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CHAP.  I. 

Animals  of  the  Dog  Kmd.* 

X  HE  second  class  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  may 
be  denominated  those  of  the  dog  kind.  This  class 
is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  the 
former,  and  yet  neither  so  treacherous,  rapacious, 
or  cowardly.  This  class  may  be  principally  distin- 
ip:i\eh«d  h^  tUeir  claws,  which  have  no  sheath,  like 
those  of  the  cat  kind,  but  stiH  continue  «t^e  point 
of  each  toe,  without  a  capability  of  being  stretched 
forward  or  drawn  back.  The  nose  also,  as  well  as 
the  Jaw,  of  all  the  dog  kind,  is  no  longer  than  in  the 
cat ;  the  body  is,  in  proportion  more  strongly  made, 
and  covered  with  hair  instead  of  fiir.  There  are 
many  internal  distincUons  also ;  as  in  the  intestines, 
which  are  much  longer  in  the  dog  kind  than  in 

*  These  animals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw, 
tliOM  at  the  sides  being  longer,  and  the  intermediate  ones  lobed ; 
io  the  aader  jaw  there  are  also  six,  those  at  the  side  being  lobed ; 
tbere  are  four,  canine  teeth,  one  pa  each  side  in  each  jaw,  which 
are  iDcurved.  The  grinders  are,  six  or  seven.-  Thej  are  all 
carnivorous,  very  swift  and  active,  and  well  fitted  for  the  chace : 
imne  of  them  are  able  to  cltAb  trees,  because  they  want  the 
ooSar  boDK 
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those  of  the  cat ;  the  eye  is  not  formed  for  night 
vision ;  and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  diffused^  in  the 
dog  kinds,  upon  a  very  extensive  membrane  wiUiin 
the  skull. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this  class 
with  the  forioer,  Tve  Bha^  lin^  tbftt  the  dog  kinds 
are  not  so  solitary  as  those  of  the  cat,  Ijut  love  to 
hunt  in  company, .  and  encourage  each  other  with 
their  mutual  cries.  In  this  manner  the  dog  and 
the  jackall  pursue  their  pray';  and  the  wolf  and 
fox,  which  are  of  this  kind,  though  more  soUtary 
and  silent  among  us,  yet,  in  countries  where  less 
persecuted,  and  where  they  can  more  fearless  dii-^ 
play  their  natural  inclinations,  they  are  found  to. 
keep  together  in  pocks,  ahd  pursue  their  gamewidt 
alternate  bowlings. 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  some  of  tfie  ad- 
vantages of  the  cat  kind,  and  yet  are  possessed  of 
others  in  which  the  latter  are  deficient  Upon  ob- 
serving their  claws,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that 
they  cannot,  like  cats,  pursue  their  prey  up  the 
sides  of  a  tree,  and  continue  the  Chace  among  the 
branches ;  their  unmanageable  claws  cannot  stick 
in  the  bark,  and  thus  support  the  body  up  along  the 
trunk,  as  we  see  the  cat  very  easily  perform :  when- 
ever, therefore,  their  prey  flies  up  the  tree  from 
them,  they  can  only  follow  it  with  their  eyes,  or 
watch  its  motions  till  hunger  again  brings  it  to  the 
ground.  Forthis  reason,  the  proper  prey  of  the  dog. 
kind  are  only  those  animals,  that,  lika  theioielves, 
sre  unfitted  for  climbing ;  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the 
gazelle,  or  the  roe-buck. 

As  they  are,  in  this  respect,  inferior  to  the;  eat,  ao 
they  exceed  it  in  the  sense  of  smelling ;   by  which. 
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alottt  A^  porsue  (Iwii:  poey  witii  certaiRty  of  mt*i 
c£sft,  wind  U  throu^  all  its  maaes,  srvd  tite  it  doTm 
by  pecseverance.  It  often  bappenSj  however,  in  tbe 
sarage  state,  thaA  their  preji  is  either  too  mncW 
dimioBlied,  or  toe  iveary  to  serve  for  a  suffictedtl 
supply.  In  this  case,  when  driven  to  an  estremitj^ 
all  ^c  dog  Linds  can  kvs  for  sooie  time  apon  fruits 
a»d  TcgetableB,  whiob>  if  they  do  not  plcas&  tb* 
appetite,  at  least  serve  to  apfieasc  their  buH^er. 

Of  alt  this  tribe,  the  Etog  has  every  iea«on  tt) 
cktBi  the  preference,  Win^  the  mottt  iirtelligent  ef 
all  kDO*riTqoadruped»j  andthe  acknovuledged  friend 
of  mankind.  The  dog,*  independent  of  the  heau^ 
ef  his  form,  hie  vivacity,  fiipce,  and  swiftness,  id 
possessed  of  all  those  internal  <|Halifieatioii8  that  caw 
coneiliate  the'  affections  o^  man^  and  make  th# 
tyrant  a  pratedsor.  A  natural  diare  of  courage,  an 
angry  and  ferocious  disposition,  renders  the  dog,  i« 
its  savage  state,-  a  fiMunidable  enemy  to  all  othetf 
animals':  bat  these  readily  give  way  to  very  different 
qualities  in  the  domestic  dog,  whose  only  ambitrioik 
seems  the  desire  to-  please:  he  is  seen  to  come 
crouching  along,  to  lay  his  force,  his  ci^rage,  and 
all  his  useful  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  master ;  he 
waits  his  orders,  to  which  he  pays '  implicit  obe- 
dience; he  consults  his  looks,  and  a  single  glance 
is  safficient  to  pat  him  in  motion  ;  he  is^  more  faith- 
Alt  even  than  the  most  boasted  among  men ;  be  is 
constant  in  his  affections,  friendly  without  interest^ 
and  gratetiil  for  the  slightest  favours ;  much  mora 
mindful  of  benefits  received  than  injuries  offered-; 

•  The  rest  of  this  dcBcription  of  the  dog  is  taken  from  M 
BoSn  ;  wbtt  I  ham  added^  is  oaarited  ae  b^H«. 
B  2 
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he  is  not  driven  off  by  unkindness ;  he  still  con-' 

tinues  humble,  submissive,  and  imploring ;  his  only 

bope  to  be  serviceable,  bis  only  terror  to  displease  ; 

be  licks  the  hand  that  has  been'  just  lifted  to  strike 

him,  and  at  last  disarms  resentmeivt,  by  submissive 

perseverance. 

More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient  than  any 
other  animal,  he  is  not  only  instructed  in  a  short 
time,  but  he  also  conforms  to  the  dispositions  and- 
the  manners  of  those  who  command  him.  He  takes 
his  tone  from  the  bouse  he  inhabits ;  like  the  rest  of 
the  domestics,  he  is  disdainful  among  the  great,  and 
churlish  among  clowns.  Always  assiduous  in  serving 
his  master,  and  only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he  is  in- 
different to  all  the  rest,  and  declares  himself  openly 
against  such  as  seem  to  be  dependent  like  himself. 
He  knows  a  beggar  by  his  clothes,  by  his  voice,- 
or  his  gestures,  and  forbids  his  approach.  Whea 
at  night  the  guard  of  the  house  is  committed  to  his 
care,  he  seems  pr-oud  of  the  charge ;  he  continues 
a  watchful  centinel,  .be  goes  his  rounds,  scents 
strangers  at  a  distance,  and  gives  them  warniug  of 
his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  attempt  to  break  in 
upon  his  territories,  he  becomes  more  fierce,  flies  at 
them,  threatens,  fights,  and  either  conquers  alone,- 
or  alarms  tiiose  who  have,  most  interest  in  coming 
to  his  assistance;  however,  when  he  has  conquered, 
he  quietly  reposes  upon  the  spoil,  and  abstains  from 
what  he  has  deterred  others  from  abusing;  giving 
thus  at  once  a  lesson  of  courage,  temperance,  and 
fidelity.  .     . 

From  hence  we  see  of  what  importance  this 
animal  is  to  us  in  a  state  of  nature.  Supposing,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  species  bad  not  existedj  how 
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could  man,  withoilt  tlie.  assistance  of:  thfe  dog,  have 
been  able  to  cbnqAer,  tatne,  and  reduce  to  servi" 
todCj  every  other  animal  ?.  How  could  he  discorer^ 
chase,  and  destr6y,'  those  that  were  noxious  to 
him  ?  In  order  to  be '  aecurcj  and.to  become  nmater 
of  all  animated  nature,  it  was  necewary  for  him;  to  - 
begin  by  making  a  friend  of  a  part  of  tiiem  ;  to 
attach  such  of  them  to  himself,  by  kindness  and 
caresses,  as  seemed  fittest  for  obedience  and  acliv6 
pursuit.  Thus  the  first  art  employed  by  man,  was 
in  conciliating,  the  favour  of  the  dog;  and  the  fruits 
of  tbrs  art  werej  the  conquest  and  peaceable  poa- 
sessioa  of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agility, 
greater  swiftness,  and  more  formidable  arms,  firom 
nature,  than  man  ;  their  senses,  and  particularly  that 
of  smelting,  are  far  more  perfect :  the  having  gained, 
therefore,  a  new  assistant,  particularly  one  whose 
flcent  is  so  exquisite  aa  that-^  th»  dog,  vfa»  the 
gaining  a  new  sense,  a. new  faculty,  which  before 
was  wanting.  The  machines  and  instrnmenta  which 
we  have  imagined  for  perfecting  the  rest  of  the 
senses,  do  not  approach  to  that  already  prepared  by 
Nature,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  find  out  every 
animal,  though  unseen,  and  thus  deuitroy  the  noxious 
and  use  the  serviceable. 

The  d9g  thus  useful  in  himself,  taken  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  empire,  exerts  a  de^e  of  superiority 
ever  all  animals  that  require  human  protection. 
The  flock  and  the  herd  obey  his  voice  more  readily 
even  than  that  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herdsman ; 
be  conducts  them,  guards  them,  keepa  them  from 
•capriciously  seeking  danger,  and  their  enemiea  he 
coonders  as  hia  owo.  ,  Nor  is  he  less  usefiU  ia..t^ 
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{»onuit:  whcKi' the  sound  ef  the  horn,  or  die  voice 
of  tbe  huntsman,  caUs  him  totlue  field,  he  testifies 
bis  pleaGure  by  every  little  art,  and  pursues  mth 
persererance  these  animals  which,  when  taken,  he 
niBSt  not  expect  to  divide.  The  desire  of  hunting 
is  itideed  natural  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  master, 
macB  war  and  the  chace  are  the  only  employment 
of  savages.  All  animals  that  live  upon  flesh  hunt 
by  natnre ;  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose  force  is  so 
great  that  they  are  snre  to  conquer,  hunt  alone,  and 
vrilhoat  art ;  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  wild  dog, 
hunt  in  packs,  assist  eadi  other,  and  partake  the 
spoil.  But  when  education  has  perfected  thist^ent 
in  the  domestic  dog,  when  he  has  been  taught  by 
man  to  repress  his  ardonr,  to  measure  his  motions, 
and  not  to  exhaost  his  force  by  too  sudden  an  ex- 
ertion of  it,  he  then  bants  with  method^  and  always 
with  success. 

*"  Alehough  tb«  n4Id  ^g,  aadi  as  he  w&s  be0H« 
he  c«me  vnder  (he  protection  of  mankind,  is  ut 
present  utterly  unknown,  no  such  animal  being  now 
to' be  found  in  any  'part  of  (he  world,  yet  Iho-e  arft 
inany  Aat,  from  a  domestic  state,  have  turned 
iavage,  and  entirely  pureoe  the  dictates  of  nature." 
In  those  deserted  and  URCelttvated  coantries  where 
the  dog  is  found  wild,  they  seem  entirely  to  partake 
of  the  disposition  -ef  tite  wolf;  they  nnite  in  large 
bodies,  end  attadc  the  n)o«t  formidable  animals  tX 
the  forest,  the  cosgar,  the  panther,  and  the  bteon. 
In  America,  where  they  were  originally  brought  by 
the  Gwropeans,  and  abandoned  by  their  masters, 
they  have  ihal^li^  te  such  a  degree,  that  Ibey 
^rted  in  packs  over  the  whole  country,  attack  aN 
oner  ttttioftls,  and  even  maa  himsdf  chtis  not  paM 
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widlottt  irwull.  They  6re  there  treated  io  the  same 
mftRner  als'aH  other  carnivorous  animals,  and  killed 
■wherever  they  happen  to  come :  however,  they  are 
eftsily  tamed ;  when  t^en  home,  and  treated  with 
Itindness  and'lenltyj  they  quit^Iy  become  submissive 
and  familiar,  and  «&ntitiBe  feithfutly  attftdied  to 
Aieir  mast<:rs.  Difiet^rtt  in  this  from  the  wolf  or 
ih«  fox',  #ho,  thotsgh  ^ksn  never  w  young,  are 
genHe  only  while  cubs,  and,  as  they  grow  older, 
^ve  -themselves  up  to  their  natural  appetites  of 
npine  and  cruelty.  .  in  short,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  file  dog^  is  the  ttoly  animal  whose  fidelity  is 
Mwhaken;  the  only  one  who  knows  his  master* 
and  the  friends  of  the  family ;  the  «n1y  one  who 
inatantly  distitigui^sa  stranger ;  the  only  one  who 
knowii  his  name^  and  -answerB  to  the  domeetic  call  ; 
the  -otily  one  who  seertts  to  understand  the  natare 
«f  «abordhfation/  and  seeks  assistance  ;  the  only 
Qn«  ttbo,  wlTen"fai»-mJBaM  hia  mhAtar,  testifies  his 
loM  ferf' his  complaititS' ;  the  only  one  who,  carried 
to  a  dititaht  place,  c&n  ^nd  the  way  home ;  the  only 
otie  TrtiOse  natural  taleola  are  evident,  and  whose 
edueatiOB  is  alvmys  successful. 

in  the  same  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the  most 
complying  disposi^lftn,  so  hlso  is  it  the  roost  sna- 
<teptihlii  of  change  (n  its  form ;  the  varieties  of  this 
atii^al  beitig  too  tnfiny  for  «ven  the  mofit  careful 
describer  to  mention.  The  dimatc,  the  food,  and 
^education,  all  make  strong  imptesbtonsupon  the 
animal,  and  prodtite  elteratioDB  in  its  shape,  its 
colour,  its  hffir,  its  size,  and  in  everything  butibi 
ntittlre.  tlie  same  dog,  taken  ft^m  one  cliowte, 
ahd  bMDghtto  anoflrer,  ^enn  td  beeome  another 
ftnkndi  liut^flfcreut  breeds  are  tfsinttchseparateti, 
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to  all  appearance,  as  any  two  aninials  the  most 
distinct  in  nature.  Nothing  appears  to  continue 
constant  with  them,  but  their  internal  conformation ; 
different  in  the  figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of 
the  nose,  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  the  length 
and  the  direction  of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour, 
the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  hair  ;  in  short, 
different  in  every  thing  but  that  make  of  the  parts 
which  serve  to  continue  the  species,  and  keep  the 
animal  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  this  peculiar . 
conformatiop,  this  power  of  producing  an  animal 
that  can  re-produce,  that  marks  the  kind,  and  ap- 
proximates forms  that  at  first  sight  seem  never  made 
for  conjunction. 

Frqm  this  single  consideration,  therefore,  we  may 
at  once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  kind ;  but 
which  of  them  is  the  original  of  all  the  rest,  which 
of  them  is  the  savage  dog  from  whence  such  a 
variety  of  descendants  have  come  down,  is  no  easy 
matter  to  determine.  We  may  easily  indeed  ob- 
serve, that  all  those  animals  which  are  under  the- 
intluence  of  mad,  are  subject  to  great  variations. 
Such  as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,  so  as  to 
choose  their  own  climate,  their  own  nourishment, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  habitudes,  preserve  the 
original  marks  of  nature,  without  much  deviation  ; 
and  it  Is  probable,  thai  the  first  of  these  is  even  at 
this  day  very  well  represented  in  their  descendants. 
But  such  as  man  has  subdued,  transported  Irom  one 
climate  to  another,  controlled  in  tiieir  manner  of 
living,  and  their  food,  have  most  probably  been 
changed  aisp  in  tfaeir  forms  :  particularly  the  dog 
bas  felt  these  alterations  more  strongly  than  any 
other  of  the  domestic  kinds;   for  living  more  Ukc: 
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loaQj  he  may  be  thus  said  to  live  more  iiTeg;u1ar1y 
also,  and,  conseqaeotly,  must  have  felt  all  those 
chaages  that  such  variety  vrould  naturally  produce. 
Some  other  causes  also  may  be  assigned  for  this 
variety  in  the  species  of  the  dog ;  as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  his  master,  when  accident  has  pro- 
duced any  singularity  in  its  productions,  roan  uses 
all  his  art  to  continue  this  peculiarity  unchanged ; 
either  by  breeding  from  such  as  had  those  singu- 
larities, or  by  destroying  sudi  as  happened  to  want 
them ;  besides,  as  the  dog  produces  much  more 
frequently  than  some  other  animals,  and  lives  a 
shorter  time,  so  the  chance  for  its  varieties  will  be 
offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and  which  the 
artificial  or  accidental  variety,  is  a  question  which, 
as  was  said,  is  not  easily  resolved.  If  the  internfd 
structure  of  dogs  of  different  sorts  be  compared  with 
eecA  other,  it  will  be  found,  except  in  point  of  size, 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  affords  no  criterion.  If  other  animals  he 
compared  with  the  dog  internally,  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  dog  which 
most  resembles  the  wolf  or  the  fox  externally,  is  the 
original  animal,  of  its  kind ;  lor  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  as  (he  dog  most  nearly  resemhlesthem  in- 
tenially,  so  he  may  be  near  them  in  external  resem- 
blance also,  except  where  art  or  accident  has  altered 
hisfona.  This  being  supposed,  if  we  look  among 
the  number  of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  dog,  we 
riiall  not  find  one  so  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that 
which  19  called  tiie  Shepherd's  Dog.  This  is  that 
<tog  with  long  coarse  hair  op  all  parts  except  the 
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XKMe,  pricked  ears,  andalong  nose,  which  is  coranHm 
enou^  among;  us,  and  receives  hisnome  Akma  being^ 
principelly  nsed  in  guarding- and  atteoding on  riieep. 
This  seems  to  be  the  primitive  annaal  of  his  kind  ; 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opluion, 
if  we  attend  to  the  diSierent  characters  which  cKmaM 
produces  in  this  animal,  and  the  different  races  of 
iogs  irbidn  are  propagated  in  «very  eo«ta(ry ;  and, 
in  the  lirst  place,  if  we  eratnioe  those  countries 
vrfaieb  are  etill  savage,  or  but  half  cniliBed,  where  it 
is  most  {)robab}e  the  dog,  like  his  mastfi-,  has  recaved 
but  few  impressions  6mta  art,  we  shall  find  the 
shepherd^  d(^,  or  one  very  like  hinii  «tifl  prevMling 
amongst  them.  The  dogs  ^tat  have  run  wifcl  in 
America,  and  in  Congo,  approach  this  form.  The 
dog  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and.  Iceland,  of  the  Cbpe  of 
Good  Hope,  of  Madagascar,  Madara,  Calicut,  and 
Malabar.-lNne  all  a  long  nose,  pricked  ears,  and  re- 
semble the  shepherd's  dog  very  nearly.  In  0«inea, 
the  dog  very  speedily  takes  this  form  ;  for,  at  ^e 
second  or  third  geneiattion,  the  animal  forgets  -to 
bark,  his  ears  and  his  tail  become  poanted,  and  hit 
hair  drops  off,  while  a  coarser,  thinner  kind  «oraes 
in  die  place.  This  sort  of  Aug  is  also  to  be  fwutd 
iff  the  temperate  diioates  id  great  ai)iiiuilBnce,  pn^ 
tipaktriy  among  tiiose  who,  preferiing  uaeliiloest 
hi  beauty,  emplvy  an  animal  that  lequires  very 
little  instruction  to  be  serviceaUe.  Notwith- 
landing  this  creature's  detotaity,  his  melaii- 
cIm^  and  savage  air,  he  is  superior  to  aH  the  nsst  of 
his  ki{id  in  instinct;  and,  without  aHy  Uftching, 
natundly  takes  to  tending  fiodts,  with  an  asnduity 
and  vigilance  that  at  OftceftStonSsbsft,  Add  yet  relieve* 
his  itwrter  ■  ■  . 
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In  mart  polished  and  cinliz«d  places,  the  dog 
seems  to  partake  ^  the  uniTersal  refinement ;  and, 
like  the  men,  become  more  beautifal,  more  majestic, 
and  more  cabbie  of  assuming  an  education  foreign 
to  his  Tiatore.  The  dogs  of  Aibany,  of  Greece,  of 
Denmark,  end  of  Ireland,  are  larger  and  strenget 
tbanthoseof  any  other  kind.  In  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  dogs  are  ef  varioas  kinde,  lika 
the  men ;  and  &tis  variety  seems  formed  by  crossing 
the  breed  of  such  as  are  iknported  from  variout 
climates. 

The  9faephenl''3  dog  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  primitire  stock  from  whence  these  varieties 
are  ell  derived.  He  makes  the  stem  of  that  genea- 
Ic^ical  tree  which  has  been  branched  out  into  every 
part  of  the  norid;  This  animal  stilt  continues  pretty 
nearly  in  its  original  state  among  the  poor  in  tern- 
perate  cltmates  ;  bein^  transported  into  the  colder 
regione,  Ae  grawe  less  and  more  ugly  among  th» 
Laplander ;  but  becomes  more  perfect  in  Iceland, 
Russia,  and  Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  lew 
rigorous,  and  the  people  more  civilized.  Whaterar 
^fCerences  there  may  be  among  the  dogs  of  these 
countries,  they  are  tiot  very  consideraUe,  as  they 
all  have  strait  ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  a  savi^ 
aspect,  and  do  not  bark  either  so  often  or  so  loud  at 
&ogi  of  the  more  csltivated  kind. 

The  flhepherd's  dog,  transported  into  the  tempe* 
rate  dimates,  and  amdng  peqite  entirely  civilited, 
stich  as  Enghmd,  France,  and  Germany,  will  be  di- 
vested of  his  savage  air,  his  pridced  ears,  his  tov^, 
long,  and  tiiick  hair,  and,  from  the  aingte^nfluenied 
of  dimate  and  food  alone,  will  become  either  a  Ma- 
tin, a  Mastiff,  or  an  Hoond.    These  «i«e  seen  tka 
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imtnedlate  descendants  of  the  former;    and  fioin 

tiiem  the  other  varieties  are  produced. 

The  Hound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle^  seem  all 
of  the  same  kind ;  for  although  the  bitch  is  covered 
but  by  one  of  th'em,  yet  in  her  litters  are  found  pup- 
pies resembling  all  the  three.  This  animal,  trans- 
ported into  Spain  or  Barbary,  where  the  hair  of  all 
quadrupeds  becomes  soft  and  long,  will  be  there 
converted  into  the  land-spaniel,  and  the  water  spa- 
niel, and  these  of  different  sizes. 

The  Grey  Matin  Hound,  which  is  the  second 
branch,  transported  to  the  North,  becomes  the  great 
Danish  dog;  and  this,  sent  into  the  South,. becomes 
the  grey-hQund,  of  different  sizes.  The  same  trans- 
ported into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus, 
and  Albania,  becomes  the  great  wolf-dog,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Irish  wolf-dog. 
'  The  Mastiff,  which  is  the  third  branch,  and  chiefly 
a  native  of  England,  when  transposed  into  Den- 
inarit  becomes  the  little  Danish  dog ;  and  this  little 
Danish  dog,  sent  ipto  the  tropical,  and  warm  cli- 
mates, becomes  the  animal  called  the  Turkish  dog, 
without  hair.  All  these  races,  with  their  Tarieties^ 
are  produced  by  the  influence  of  climate,  joined  to 
the  different  food,  education,  and  shelter,  which 
they  have  received  among  mankind.  All  other 
kinds  may  be  considered  as  mongrel  races,  produced 
by  the  concurrence  of  these,  and  found  rather  by 
crossing  the  breed  than  by  attending  to  the  indivi- 
dtul.  "  As  these  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
very  different  in  different  countries,  it  would  be  al- 
most endless  to  mention  the  whole;  besides,  no- 
thing bat  experience  can  ascertain  the  reality  of 
tbose  conjectnres  already  made,  although  they  harv 
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BO  much  the  appeaiUDce  of  probability ;  and  until 
that  gives  more  certaio  information,  we  must  be 
excused  from  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
rabject. 

"  With  r^^ard  to  the  dogi  of  our  country  in  par- 
ticubr,  the  varieties  are  very  great,  and  the  number 
every  day  increasing.  And  diis  muit  happen'  in  a 
country  so  open  by  commerce  to  all  others,  and 
where  wealth  is  apt  to  produce  capricious  predi- 
lection. Here  the  ugliest  and  the  most  useless  of 
their  kinds  will  be  entertained  merely  for  their  sin- 
gularity :  and,  being  imported  only  to  be  looked  at, 
they  will  lose  even  that  small  degree  of  sagacity 
which  they  possessed  in  their  natural  climates.  From 
this  importation  of  foreign  useless  dogs,  our  own  na- 
tive breed  is,  I  am  informed,  greatly  degenerated,  i.nA- 
the  varieties  now  to  be  found  in  England  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were  in  the  times  of  Queen 
Eiizabetb,  when  Doctor  Caius  attempted  their' 
natural  history.  Some  of  these  he  mentions  are  no 
bnger  to  be  found  among  us,  although  many  have 
since  been  introduced,  by  no  means  so  serviceabla 
as  those  which  have  been  suffered  to  decay.  -  ' 

"  He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds. 
The  first  is,  the  generous  kind,  which  consists  of 
the  terrier,  the -harrier,  and  the  blood-hound ;  the 
gaze-hound,  the  grey-hound,  the  leymmer,  and  the 
tumbler ;  all  Uiese  are  used  for  hunting.  Then  the 
spanielj  the  setter,  and  the  water-spaniel,  or  finder, 
w^re  used  for  fowling ;  and  the  spaniel,  gentle,  or 
lap-dog,  for  amusement.  The  second  is  the  form 
kind,  consisting  of  the .  shepherd's  dog  and. the 
mastiff.  And  the  third  is  the  moogi%l  kind ;  con- 
sisting of  Uie  wi^pe,  the  turn-spit,  and  the  dancer;' 
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To  tliese  varieties  we  may  add^  at  present;  tile  butt* 
dog,  the  Dutch  mastiff,  the  harfequin,  the  pointer, 
and  the  Dane,  with  a  variety  of  litp-dogs,  which  as 
they  are  perfectly  useless,  may  he  considered  am 
unworthy  of  a  name. 

"  The  Terrier  is  a  small  luad  <^  bound,*  with 
roitgh  hair,  made  use  t^  to  force  the  fox  of  the 
badger  out  of  their  holes ;  or  rather  to  give  notice, 
by  their  barking,  in  what  part  of  tbesr  keancA  the  fox 
or  badger  resides,  when  the  sportsnaen  iotend  to  dig 
them  out. 

"  The  Harrier,  as  well  as  the  beagle  aad  the  fox- 
hound, are  used  for  hanting;  of  all  other  animala, 
they  have  the  quickest  and  most  distingoishiBg  sensa 
of  smeUing.  Th6  properly  breeding,  matching, 
and  training  these,  make  up  the  bunaesB  of  mtmy 
men's  lives. 

"  The  Bfood-hound  wa»  a  do^  of  great  ase,  and 
in  high  esteem  among  our  ancestors.  lt»  empleji 
was'topeoever  any  game  that  had  escaped  wounded 
from  the  hunter,  or  had  been  killed,  and  stoleu  out 
of  the  forest.  Bat  it  was  stiH  more  employed  in 
hunting  thieves  and  robbers  by  their  footsteps.  At 
that  time,  when  the  county  vnts  less  peopled  than  at 
pretent,  andwhen,  consequently,  tfaefootstepsof  one 
man  were  less  crossed  and  obTiterated  by  those  of 
otibers,  this  animal  was  very  serviceaMe  in  such  pur- 
suits ;  but  at  present,  when  the  country  is  every  where 
peopled,  this  variety  is  quite  worn  out ;  probably 
because  it  was  found  of  less  service  than  fwmerly.f 

*  British  Zoology. 

Cf  Mr.  Boyle  relates  that  a  person  of  quality,  to  make  triiU 
wtiUker  a  7oung  blaml-hoiind  ma  weR  ibstructed,  caused  one  at 
hiKHmntcuiwalkto  a  towof«irnileftD4  sod  tbCDtaisMcfcei- 
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"  The  Gaae-homd  banted^  like  oar  jf^rey-bonndi, 
by  the  eye  and'  not  by  the  scent.  It  chased  indifiW- 
rently  the  fbx,  bare^  or  buck.  It  would  select  from 
the  herd  the  iattest  and  fairest  deer,  pursue  it  by  the 
eje,  and  if  lost  recover  it  again  with  amaziitg  saga- 
city. The  ipeciea  is  B»*r  lost  br  unknown  among^ 
us. 

"  The  Grey-hound  is  very  w^  known  at  pwsentj 
aed  was  foraieriy  beid  in  such  estimation,  that  it 
was  the  pecalkr  companion  of  a  (gentleman ;  who, 
in  the  times  of  semi-barbarisBi,  was  known  by  bis 
hone,  his  hawk,  and  his  grey-honnd.  Persons  under 
a  certain  rank  of  life  are  fctfbidden,  by  some  late 
grane-lttfm,  from  beeping  this  animal ;  wherefcve,  to 
disgmseit  the  better,  they  cut  off  its  tail. 

"  The  £4eynHner  isa^Mcies  now  unknown  to  us. 
It  banted  both  by  scent  and  sight,  and  was  led 
in  a  Icymc  op  thong,  from  whence  it  received  its 
name.- 

^'  The  TuinfaliBr  was  less  than  the  hound,  more 
■craggy,  and  bad  pricked  ears;  so  that  by  the  de-' 
sotiptioa  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern  lurcher. 
This  took  ita' prey  by  mere  canning,  depending' 
nettba*  on  the  goodness  of  its  nose  nor  its  swiftness. 
If  it  came  into  a  warreo,  it  neither  barked  nor  ran' 

toma  thiee  nulea  from  tbenoe.  The  Dog,  without  the  man  he 
wa&  to  pursue,  followed  him  by  the  scent  to  the  above- mentioDed 
places,  notwithstanding  the  mul^ticude  of  market  people  that  went 
along  the  same  road,  and  of  travellers  that  had  occasioB  to  cross 
it  I  awl  nhen  the  Uosd-^cwnd  came  to  the  diie^  market-town,  h*' 
passed  through  th^  ilrqsts  without  taking  notice  of  any  ^  tha. 
people  there;  ap^c^G«4  i^ottill  tigh^d  gpn^  to  thehoifse  wb«r4; 
the  man  he  sought  rested  himself,  and  where  he  found  him  in  aa 
upper  rootn,  to  the  wonder  of  those  who  had  accompaiiledhim'iD 
this  nurguit-l  ■:■■.■ 
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on  tfae  rabbits;  but,  seemingly  inattentive,  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  till  it  came  within  reachj 
and  then  seized  them  by  a  sudden  spring. 

"  The  Land  Spaniel,  which  probably  had  its  name 
from  Spain,  where  it  might  have  acquired  the  soft- 
ness of  its  hair,  is  well  known  at  present.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  kind  ;  namely,  the  Slater/ 
used  in  hawking  to  spring  the  game ;  and  the 
Setter,  that  crouches  down  when  it  scents  the  birds, 
till  the  net  be  drawn  over  them.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  the  famous  poet,  Ixird  Surry,  was  the  first 
who  taught  dogs  to  set;  it  being  an  amasemeat  to. 
tiiis  day  only  known  in  England. 

"  The  Water  Spaniel  was  another  species  used 
in  fowling.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  docile  of 
all  the  dog  kind ;  and  this  docility  is  particularly 
.owing  to  his  natural  attachment  to  man.  Many 
other  kinds  will  not  beer  correction ;  but  this  patient 
creature,  though  very  fierce  to  Btrangrers,  seenw 
unalterable  in  bis  affections;  and  blows  and  ill- 
usage  seem  only  to  encrease  bis  regard. 

"  The  Lap-dog,  at  the  time  of  Doctor  Gaius, 
was  of  Maltese  breed;  at  present  it  cometf  from 
different  countries;  in  general,  the  more  awkward 
or  extraordinary  these  are,  the  more  they  are 
prized. 

"  The  Shepherd's  Dog  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  as  for  the  mastiff,  be  is  too  common  to  require 
a  description.  Doctor  Caius  tells  us,  tbat  three  of 
these  were  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for 
a  lion.  However,  we  are  told  that  three  of  them 
overcame  a  lion  in  the  time  of  King  James  the' 
First ;  two  of  them  being  disabled  in  the  combat,  the 
third  obliged  the  lion  to  s&k  for  safety  by  flight 
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*'  As  to  the  last  diTision,  namely,  <^  the  Wsppe, 
the  Turnspit,  and  the  Dancer,  these  were  mongrels, 
of  no  certain  shape,  and  made  use  of  only  to  alarm 
the  fetnily,  or,  being  taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  were 
carried  about  as  a  show. 

"  With  regard  to  those  of  later  importation,  the 
Bidl-dog^  as  M.  Buffon  supposes,  is  a  breed  between 
the  small  Dane  and  the  English  mastiff.  The  large 
Dane  is  the  tallest  dog  that  is  generally  bred  ia 
England.  It  is  somewhat  between  a  mastiff  and  a 
greyhound  in  shape,  beingmoreslenderthantheone, 
and  much  stronger  than  the  other.  They  are  chiefly 
used  rather  for  show  than  service,  being  neither  good 
in  the  yard  nor  the  field.  The  highest  are  most 
esteemed  ;  and  ilhey  generally  cut  off  their  ears  to 
improve  their  tigurej  as  some  absurdly  suppose. 
The  Harlequin  is  not  much  unlike  the  small  Daine, 
being  an  useless  animal,  somewhat  between  an 
Italian  greyhound  and  a  Dutch  mastiff.  To  these 
several.others  might  be  added,  such  as  the  pug-dog, 
the  black  breed,  and  the  pointer ;  bat,  in  fact,  the 
varietieis  are  so  numerous,  as  to  fatigue  even  the 
most  ardent  curiosity.*'* 

'  [*  To  these  may  be  added  the  Nevrfoundland  dog,  so  remark- 
abtefor  ks  lagacity,  and  faithful  attachmeot  to  its  mastera:  and 
the  Siberian  dog,  so  well  known  in  Kamtschatka  for  drewlag 
■ledges  over  the  ice.  The  former  of  these  is  a  large  handrome 
animal,  with  a  remarkabljr  beo«Tolent  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance. They  are  ireb-footed,  and  can  svim  with  great  ease  and 
iwiflneaa. 

Durin([  a  severe  storm,  in  the  winter  1789,  a  ship  belonging  ta 
Nevcaatle,  was  loat  near  Yarmouth,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog 
altue  escaped  to  shore,  bringing  in  hii  mouth  the  Captain's  pocket- 
book.  He  landod  ami&t  a  number  of  people,  several  of  whom 
in  vvn  attempted  to  take  from  him  his  prize.  The  lagacious 
TOL.  in.         '  c         . 
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Of  tbose  of  the  foreig;n  kinds,  I  shall  nientton 
only  three,  which  are  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
Uie  rest.  Tiie  Lion  Dog  greatly  resembles  that 
animal,  in  miniature,  from  whence  it  takes  the 
name.  The  hair  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
extremely  long,  while  that  of  the  hinder  part  ia  as 
short  The  nose  is  short,  the  tail  long,  and  tufted  at 
the  point,  so  that  in  all  these  particulars  it  is  entirely 
Uke  the  lion.  However,  it  differs  very  much  from 
tiiat  fierce  animal  in  nature  aod  disposition,  being 
one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its  kind,  extremely 
feeble,  timid,  and  inactive.  It  comes  originally 
from  Malta,  where  it  is  found  so  smalt,  that  wometL 
carry  it.  about  in  their  sleeves. 

That  animal  falsely  called  the  Turidsb  Dog,  dijfen 
greatly  fromall  the  rrat  of  the  kind,  in  being  entirely 
>rithout  hair.  The  skin,  which  is  perfectly  bare>  is 
of  a  flesh  colour,  with  brown  spots ;  and  their  figure 
at  first  view  is  rather  disgusting-.  Tbaae  se«m  to  be 
of  the  small  Danish  breed,  brought  into  a  warm 
climate,  and  there,  by  a  succession  of  generationsj  ■ 
divested  of  their  hair.  For  this  reason,  tbey  are 
extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  endure  the  cold  oS 
our  climate ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  they 
continue  to  shiver  as  we  ^e  men  in  a  frosty  day. 
Their  spots  are  brown,  as  was  said,  wdl  marked, 
aad  easily  distinguishable  in  summer,  but  in  the 

an^na),  as  if  Bensible  of  the  importaoce  of  the.  charge,  which.  !a 
all  probability,  was  delivered  to  hitu  by  his  perishing  master,  at 
leDgth  leapt  fawniogly  against  the  breast  of  a  man  who  bad  att 
tracted  bis  notice  amoDg  the  crowd,  and  delivered  the.  book  to 
hiof.  The  dog  immediately  returned  to  the  place  irh«e  ke  had 
laodecl,  and  watched  with  great  attention  for  all  the  Ihiaga  Aat 
c^me  frnm  the  wrecked  Teu«I»  niaiog  then,  and  endeavouring 
^  jHit^  thfim  to  laadi  J 
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cold  of  winter  they  entirely  disappear.  They  are 
cftHed  the  Tuitish  breed,  although  brou^t  from 
a  nMch  vraraier  climate ;  for  some  of  them  have 
be«l  known  to  come  from  the  warmest  parts  of 
Africa  and  tiie  East  Indies. 

'*  Tiw  fait  variety,  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
that  I  ibaAl  mention,  is  the  Great  Irish  Wolf  Dog; 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  canine 
species.  This  animal,  which'  is  very  rare  even  in  the 
oafy  camiiry  in  the  woHd  where  it  is  to  be  founds 
ii  reUier  tsept  for  show  than  use,  there  being  neither 
tpolvcs  nor  «ny  other  formidable  beasts  of  prey  in 
lirdandj  tint  seem  to  require  so  powerful  an  anta- 
goiiTst.  The  woi^dog  is  Aerefore  bred  up  in  the 
bovaet  of  the  gntt,  or  %\idk  gentlemen  as  chme  te 
ktep'  him  as  a  eoriMHy,  being  neither  good  for 
kiMkHng  the  hare,  ihe  fox,  or  the  stag,  and  eqadlly 
otMOTvice&ble  a»-  an  bflmse-dog.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  extremely  betmtiftt  and  majestic  to  appearance^ 
heihg  the  greajtest  of  the  dog  kind  to  he  seen  in 
tbe  woirkt.  1%e  taygest  of  those  I  have  seen,  and 
I  have  sieen  above  a  dozen,  was  about  four  feet  high. 
Of  fistalli  Bi  a  catf  9!  a  year  dd.  He  was  made 
extremety  like  a  greyhound,  but  rather  more  robust, 
and  inclining  to  the  figure  of  the  French  matin,  or 
the  great  Dbne.  His  ^e  was  mild,  bis  colour  white, 
and  his  nature  seemed  heavy  and  phlegmatic. 
This  I  ascribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a 
ane  beyond  his  n^dre;  for  we  see  in  man,  and 
all  other  animals,  that  such  as  are  overgrown  are 
neither  so  vigorous  nor  alert  as  those  of  more 
nioderate  stature.  The  greatest  pains  bare  been 
taken  with  tfaeu  to  enlaFgtt  the  breed,  both  by  food 
and  matdung.  This  end  vras  effectually  obtained; 
c  2 
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indeed;  for  the  size  was  enormouB;  but^  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  at  the  expence  of  the  animal's  fierceness, 
vigilance,  and  sagacity.  However,  I  was  informed 
otherwise;  the  gentleman  who  bred  them  assuring 
me  that  a  mastiff  would  be  nothing  when  opposed 
to  one  of  them,  who  generally  seized  their  antagonist 
by  the  back :  he  added,  that  they  would  worry  the 
strongest  bull-dogs,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  death.  But 
this  strength  did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or^ 
their  inclinations ;  they  seemed  rather  more  timid 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs ;  and  their  skin  wa« 
much  thinner,  and  consequently  lest  fitted  for 
combat.  Whether  with  these  disadvantages  ibey 
were  capable,  as  I  was  told,  of  singly  coping  with 
bears,  others  may  determine ;  however,  they  have 
bat  few  opportunities,  in  their  own  country,  of  exert- 
ing their  strength,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals 
there  are  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  M.  Bufiba 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  these  ara  the  trae  Molos- 
sian  dogs  of  the  ancients ;  he  gives  no  reason  for  this 
opinion,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  it  ill-grounded.  Not 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  tedious  critical  dis- 
quisition, which  I  have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be 
Bufiicient  lo  observe,  that  Nemesianus,  in  giving 
directions  for  the  choice  of  a  bitch,  advises  to  have 
one  of  Spartan  or  M olossian  breed ;  and  among  seve- 
ral other  perfections,  he  says  that  the  ears  should  be 
dependent,  and  fiuctuate  as  she  runs*.  This,  how^ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  c^e  with  the  Irish  wolf- 

*  Elig«  tunc  cunu  fadlem,  facilemque  recureu. 
In  LacedBmonio  natam  seu  rure  M0I088O— 
Renibus  ampla  satis  validis,  diductaqtie  coxaa 
Cuiqitt  nimii  nwllei  fluitent  in  cunlbiu  aurea. 

Nxuisuir. 
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iog,  -whose  ears  resemble  those  of  the  g^eyhoundj 
and  are  far  from  fluctuating  with  the  animal's  mo- 
tions. But  of  whatever  kinds  these  dogs  may  be, 
vdiether  known  among  the  ancients,  or  whether 
produced  by  a  later  mixture,  My  are  now  almost 
quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  even  in  Ireland.  If  carried  to  other  countries, 
they  soon  degenerate ;  and  even  at  home,  unless 
great  care  be  taken,  they  quickly  alter.  They  were 
once  employed  in  clearing  the  island  of  wolves, 
vrhich  infested  it  in  great  plenty ;  but  these  being 
destroyed,  the  dogs  also  are  wearing  away,  as  if 
Nature  meant  to  blot  out  the  species,  when  they 
had  no  longer  any  services  to  perform. 

"  In  this  manner  several  kinds  of  animals  fede 
fi-om  the  £tce  of  nature,  that  were  once  well  known, 
bnt  are  now  seen  no  longer.  The  enormous  elk  of 
the  same  kingdom,  that,  by  its  horns,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  eleven  feet  high,  the  wolf,  and  even 
Uie  wolf-dog,  are  extinct,  or  only  continued  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plenty  and  ex- 
istence. From  hence  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of  which  the  ancients 
have  given  us  such  beautiful  descriptions,  are  now 
utterly  unknown ;  since  among  the  whole  breed  we 
have  not  one  that  will  venture  to  engage  the  lioa 
or  the  tiger  in  single  combat.  The  English  bull- 
dog is  pertmps  the  bravest  of  the  kind ;  but  what 
are  his  most  boasted  exploits  to  those  mentioned  of 
the  Epirotic  dogs  by  Pliny,  or  the  Indian  dogs  by 
idian  ?  The  latter  gives  us  a  description  of  a 
combat  between  a  d<^  and  a  lion,  which  I  wiD 
take  leave  to  translate. 

."  When  Alexander  was  pursuing  his  conquests 
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in  India,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  that  country 
was  desirous  of  shewing  him  the  value  oi  the  dogs 
which  his  country  produced.  Bringing  his  dog 
into  the  king's  presence,  he  ordered  a  sta'g  to  be 
let  loose  before  hin,  which  the  dog  despising  as  an 
unworthy  enemy,  remained  quite  regardless  of  the 
animal,  end  never  once  stirred  from  bis  place.  His 
m^ter  then  ordered  a  wild  boar  to  be  set  out ; 
but  the  dog  thought  even  this  a  despicable  foe,  and 
remained  calm  and  regardless  as  before.  He  was 
next  tried  with  a  bear ;  but  atiU  despising  his  ene- 
my, he  only  waited  for  an  object  more  w«thy  <tf 
his  courage  and  bis  force.  At  last,  they  brougbt 
forth  a  tremendous  lion,  and  then  the  dog  acknow- 
ledged his  antagonist,  and  prepared  for  combat. 
He  instantly  discovered  a  degree  of  ungovernable 
ardour;  and,  flying  at  the  lion  with  fury,  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  and  totally  disabled  him  from 
resistance.  Upon  this,  the  lodian,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  surprising  the  king,  and  knowing  the 
constancy  and  bravery  of  his  dog,  ordered  his  taA 
to  be  cut  oif ;  which  was  easily  performed,  as'the 
bold  animal  was  employed  in  holding  the  lioR. 
He  next  ordered  one  of  his  1^  to  be  broken; 
which,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  dog's 
ardour,  but  he  still  kept  his  hold  as  before.  Ano- 
ther leg  was  tbea  broken  ;  but  the  dog,  as  if  he  bad 
suffered  no  pain,  only  pressed  the  lion  stOl  the 
more.  In  this  cruel  manner,  all  his  Ugi  were 
cut  off,  without  abating  his  courage  ;  and  at  last^ 
when  even  his  head  was  separated  from  hie  bodf, 
the  jsws  seemed  to  keep  their  former  hold.  A  sight 
so  cruel  did  not  tail  to  affect  the  king  with  very 
KtEOng  emotionB>  at  ouee  pityii^  tbe  dc^s  ftite,  end 
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admiring^  his  fortitude.  Upon  which  the  Indian, 
seeing  fain  thus  moved,  presented  him  with  four 
doge  of  the  same  kind,  which  in  some  measure 
aR6viated  his  uneasiness  for  the  loss  of  the 
forma*. 

"  The  breed  of  dogs,  however,  in  that  country, 
is  at  present  very  much  inferior  to  what  this  story 
seems  to  imply  ;  since,  in  many  places,  instead  of 
dog's,  they  have  animals  of  the  cat  kind  for  hunting.' 
In  other  places  also,  this  admirable  and  fiufhfal 
animal,  instead  of  being  applied  to  his  natural  uses, 
is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.  All  over  Chind  there  are 
dDg-hutcbers,  and  shambles  appointed  for  selfing 
their  fleah.  In  Canton,  particularly,  there  is  a 
street  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  wherever  a  dog-butcher  app.ear8j  all 
the  dogs  of  the  place  are  sure  to  be  in  full  cry  after 
him ;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  persecute  him 
as  fer  as  they  ar«  able."  Along  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
fteir  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Negroes.; 
fittd  thtey  will  give  one  of  their  cows  for  a  dog. 
But,  among  this  barbarous  and  brutal  people, 
icatcely  any  thing  ^at  has  life  comes  amiss  ;  and 
Aey  may  weU  take  up  with  a  dog,  since  they 
consider  toads,  lizards,  and  even  the  fle^  of  the 
ti^er  itself,  as  a  dainty.  It  may  perhaps  happen 
that  the  fiedh  of  this  animal,  which  is  so  indiffereni 
lb  the  tftmpen^  chmates,  may  assume  a  better 
qnidity  iti  those  which  are  more  warm;  but  it  li 
more  than  prdnble  that  the  diversity  is  rather  in 
man  than  in  tiie  flesh  of  the  dog ;  since  in  the  c6)d 
countried  the  flesh  fs  eaten  with  equal  appetite  by 
(he  savages ;  and  they  have  (hell'  dbg-feasts  hi  (he 
»nfie  manner  as  yt^  hdve  oars  fof  tenison. 
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In  our  climate^  the  wild  animals  that  most  ap- 
proach the  dog  are  the  wolf  and  the  fox  ;  these  in 
their  internat  conformation  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  and  yet  in  their  natures  are  very  distinct. 
The  ancients  asserted  that  they  bred  together ;  aai 
I  .am  assured  by  credible  persons,  that  there  are 
many  animals  in  this  country  bred  between  a  dog 
and  a  fox.  However,  all  the  endeavours  of  M. 
BuSbn  to  make  them  engender,  as  he  assures  us, 
were  ineQectual.  For  this  purpose,  he  bred  up  a 
young  wolf,  taken  in  tlie  wpods,  at  two  months  old, 
with  a  matin  dog  of  the  same  age.  They  were 
shut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in  a  large 
yard,  where  they  had  a  shelter  for  retiring.  They 
neither  of  them  knew  any  other  individual  of  their 
■  kind,  nor  even  any  other  man  but  he  who  had  the 
charge  of  feeding  them.  In  this  manner  they  were 
kept  for  three  years ;  still  with  the  same  attention^. 
and  without  constraining  or  tying  them  up.  During;' 
the  first  year  the  young  animals  played  with  each 
other  continually,  and  seemed  to  love  each  other 
very  much.  In  the  second  year  they  began  to  dis- 
pute about  their  victuals,  although  Uiey  were  given 
more  than  they  could  use.  The  quarrel  always 
began  on  the  wolPs  side.  They  were  brou^t  their 
food,  which  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones,  upon  a 
large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on  the  ground. 
Just  as  it  was  put  down,  the  wolf,  instead  of  falling 
to  the  meat,  began  by  driving  off  the  dog;  and 
took  the  platter  in  his  teeth  so  expertly,  that  he 
let  nothing  of  what  it  contained  fall  upon  the 
ground;  and  in  this  manner  carried  it  off ;  but  as 
be  could  not  entirely  escape,  he  was  frequently  seen 
to  run  vritb  it  round  the  yard  five  or  six  times^  itill 
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eairying  it  in  a  position  that  none  of  its  contenta 
could  foil.  In  this  manner  it  would  continue 
Tunning,  only  now  and  then  stopping  to  take  brealJi, 
until  the  dog  coming  up,  the  wolf  would  leave 
the  victuals  to  attack  hiro.  The  dog,  howerer^ 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  but  as  it  was  more 
gentle,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  wolf's 
attack,-  he  had  a  collar  put  round  his  neck.  In 
the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of  these  ill-paired  asso- 
ciates were  more  Tehement^and  their  combats  mcov 
firequent ;  the  wolf,  therefore^  bad  a  collar  put 
about  its  neck,  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  began  to  be 
more  fierce  and  unmerciful.  During  the  two.  first 
years,  neither  seemed  to  testify  the  least  tendency 
towards  engendering ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  that  the  wolf,  which  was  die  female, 
showed  the  natural  desire,  but  wiUiout  abating 
either  in  its  fierceness  or  obstinacy.  This  appetite 
rather  increased  than  repressed  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity ;  they  became  every  day  more  intractable 
and  ferocious,  and  nothing  was  heard  between  them 
but  the  sounds  of  rage  and  resentment.  They  both, 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  became  remarkably  lean/ 
without  ever  approaching  each  other,  but  to  com- 
bat. At  lengUi,  tJieir  quarrels  became  so  desperate, 
that  the  dog  killed  die  wolf,  who  was  become 
more  weak  and  feeble ;  and  he  vras  soon  after  him- 
self obliged  to  be  killed,  for,  upon  being  set  at 
liberty,  be  instantly  flew  upon  every  animal  he 
met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even  men  themselves  not 
escaping  his  savage  fury. 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  upon  foxes,  taken 
yovDg,  but  with  no  better  success ;  they  were  never 
f 
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foomti  to  Engender  with  dogs ;  and  our  leaned 
natoralist  s^ems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  their  naituret 
are  too  opposite  ever  to  provoke  mutml  desire. 
One  thin^,  however,  mast  be  remariied,  that  the 
animals  on  which  he  tried  his  experiments  were 
rather  too  old  when  taken,  and  had  partly  acquired 
their  natural  savage  appetites,  before  they  catire  into' 
bis  posffffision.  The  wdS,  as  he  acknowledges,  was 
two  or  thr^  months  old  before  it  was  caught,  and 
the  foxes  were  taken  in  toips.  It  may,  ther^re, 
be  eawly  supposed,  that  nothing  could  ever  after 
thoroughly  tame  those  creatures,  that  had  bee'A 
buckled  in  the  wild  state,  and  had  caught  aH  the 
habitudes  of  the  dam.  I  hare  seen  these  animals, 
when  taken  earlier  in  the  woods,  become  very 
tame  ;  and,  indeed,  they  rather  were  displeasing  by 
being  too  familiar  than  too  ^y.  It  were  to  feie 
WiAed  tlMt  the  experiment  were  tried  upon  such  as 
theie ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  jt  would 
produce  the  de»ired  success.  Nevertheless,  tbese 
experltnentis  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither  the 
wblf  nor  the  fox  are  of  the  same  nature  \ti(h  the 
dog,  but  ea«b  of  a  species  perfectly  distinct,  and 
their  joint  produce  tawt  probably  unfruitful. 

The  dog,  when  first  whelped,  is  not  a  com- 
pletely Bnished  animal.  In  this  kind^  as  ill  all  the 
rest  which  bring  fort^  nwny  at  ft  thne,  the  yovng 
we  not  so  perfect  as  in  those  which  bk'ing  forth  but 
One  or  two.  They  we  always  produced  with  t^e 
eyes  closed,  the  lids  being  hdd  together,  not  by 
sticking,  but  by  a  kind  of  Am  membr&ne,  Which 
is  torn  as  soon  ae  the  npptt  eyt-M  becomes  strong 
ettougfa  to  niie  ib  fiwn  ttie  under.    In  gtitaeiral:. 
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their  eycB  are  not  opened  till  ten  or  twelve  dayt 
dd.  I>Drlng  that  time,  the  bones  of  the  scull  are 
not  c<Hnpleted,  the  body  is  pnffed  up,  the  nose  is 
short,  and  the  whole  form  bat  ill  sketched  out.  In 
leRs  than  a  month  the  puppy  begins  to  use  all  iti 
Senses ;  and,  from  thence,  makes  hasty  advanced  to 
its  perfection.  At  the  fourth  month  the  dog  loses 
some  of  his  teeth,  as  in  other  animals,  and  these  are 
renewed  by  such  as  never  ftdl.  The  number  of 
these  amount  to  forty-two,  which  is  twelve  more 
than  is  found  in  any  of  the  cat  kind,  which  are 
known  never  to  have  above  thirty.  The  teeth  of 
the  dog,  being  his  great  and  only  weapon,  are 
formed  in  a  manner  much  more  serviceable  than 
those  of  the  former  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  quad- 
raped  that  has  a  greater  facility  in  rending,  cutting, 
or  chewing  it8  food.  He  cuts  with  his  incisors. 
Or  fore-teeth,  he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine 
teeth,  and  he  chews  his  meat  with  bis  grinders ; 
these  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  so  placed  (hat, 
when  the  jaws  are  shut,  there  remains  a  distance 
between  them,  so  that  the  dog,  by  opening  his 
moQ^  ever  so  wide,  does  not  lose  the  power  of  his 
jAWB.  But  if  is  otherwise  in  the  cat  kind,  whose 
hicisors  or  catting  teeth  are  very  small,  and  whose 
grinding  teeth,  when  brought  together,  touch  more 
closely  than  those  of  the  dog,  and,  consequently, 
have  less  power.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  can  squeeze 
any  thing  more  forciUy  btiween  my  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  when  the  distance  is  greater,  than  be- 
tween any  other  two  fingers,  whose  distance  from 
each  other  is  less. 

Thifl  animal  ia  capable  of  ne-prod»cing  at  tb« 
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agti  of  4ffidre  months*^  goes  nine  Tveeka  vritfa 
young,  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Few  quadrupeds  are  less  delicate  in  their  food ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  kinds  of  birds  which  the 
dc^  will  not  venture  to  touch.  He  is  even  known, 
although  in  a  savage  state,  to  abstain  from  injuring 
some  which  one  might  suppose  he  had  every  reason 
to  oppose.  The  dogs  and  the  vultures  which  live 
wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  (for  die  Maho- 
metan law  has  expelled  this  us^ul  animal  from 
human  society)  continue  together  in  a.  very  sociable 
and  friendly  manner.f  As  they  are  both  useful  in 
devouring  such  carcases  aa  might  otherwise  putrefy, 
and  thus  infect  the  air,  the  inhabitants  supply  them 
with  provisions  every  day,  in  order  to  keep  them 
near  the  city.  Upon  the^e  occasions,  ^e  quad- 
rupeds and  birds  are  often  seen  together  tearing  the 
same  piece  of  flesh,  without  the  least  enmity  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  together  wiUi 
a  kind  of  affection,  and  bring  up  their  young  in  the 
same  nest. 

Although,  the  dog  is  a  voracious  animal,  yet  he 
can  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time.  We  have  an 
instance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  this  kind,  in  which  a  bitch  that  had  been  for- 
gotten in  a  country-house,  lived  forty  days,  without 
any   other  nourishment  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt 

*  To  tliis  description  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  particulars 
from  LinnsuE,  as  I  find  them  in  the  origiDsl.  Vomitua  gramina 
pUTgatur :  cacat  supra  lapidem.  Album  giscum  antlaepticnm 
summuin.  Mingit  ad  latua  ^this,  hofrever,  not  till  the  animal  ia 
ninemonthBold)  cumhospitesfepecenties.  Odoratanumalterius 
Procia  rixantibuB  crudelis.  Menstruans  coit  cum  Tariis.  Mordet 
billot.    Coli»ret  copula junctus. 

f  Hauelquist  Itei  Psieitia.  p.  232. 
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which  she  had  torn  in  pieces.  It  should  seem  that 
water  is  more  necessary  to  the  do^  than  food  ;  he 
drinks  often,  though  not  abundantly ;  and  it  is 
commonly  believed,  that  when  abridged  in  water, 
he  xuns  mad.  This  dreadful  malady,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  so  well  known,  is  the  greatest 
inconvenience  diat  results  from  the  keeping  this 
fiiithful  domestic.  But  it  .is  a  disorder  by  no  means 
so  frequent  as  the  terrors  of  the  timorous  would 
suppose  ;  the  dog  has  been  often  accused  of  mad- 
uese,  without  a  fair  trial ;  and  some  persons  hare 
been  supposed  to  receive  their  deaths  from  his  bite, 
when  either  their  own  ill-grounded  fears,  or  their 
neural  disorders,  were  the  true  cause.* 


t*  Upoo  tbe  autboril;  of  the  celebrated  LeibDitz,  u  c 
nicated  to  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  France,  we  are  informed  of  tha 
singularly  curious  circumstance,  of  a  dog  being  able  to  call  in  a 
dittinct  and  intelligible  manner,  for  tea,  cofTee,  cbocolate,  and 
otber  articlet.  This  adimal  belonged  to  a  peasant  of  Saxony,  anct 
trai  of  a  middling  aise.  A  little  boy,  the  peaiant's  son,  fancied  be 
perceived  in  tbe  dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resemblance  of  certaia 
words,  and  tberefore  took  it  into  his  head  to  teach  him  to  speak. 
For  this  purpose  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  with  his  pupil, 
wbo  was  about  three  years  old  when  this  his  learned  education 
commenced ;  and  at  length  made  such  a  progress  in  language,  as 
to  be  able  to  articulate  no  less  than  thirty  trords.  It  appears,  how-* 
ever,  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  truant,  and  did  not  willingly 
exert  his  talents,  being  rather  pressed  into  ths  service  oflilerature; 
sndit  was  necesMiy  that  the  words  should  be  first  pronounced  to 
him  each  time,  which  he,  as  it  were,  echoed  to  his  preceptor. 
Leibnitz  however  attests  that  he  himself  beard  him  speak ;  and 
tbe  French  Academicians  add,  that  unless  they  had  received  the 
testimony  of  so  great  a  man  as  Leibnitz,  they  should  hardly  bare' 
dared  to  report  tbe  drcamttaocA] 
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The  Wolf. 

The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  so  Tery  much  alike 
mternally^  that  the  most  expert  anatomists  can 
scarcely  perceive  the  difference  i  and  it  may  be 
asserted  a)so,  that,  externally^  some  dogs  more  nearly 
resemble  the  wolf  than  they  do  each  other.  It  was- 
this  strong  stmilitude  that  first  led  some  naturaljsfs 
to  consider  them  as  the  same  animal^  and  to  Io(^' 


grey,  extremely  rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towards 
the  roots  with  a  kind  of  ash-coloui«d  fiir.  In  cwn- 
paring  him  to  any  of  our  well-known  breed  of  dogs, 
the  great  Dane,  or  mongrel  greyhound,  for  instance, 
he  will  appear  to  have  the  \t^  shorter,  tiie  bead 
larger,  the  muzzle  thicker,  the  eyes  smaller,  and 
more  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  ears  shorter 
and  atraiter.    He  appears,  in  every  respect,  stronger 
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"Die  Wolf. 
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than  tbe  do^ ;  and  tbe  length  of  his  bur  contributn 
still  niore  to  his  robust  appearance.  Tbe  featsre 
vrhidi  principally  distinguishes  the  visage  of  the 
wolf  from  that  of  Ute  dog,  is  tbe  eye,  which  opens 
flloatingly  Qpwuda,  in  the  same  direction  urith  the 
nose ;  whereas,  in  tbe  dog  it  opens  more  at  right 
angles  with  the  nose,  as  in  nan.  The  tail  ako,  in 
this  animal,  is  long  and  bushy ;  and  he  carries  it 
rather  more  between  his  hind  legs  than  tbe  dog  is  seen 
to  do.  The  coloor  of  the  eye-balls  in  the  wolf  are 
of  a  fiery  greea,  and  gtres  his  visage  a  fierce  and 
fetrsiidable  air,  which,  his  natural  dispositron  does 
hy  no  means  contradict.* 

Tbe  wolf  is  one  vi  those  animala  vriiese  appetite 
£ar.  animal  food'  is  the  most  .vehement,  aad  tthont 
neaoaiof  sMisfyinglfaisiappetlt^  an  tbe  nost  iBrioas,. 
NaMiffe  has:  furnished  him  with  strength,  cunniag. 
agility,  and.afl.those  requisites  which  fit  an  i^dmI 
for  paraaipffi  OTertahiog,  aad  conquering, its  prey; 
m^d  yet,  with  all  these,  the  wolf  most  frequently  dies 
<^  hQQger,  for  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  man. 
Being  long  proscribed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  hid 
h<a^,  he  is  obliged  to.  fly  from,  human  habitatioas, 
and  to  liiein  tbe  foreU,  where  the  few  wild  animak 
to  be  foojid  there  escape  him  either  by  tbdr  swift* 
nets  or  their  art ;  er.aie  sui^lied  In  too  small  a  pnK 
portion  lO'SaUsfy  bis  ropscity.  He  is  natuTBlly.dqll 
and  cowardly ;  bat  frequently  disappointed,  and  as 
often  reducixl  to  the  vcurge  of  femise,  he.  becomes 
ingenious  fram  want»  and  couiageoos  Irom  na* 
oessity.  "When  .pressed  with  hu^igerj  be  braves  daorf 

*  The  red  of  tbie  histoi;  of  the  wolf  is  taken  from  M.  Buffbn ; 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  complete  model  for  natural  history. 
If  I  add  or  diffisr,  I  marlEit  a*  luuak. 
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ger,  and  -comes  to  attack  those  animals  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  man,  particalarly  such  a» 
he  can  readily  carry  away ;  lambs,  sheep,  or  even 
dogs  themaelveSj  for  all  animal  food  becomes 
then  equally  agreeable.  When  this  excursion  has 
succeeded,  he  often  returns  to  the  charge,  until  hav- 
ing been  wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  or 
the  ^epherds,  he  bides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest 
eoverte,  and  only  ventures  out  at  night ;  then  sal- 
lies forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peering  round  the 
Tillages,  carries  off  such  animals  as  are  not  under 
[ffotection,  attacks  the  sheep-folds,  scratches  up  and 
Undermines  the  thresholds  of  doors  where  they  are 
housed,  enters  furious,  and  destroys  alt  before  he  be- 
gins to  fix  upon  and  carry  off  bis  prey.  When  these 
sallies  do  not  succeed,  he  then  retiirns  to  the  Slickest 
part  of  Uie  forest,  content  to  pursue  those  smaller 
animafe,  which,  even  when  taken,  afford  him  but  a 
scanty  supply.  He  there  goea  re^larly  to  work, 
follows  by  the  scent,  opens  to  the  view,  still  keeps- 
following,  hopeless  himself  of  overtaking  the  prey, 
but  expecting  that  some  other  wolf  wilt  come  in  to 
his  assistance,  and  then  content  to  share  the  spott. 
At  last,  when  his  necessities  are  very  urgent,  he 
boldly  faces  certain  destruction ;  he  attacks  women 
and  children,  and  sometimes  ventures  even  to  fail 
upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continual  agita- 
tions, and  ends  his  life  in  madness. 

The  wotf,  as  well  ext«*nally  as  internally,  so 
nearly  resembles  tlie  dog,  that  he  seems  modelled 
upon  the  same  plan ;  and  yet  he  only  offers  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal.  If  his  form  be  like,  his  nature 
is  so  different,  tiiat  he  only  preserves  the  ill  qualities 
of  the  dog,  without  «ny  of  his  good  ones.    Indeed, 
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ttey  MB  80  di^ent  in  their  disposittong,  that  no 
-two  animah  can  have  a  more  perfect  ant^athy  to 
«ach  other.,  A  young  dog  flhuddera  at  the  sight  of 
a  wolf ;  he  even  shuns  his  scent,  which,  though  un- 
known, is  BO  repugnant  to  his  nature,  that  he  conies 
trembling  to  take  protection  near  bis  master.  A 
dOg  who  is  stronger,  and  who  knows  his  strength, 
bristles  up  at  the  sight,  testifies  bis  animosity,  at- 
tacks him  with  courage,  eiideaTonrs  to  put  him  to 
flight,  and  does  all  in  bis  power  to  rid  himself  of  ft 
presence  that  is  hateful  to  him.  They  never  meet 
without  either  ftying  or- fighting  :  fighting  for  life 
and  death,  and  widiout  mercy  on  either  side.  If 
the  w^f  is  the  stronger,  he  tears  and  devours  his 
pr^  ;  the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  generous^ 
and  contents  himself  with  his  victory ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  that  /Ae  body  of  a  dead  enemy  smeUa 
vaeil :  he  leaves  him  where  he  fells,  to  serve  u 
food  for  birds  of  prey,  or  for  other  wolves,'  since 
they  devour  each  odier  ;  and  when  one  wolf  bap^- 
pens  to  be  desperately  wounded,  the  rest  track 
him  by  his  blood,  and  are  sure  to  show  him  no 
mercy.  >      ' 

Tbe  dog,  even  in  his  savage  state,  is  not  cruel; 
he  is  easily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly  attached  to 
his  master.  The  wolf,  when  taken  young,  be- 
comes tame,  but  never  has  an  attachment ;  nature 
is  stronger  in  him  than  education  ;  he  resumes,  with 
age,  his  natural  dispositions,  and  returns,  as  soon 
as  he  can,  to  the  woods  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
Dogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds^  seek  tbe  company 
of  other  animals ;  they  are  naturally  disposed  to 
follow  and  accompany  other  creatures  beside  them- 
selves ;  and  even  by  instinct,  wi^out  any  education, 
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tak«  t(>  tbe  csreof  floclbq.aEKdJieFdR.  The«iKil^  on 
the  contrary,  H  the  en^oqy  of  ^Uflociety  ;'be4o4&n0t 
«vep  \s,e9p  ipuct>  compafly  witbtho^e  of  toii.^ncL 
.M^hcH  they  are  ^een  ip^  p4(Ju  t^^t^^ri  U^  Q9(tobe 
.conaideineil  as  a  peftcefol  socMiy,  but  a  contbimitiMl 
for  war :  tJiey  testify  their  jiostite  iatontions  by  tJbeir 
loud  howlii^Sj  and  by  their  fWrceness  discover  a 
p^j^ct  for  aitaf^ing  soine  g^eat  animal,  sudi  as  a 
«tag  (jr  ft  butt,  f?  to  destroy  some  in<^  rediMbttUe 
Watdi-dog.  The  inatant  tbeir  miliary  e^^ditittti 
16  conipl^ted^  their  society  ii  at  an  end ;  Uiey  tiiea 
paj-V  «nd  ciKch  relarns  in .  silente  to  hi«  solitary 
jetreat.  There  ts  not  evca  afty  strong  Mtechment 
bdtwe^t,  (be  eifiie  wad  fenaler  they  se^  eadi 
.other  oefy  <3vnx  m  year,  and  rctnaui  but  a  few  days 
tqgetbfir :  they. always  toupibe  in  winter  ;  at  which 
time  several  nwles  ate  eeen  foNmviug  ont  fem^ei 
and  Ibis,  amocia^on  is  stlU  looife  blomiy  than  the 
former  :  th^  di^te  meet  cruelty,  growj,  bvki 
figbt,  and  (ear  each  other ;  and  it  sometimes  b«p- 
pena  tint  the  majority  kill  the  wolf  Which  has  been 
duefly  prefeired  by  the  fesiile.  It  is  ttsml  fl>r  Ifte 
she-wolf  to  fly  from  them  all  with  bim  she  has 
eheaen  ;  and  watches  this  opportiuoity  when  tbe  rest 

..  Th«  season,  for  coupling  doea-  not  eontinue  abore 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  ;  and  aauiiUy  ctmunencos 
tfnatig  the  oJ^t>  those  whidti  are  y<>ung  bang 
liater  is  their  desires.  The  males  have  no  fixed 
time  for  engetidering ;  they  pass  from  one  female 
to  Ae  other,  beginnhig  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  ending  at  the  hitter  end  of  February.  The 
time  of  pregnancy  is  about  three  montfas  and  a 
half;  and  the  youag  wolves  are  found  from  the 
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latter  wd  9f : Aprit  to  Mi»  l>eginiiia^  ^f  July.  The 
ictug  qcwltipB»nc^<rfi,th&  vptf'P.prtgwncy  is  suA- 
cj^iU^  tp  m^  ^  distinction  1>«twe«a  it  and  Ibe 
dog.;.,]clid,  npt.  ijs0  UtCt.fiety  fleweflew  of  the:  ^w, 
t^e  hpivl  inete*d.  pf  horbi^g,  :ABd  flM  l^eaMv  dunt- 
tioFi  of  its  |jfs«:J|«pyQ.K(»,  ^ouJM.  ^.ito  b«ipg  tm 
anifl^.  of  it»  wwi^  ;.pgtoMeQkur  sfte^e^.  In  ottnr 
reflpQe:M,.faloweT.«rj'Ui<ty!AM  «ntii;ely  Alike  r  tli0  wolf 
c()up)e«.,exffc(|y  }^e  fehp  dog^.ttrapftrtt  are  ftMmwd 
if)^,<h«:«4int)  itwitmr*  «nd  tbifiriscywcatjob  hindeind 
by.1^e.'9aitiectti9P..,  Wh^the^hie-wQlytswre  oev 
tbflu?  Aiffffi  of  briogiflf  forth,  ft^  (*efc  «>m9  Tcry 
tliited  8(|oty  in  thiB  .^diest  partof  tb«  fprett ;  in 
the  qiiddle  of,  this  they  m^e  a  imal)  Q|>eDiB^ 
cutting  aw^y.tbe  tiiOiiaB  AsdJijriars  With  tbeir  te«th, 
and  afterwards  cafiy  thithec  a  jgreat  qtiftntity  of 
iBOs»>  whifih  they,  foni  into  a  b4d  £ar  their  young 
ones^  They  generally  String  forth  five,  or  six,  and 
BOBfGtitnea,  ewn  t»  nwie  at  a  litter.  Tt%  cubs  are 
bnni|:ht  forth^  like  fh«se  of.  the  bitch,  pith  the  eyes 
closed ;  the  dam  sutjhlev  tl^pi  for  aome  vre^,  and 
teaches  theiii  betimes,  tp. eat  fleshy  which  she  pr^ 
pares  for  them  by  chewing  it  first  herself.  Some 
time  after  she  brings  them  stronger  food^  hares» 
partridgeSj  and  birds  yet  alive.  The  young  wolves 
begin  by  flaying  with  Ihefn.  and  end  by  kiUing 
tbem.  The  daqi  tbeo  strips  them  of  their  feafh»^ 
tears  tbem  in  pieces,  and  gives  to  each  of.  them  a 
share.  They  do  di^  Its^e  the  den  where  they  have 
been  littered,  till  they  are  mx  w^etfs  or  two.  rjiooths 
old.  They  then  follow  the  old  .^n?,.  who  lea^.  ^eitt 
to  drink  to  the  trunk  of  some  old  tnee  whena  tha 
water  has  settled,  or  some  fod  in  the  msi^bour- 
hood.     If  she  apprehends  any  dinger,  she  iostanUy 
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conceals  them  in  the  first  convenient  place,  or  brings 
then)  back  to  their  former  retreat.  In  this  manner 
they  follow  her  for  some  months';  when  they  are 
attacked,  she  defends  them  with  all  her  strdnglh, 
and  more  than  uma)  ferocity.  Although]  at  other 
times,  more  timorous  thao  the  male,  at  that  season 
she  becomes  bold  and  fearless  ;  willing  perhaps  to 
teach  the  young  ones  ftiture  courage  by  her  own 
example.  It  is  not  till  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve 
mon^s  old,  and  until  they  have  shed  their  first 
teeth,  and  completed  the  new,  that  she  thinks  them 
in  a  capacity  to  shift  for  themselres.  Tben  when 
they  have  acquired  arms  from  Nature,  and  have 
learned  industry  and  courage  'from  her  example, 
she  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  being  again 
engaged  in  bringing  Up  a  new  progeny. 

The  males  and  females  are  in  a  capacity  to  en- 
gender when  two  years  old.  It  is  probable  that  the 
females  of  this  species  as  well  as  of  most  others, 
are  sooner  completed  than  the  males  ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  they  never  desire  to  copulate  until 
their  second  winter ;  from  whence  we  may  suppose 
that  they  live  fiReen  or  twenty  years  ;  for,  aUowing 
three  years  for  their  complete  growth,  this  multi- 
plied by  seven  gives  them  a  life  of  twenty-one  ; 
most  animals,  as  has  been  observed,  living  about 
seven  times  the  number  of  years  which  they  take  to 
Come  to  perfection.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  as 
yet  no  certainty,  no  more  than  of  what  huntsmen 
fassert,  that  in  all  the  litters  there  are  more  males 
than  females.  From  them  also  we  learn  that  there 
are  some  of  the  males  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
female,  who  accoafpany  her  during  her  gestation; 
onti]  the  time  Of  bringing  forth,  when  she  bides 
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the  phce  of  her  retreat  from  the  male>  lest  b^  ahovld 
devour  her  cubs.  Bilt  after  this,  wbeo:  ^ey  9fe 
broufifht  forth,  that  be  then  takes  the  same  care  of 
them  as  the  feen^le,  carries  them  provisions,  andj 
if  the  dam  should  happen  to  be  killed^  rears  thetn  up 
in  her  stead. 

The  wolf  grovvs  grey  as  he  gro^s  old,  and  his 
teeth  wear,  like  these  of  most  other  animals,  by 
using.  He  sleeps  when  bie  belly  is  full,  or  when 
he  is  fatigued,  ratherby  day  than  night ;  andalw^ya, 
like  the  dog,  is  very  easily  waked.  .  He  drinks 
^requenliy ;  and  io  tjoies  of  drought,  when  there  is 
no  water  to  be  bund^in  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
or  in' the  pools  ab^t- , the .  forest,  be  pomes  oftenj 
in  the  day,  down  to  the  brooks,  or  the  lakes  in  the 
plain..  .  Although  very  vora,ciouSj  he  supports  lounger 
for  along  time,  and  often  lives  four  or  five  days 
without  food,  provided  be  be  supplied  with  water. 

The  wolf'  has  gre^t  strength,  particularly  in  bis 
fore  parts,  in  th6  muscles  of  his  neck^  ^nd  his  jaws. 
He  <^rriea  off  a  cdieep  in  bis  moifth  without  letting 
it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs  with  it  much  swifter 
than  the  shepherds  who  pursue  him  ;  so  that  nothing 
but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  and  oblige  him  to  quit 
his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always  with 
greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  least  re- 
sisted ;  for  be  uses  precautions  with  sucb  animals  as 
attempt  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  is  ever 
cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when  under  a  ne- 
cessity* of  satisfying  hunger,  or  making  good  his 
retreat  When  he,  is  wounded  by  a  bullet,  be  is 
heat'd  to  cry  out ;  and  yet,  when  surrounded  by  the 
peasants,  end  atttickied  with  clubs,  he  never  howls 
as  the',d6g  under  correction,  but  defends  hl^nself  in 
silence,  and  dies  as'^harj  as  he  lived. 
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His  nature  ib,  in  fact,  more  savage  than  that  of 
tb«  dog ;  he  has  tess  sensibility  and  greater  strength.' 
He  travels,  runs,  and  kieeps  plundering  for  whole 
days  and  night$  together.  He  is  in  a  mariner  in- 
defatigable ;  and  perhaps  of  all  animals  he  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  hunted  down.  The  dog  is  good- 
natured  and  courageous ;  the  wolf^  though  savage, 
ib  ever  fearful.  If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  apit- 
fall,  he  i^  for  some  time  so-frightened  and  astonished, 
that  he  may  be  killed  without  offering  to  resist;  or 
taken  alive  without  inuch  danger.  At  that  Instant, 
one  may  clap  a  collar  round  his  neck,  niuzzle  him, 
and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever  giving  the 
least  signs  of  anger  or  T^ntment.  At  all  other 
times  he  has  his  senses  in  great  perfection  ;  his  eye, 
his  ear,  andparticularlyhissenseof  smelling,  which 
is  even  superior  to  the  two' former.  He  smells  a 
carcase  at  more  than  a'league's  distance  ;'  he  also 
perceives  living  aDtmals  a  great  way  off,  and  follows 
them  a  long  time'upon"  the  scent.  Whenever  he 
leaves  the  wood;  he  always  takes  care  to  go  out 
againsi  the  wind.  WB^n  just  come  toits  extremity, 
he  stops  to  examine,  by  hi,3'  smell,  on  all  sides,  the 
emanations  thstt  may  come  eithe^  from  his  enemy 
or  bis  prey,  which  be  Very  nicely  distinguishes. 
He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  kills  himself  to 
those  he  finds  dead  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  disdain 
these  when  no  better  is  to  be  had.  He  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  human  flesh  ;  and  perhaps,  if  he  were 
sufficiently  powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other:  Wolves 
have  been  seen  following  arinies,  and  arriving  ia 
numbers  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  de- 
voured such  dead  bodies  as!  were  left  upon  the  field. 
Of  but  negligently  iuterre^l.  'I't'hese,   when   once 
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accnstomed  to  human  Aesh,  ever  after  aeek  par- 
ticularly to  attack  mankind^  and  choose  to  &B  upon 
the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock.  We  hard  had  a 
late  instance  of  two  or  three  of  these  keeping  a 
whole  province,  for  more  than  a  month,  in  a  con- 
tinual alarm. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  whote  counlfy  is 
called  out  to  extirpate  these  most  'dehgerons  In- 
vaderB.-  The  hunting  the  wolf  is  a  favourite  diver- 
«ion  among  the  great  of~some  coiiitti^es;  and  it 
must  he  confessed  it  seems  to  be  A^  most  useful  of 
any.  '  These  animals  are  distinguished  hy  (h«i 
Jtantsman  into  the  young  wolf,  the  old  wolf,  and  tha 
great  wolf.  They  are  Known  by  (hd  prints  of  dieir 
feet ;  the  older  the  vfolf,  the  Idrger  the  track  he 
l^ves.  That  of  the  female  is  narrower  And  longer 
than  that  of  the  male.  It  is  necessary  to  Tiave  a 
very  good  starter  to  put  up  the  wolf;  and  it  in 
even  conventent  to  use  every  art.  to  encourage  him 
in  his  pursuit ;  for  aH  dogs  have  d  natural  repug- 
nance against  this  animal,  and  kre  \Mt  cold  in  their 
endeavours.  When  the  woff  is  once  put  up,  it  Is 
then  proper  to  have  gi^yhounds  to  let  flv  at  him,  in 
leashes,  one  after  the  other.  The  ftrst  Kttsh  is  sent 
After  him  in  the  begmning,  seconded  by  a  man  on 
h^eback ;  tlie  second  are  \et  loose  aboat  half  a 
mile Either,  aridilid  tfiTrd  when  the  rest  of  the  dogs 
Mme  ii|)  with,  and  begin  to  bait  hrm.  He  for  a 
long  tiirie  keeps  them  <^,  stands  his  ground,  threa- 
fens  &em  on  all  sides,  and  often  gets  away ;  hot 
^Mally  Ae  hunters  arriving  come  in  aid  of  the 
dogs,  and  ftelp  to  dispatch  him  with  their  cutlasses. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  dogs' testify  no  ap- 
petite to  enjoy  tlteirvictw^,  but  Ibave  him  whexo 
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he  fells,  a  frightfal  Bpectacle,  and  even  in  death 

hideous. 

The  wolf  is  sometimes  also  hunted  with  harriers.; 
but  as  be  always  goes  straight  forward,  and  often 
holds  his  speed  for  a  whole  day  together,  this  kind 
of  chace  is  tedious  and  disagreeable,  at  least  if  the; 
bariers  are  not  assisted  by  greyhounds,  who  may 
harass  him  at  every  view.  Several  other  arte  have 
been  also  used  to  take  and  destroy  this  noxious 
animal.  .  He  is  surrounded  and  wounded  by  men^ 
ftnd  large  house-dogs ;  be  is  secured  in  traps ;  he  ia 
poisoned  by  carcases  prepared  and  placed  for  that 
purpose,  and  ia  caught  in  pit-falls.  "  Gesoer  tells 
us  of  a  friar,  a  woman,  and  a  wolf,  being  taken  in 
one  of  these,  all  in  the  same  night.  The  woman 
lost  her  senses  with  the  fright,  the  friar  his  reputa- 
^on,  and  the  wolf  his  life."  Alt  these  disastersj) 
^Dweyer,  do  not  prevent  this  animal's  multiplying 
^  great  numbers,  particularly  in  countries  wfiere; 
the  woods  are  plenty.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy; 
are  greatly  infested  with  them  ;  but  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,, are  happily  set  free.  ■  , 

King  Kdgar  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  attempted 
to  rid  this  kingdom  of  such  disagreeabte  inmates^ 
\y.  commuting  the  punishment  for  certain,  crimes 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  wolves'  tonguesi 
from  ..each,  criminal-*  However,  some  centuries 
«fter,  these  animals  were,  again  increased  to  suchi^ 
de{;ree,  as  to.become  the  object  of  royal  attention  i 
a9cordingly  E)dward  the  First,  issued  out  his  mandato 
to  one  Peter,  Corbet  to  superintend  and  assist  in  th^ 
destruction  of  tfiein.  They  are  said  to  have  ia* 
lipsted  Ire^nd ,  long  after  they  vfere  extirpa^d  io 
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Eii|^d ;  l^wreTer^  the  oldest  men  io  that  country 
remeniber  nothing  of  these  animals;  and  it  is  ■pro-, 
bable  that  tliere  have  been  nooe  there  for  more 
than  a  century  past.  Scotland  also  ii  tot^ly 
free. 

The  cokmr  of  this  aoimul  di&rs  according  to 
the,  differeDt  climates  where  k  is  bred,  and- ofteq 
changes  eren  in  the  same  -country.  Beside  tho 
cohhood  wolves>  which  are  found  in  France. and 
Germany,  there^  are  others  with  thicker  hair,  in- 
clining  to  yellctw.  These  are  noie  savage  and  less 
Bossious  than  the  f(nrnier>  n^Aher  approaching  thet 
ioclu  nor  habitations,  and  lifiag  rather  by  th^ 
ebace  than  rapine.  lu  the  northern  cliihales  they. 
ite  found  some  quite.- black,  and  some  white  all 
over.  The.  former  are  larger  and  stj^nger  than 
those  of  any  other  kinds. 

.  The  species  is  .very  much  diffused  io  everypart 
ofibeworltfj  being  ^iind  in  AjsHi,  Africa,  and-iit 
America,  as  w^l  as  Eunope.  The  wolves  of  Se^-- 
g«l  resemble  theseof  Fratice,  except  that  they  are 
birger  and'  much  -fiercer  th4n  thode  of'Ejurope" 
Those  of  Egypt.are  smaller  than' those  c^  Greecej 
In  the  East,  tbe'.wolf.is  trained  up  for  a  show,  being 
taught  to  dance  and  play  'tricks';  and  one  of  these 
thua  educated,  often  sells  for  four  .or; five  hundred 
crowns.  "  Uis  said  that  in  Ijapland  the  1ff(4f  will 
never  attack'a  rein-d^er  that  is  seen  haltered  ;' .  foe 
this  wary^nimdl,  being  vwil  ^qHsint«d;,with  Ik6 
■tatttfa  •f'a  trap/ -suspects  one  wJii^ver.U  perceives 
airtjpe:  .  However,  whrai  h&.ee^  jt^  (j^fjeotireily. 
at  Ubei^y,:he  seldom;  ^s  .to  dpsli^fit. '  /  ;i  : ,  .1 
"  The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blackec.  ^nd 

much  less  than  tho^  in  other,  parte  5^,  the.  world. 
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and  approaches  ne&rer  in  form  to 'Ale  dbg^ -^n 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind.*'  In  'ftct,  ■they-li^re 
made  use  of  as  sacb  by  the  saTag;ed^  ttll  4ie  Enro-* 
peans  introduced  others;  and  even.  noWy  em  the 
remoter  shores,  or  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  the  sava^^  stil)  make  use  of  tfcese  atiifaals 
ID  hnilting.  They  are  very  tsnie  and  gehtle ;  and  ' 
ftose  of  this  kind  that  are  wild  ar6  neither  sd  lar^ 
nor-  so  iierce  as  an  European  v/iM,  nor  do'  tK^  ever 
attack  mankind.  They  go  togethefin  large  packs 
by  night  to  hunt  the  deer,  vrfiich  they  do  as  well 
6s  any  d6gs  in  England ;  and'  it  'is  confidently 
asserted  that  one  of  theiti  is  wISeient  to  run  down  a 
deo'-t  Whenever  they  are  sten  abMg  the  banks  of 
ihose  rirers  near  which  the  wandering  natives  pitcfe 
their  hute,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  bison  of 
the  deer  are  not  far  off;  and  the  Savago^affirm  ibat 
ihe  wolves  come  witb  the  tidings,  in  order  to  iiave 
tile  garbage,  after  the  animal  ha«'been  JtiHed  by  tho 
hunters.  Catesby  adds  a  cireaimtartce  relative 
to  these  anim^^  which,  if  true,  itivalidates  many  (tf 
M.  ^ffoii's  observations  in  the  foregoing  hrtti^j 
He  Asserts,  that  these  being  the  only  dogs  nsed-'b^ 
Itie  Americans,  b^ore  ihe  arrival  of  the  Elaiop«ani 
am«ngtbemj  tiny  ii&ve  ainae  engAttlered  Mgei^j 
.amd  that  their  breed  has  become  prblific;  which 
proves  the  dog  ai)d  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same 
spikcies.  It  weve  to  he  wished  that  this  fact  were 
battel*' tfsoertained;  we  should  then  know  to  d 
j6ertatntry:.ita'ffhftt  a  degree  tfie  ^o|^  and  woU've* 
fe^Kible  eacl»  «Aer;  as-Well  Wnatare  as  in  copftp* 
mation;   we  Inight  then,  perhap8>  be 'emiUed>  to 

f  Brooki^V^l^aliiral  History,  vol,' I,  p.  198, 
■f  tflcticmWre  ftitisonn^,- Kmlp'.  --■■■■ 
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improve  the  breed  of  our  dogs,  by  bringp'ng  them 
back  to  their  native  forma  and  instincts ;  we  might, 
by  crossing  the  strain,  restore  that  race  of  those 
bdd  animals  which  the  ancients  assure  us  were 
more-tban  a  mftfch  for  the  lion." 

However  this  animal  may  be  useful  in  North 
America,  the  wolf  of  Europe  ta  a  very  nostdus 
animal,  and  scarcely  any-  ttiing  belonging  to  him' 
is  good,  exeept  his  akin.  Of  this  the  furriers  make 
a  covering  that  is  warm  and  durable,  though 
coarse  and  unsightly.  His  flesh  is  very  indifferentj 
and  seema  to  be  di^ifced'by'  all  other  animals, 
no  other  creature  being  known  to  eat  the  woIPs 
flesh,  except  the  wdf  himself.  He  breathes  a 
liiosi  foetid  vap^r  from  his  jawa,  as  his  food  is  in- 
discriminate, often  putrid,  and  seldom  cleanly.  In 
short,  every  way .  offensive,  a  savage  aspect,  a 
frightful  howl,  an  insupportable  odour,  a  perverse 
disposition,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hatefiil  while  living, 
aiid  useless  when  dead.* 


.  ^  •  Tbe  wolf  U  KHjaetimea  affected  with  madaeEs,  in  syatf- 
taaa-  and  consequences  exactly  similar  to  that  which  afjects 
the  dog.  This  disease,  as  it  happens  to  them  in  the  depth  of 
ifrinter,  cuinot  he  attrSnUed  to  die  great  keat  of  the  dog- 
dajTB.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  woiid,  they  frequentlyt  in 
tlw  spring  get  upon,  the  fields  of  ice  adjoining  titf  sea,  for 
t)i9  purpose  of  prejing  upon  the  young  seabi  which  tbey  there 
find  asleep:  but  vaqt  pieces  of  the  {9^,  occasionally  detaching 
Ttself  from  the  mast,  they  sre  carried '  with  It  to  a  great  distance 
fton  (he  land,  jrhere  tbey  ptrieh  amite  the  moat  hideous  sad 
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7%e  Fox. 

The  Fox.  very  exactly  resembles  the  wolf  and 
the  dog  internally ;  and,  although  he  differs  ^%atly; 
from  both  in  size  and  carriage,  yet^.when  we  come 
to  examine  his  shapes  minutely,  there  .will  appear 
to  be  .very  little  difference  in  the  description.  Were, ; 
for  instance,  a  painter  to  .draw  from  a  natural 
historian's. exacte^t  description  the  figure  of  a  dQgi 
a  wolf,  and  a  fox,  withovt  haviijg  ever  seen  either,, 
he  would  be  very  apt  to  confound  all^ these  animals 
together ;  or  rather  he  would  be  unable  to  catcb 
those  peculiar  outlines  that  ho  description  can  ^up- 
ply.  Words  will  never  give  any  person  an  exact 
idea  of  forms  any  way  irregular ;  for  althoughthey, 
be  extremely  just  and  precise^,  yet  the  numberless, 
discriminations  to  be' attended,  to .  will  confound 
each  other,  and  we  shall  no  more  conceive  the  pre- 
cise formj  than  we  should  be  able  lo  tell  when  one 
pebble  more  was  added  or  taken  away  from  a  thou- 
sand. To  conceive,  therefore,  how  the  fox  differs 
in  form  from  the  wolf  or  the  dbg,  it  is  nf^essary 
to  see  all  three,  or  at  least  to  supply  the  defects' 
of  descripXion,  by  examining  the,  difference  in  a, 
print. 

The  fox  is  of  a  slenderer  make  (ban  Ae  wolf, 
and  not  near  so  large ;  for  as  the  former  is  above 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  so  the  other  is  not  above 
two  feet  three  inches.  The  tail  of  the.  fox  also,  is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  more  bashy ;  its  nose 
is  smaller,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  greyhound,  and  its  hair  softer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  differs  from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes 
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oUiqaely  situdted/  like  those  of  the  vrolf;  Ht  ewft 
are  directed  abo  in  the  eaihe  manner  aa  tboae  of  tfae 
wolf,  and  its  head  is  equally  large  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  It  difienr  still  more  from  the  dwg  in 
its  strong  offensive  smeU,  wbidi  is  peonliar  to 
the  species,  Aosi  often  the  came -of  their  death. 
Hofrerer,  some -are  ignorantly  of  ojrinion  Uiat  it 
#ill'keep  <^  ihftctioua  diseases,  and  they  preserve 
this'  animal  near 'their  habitations  for  that  very 
purpose. 

'nie  fox  has  wnce  the  beginning  been  fiunoQs 
'for  his  caoning  and  his  arts,  and  lie  partly  merits 
his  reputation.*  Without  attempting  to  oppose 
dfher  the  dc^  or  the  shepherds,  without  attacking 
the  flock,  or  alarming  the  Tillage,  he  5nds  an  easier 
way  to  subsist,  and  gains  by  his  address  what  is  de- 
nied to  his  strength  or  courage.  '  Patient  and  pru- 
dent, he  waits  the  opportunity  for  depredation,  and 
Taries  bis  conduct  wiU)  every  occasion.  His  whole 
study  is  bis  preservation  ;  aldiough  neariy  as'  in- 
diefatigable,  and  actually  more  swift  than  the  wolf, 
he  does  not  entirely  trust  to  either,  but  makes  him- 
self an  asylum,  to  which  he  retires  iii  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  where  he  shelters  himself  from  danger,  and 
brings  up  bis  young. 

As  among  men,  those  who  lead  a  domestic  life 
are  more  civilized,  and  ntore  endued  with  wisdom, 
tiuin  those  who  wander  from  place  to  place,  so,  in 
the  inferior  ranks  of  animated  nature,  the  taking 
posses^n  of  a  home  supposes  a  degi%e  of  instinct 
which' others  arewithoot.-f  The  choice  of  th^ 
situation  for  this  doihicil,  the  art  of  tnaking  it  coii- 

•  BuffoD,  Renard.  fUni. 
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inMJu of «uptriw,rtii;i:ftnd indNtrj'';  ThefQx r^fitf- 
riisbetl  wiidi;boib,;.aa4ttl>wl|]«m.'tQjht6'^)raata9«. 
He:g{inewlly  ke«!p6,:J«s  k^nel'^tthe:  fidge.flf  the 

vef g^oucii^  cdttagb.  Ffoin  theoce .  he .  l^t^w  -^ 
the  crowing  df  tfae-icock,  and  tb^  cackling  0f'ttie 
domeilic  fowls.  He^sdeilte  tk^m  ftt  a  ^stance ;;  Itp 
seizes  his  opportunity,  conceals  his  approttpheSj 
ciw^  9iyiy  alttOg;,  nitres' the  atfacltj  «uafl  aC^lom 
xMbctis  without  :his  booty;  ;  J£  he  bs  able  tp  g^t 
iBto  the  yard,  he  b^ns  by  leveUin^  all  thie  poultry 
vril&out  remtA^e^  atid  taFryiag  ejBT  a  parC  of  the 
^wii,  bides  it  «t  acnne  eeniveeiwt  distaijtee,  ^n& 
a^id  retoms  to  (he  ofoii^.  T%|ting:  frfT  aoother 
fbirl:inthe  fianie  manner,,  he  bides  jfa^  .als^/ hut 
not  in  di6  same  plaQe;  .»)d  this  he  practises  :$m- 
sevtoil  times  together,  until  the. approach  lof.dey^, 
or  the  noise  of  tbedOQiesties,.  give  hini  \varniug  U^ 
retiDe.  The  same  afte  are  practised  when  he  fimj^ 
birds  entwg'led  in  springes  laid  for  them,  by  tfie 
£»wler ;  the  fox  t^k^s  care  to .  be  ijeferehand^  vtty 
expertly  takes  the  bird  out  of  the  snare,  hides  it 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  knows  very  exactly 
vrheo  and  where  to  r^rn  to  B.\wi  himself  of  the 
hiddeh  trettfure.  He  wheqiially  alert  in  seizing  the 
young  hares,  aiud  rab^t^,  helbie  thjey  have  strepgt^ 
enot^  to  escape  hiip,  find  when  the  (M  oiub  a/e 
jveiinded  and  fotJgped,  he  is  sure  to  coine  upon 
Untnt  in  tl^ic  piDpienti;  of  ^iatKSBj  9pd  to  show 
them  no  merijy.'.  In  the  same  manner  he  finds  out 
birds'  nests,  seizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while 
sitting,  and  deitttoys  a  large  qufuitity  ^  g&me.    The 
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wdf  U'  ifioet  tHB'tf^  to  the  pcas<fiit>  but  f  ha  /tu^  Uf 
tine  f^v^epiw-  la  short,  nt^iiig  that^aii  be  oUea 
SfteHH  to  cpiW  £upm;  nitfl,;iDice>,sfrpent^j  toads, 
add  lizards.  He  wiU*  when  uiged  by  hanger^  eat 
vege^Ies  and  jfosectft;  and  those  that  live  near 
the  80a-coasts .wiS>  fpr waat qf  otherfood,  eat  cratH^ 
fthrimii^  And  BhelJ-^h^  The  bedge-hog  in  vain  roSs 
itself  xap  i»b^,  a.  tMi  -to  Ojppoie  bim.  This  deters- 
fQiQied  g}iilUm,t^ep  it  until  ^  '»  diliged  to  appear 
wcOv^red.  aoA  tbe^ih«  devout^  it.  The  wasp  Aod 
tbe,  wild  b^'fli^  atts^k^  with  eqf^  success.  ;  Al- 
tbioiigh  at  fifst  4hey  %  out  upon  their  invader^  and 
aofiuajjy  oUi^  hisi  to  retirej  ib^ .  i'  ^ut  for  a  few 
iniliutes,  ttstii.lia  ,b^ '.)*oll9d  himself  upon  the 
gnmodj  aod  tbas  or^ahed,  such  as  stick  to  bis  shin  i 
be  then  returua  tothe  chai|^j  and  at  last,  by-perse- 
vieraHee>  oUiges  ^t«  to  abandon  their  combs; 
^ffU«kb«,gpeet|ily:  deyeunb  :^oth  wax  ^nA  honey. 
.  *  1^  cbace  nS  tbe  Cm  reijiires  less  preparation 
tbu  th&t  of,  the  ^elfi  and  it  is  also  in(»«  jfleasant 
trnd  amusing.  As  .dogs  l^ve'a  natui;al  repugnaoce 
tt>  pursue  the  wolf,  so  they,  are  equally  alert  in 
followittg  the.  fox  i  which  cbace  they  prefer  even 
to  Aat  of  the  hare  or  the  buck,  Tbe  huntsnteo,  as 
OfKHi  Other  ocami&peu.  have  their  cant  terms  for 
every  part  of  (Us  chace.  The  fox  the  first  year  is 
^aUed  a  tuh',-  the  set^ffid,  ^f»x;  and  the  third,  an 
old  fox  ;  his.  tail  is  called  the  bntth  or  drag,  aii^  his 
excreiAetit  the,  bifUting.  He  isusualjy  pi^rBued  by  a 
large  kind  of  harrier  or  bound,  assis^d  b)!  terriers, 
OP  a  smdlw  ktreed,  thsul  feUpw  him  into  bis  ke^yel, 
aad  attack  hign  there.. .  .Thc.inMaQt.  he  perceiv^ 
bitUBelf  pursued,  h.^  makes  to.  hts  l^^Mwl,  and  ta)(es| 
refuge  at  the  bottom  ^  it,  \rhere  for-  a  while  he 
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Idses  the  cry  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  whole  pack 
cofning;  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their  vehemeDce 
end  rage,  and  the  little  terrier  boldly  ventures  in. 
It  often  happens  that  the  kennd  is  made  under 
a  rock,  or  among  the  roots  of  otd  trees ;  and  ie 
s'uch  cases  the  fox  cannot  be  dug  out,  nor  is  the 
terrier  able  to  contend  with  him  at  the  bottom  of 
bis  hole.  By  this  contrivance  he  continues  secure ; 
but  when  he  can  be  dug  out,  the  usual  way  is  to 
carry  him  in  a  bag  to  some  open  country,  and  there 
set  him  loose  before  the  hounds.  .The  hounds'  and 
the'm'en  follow,  barking  and  shouting  wherever  be 
runs ;  and  the  body  being  strongly  employed,  the 
mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  reflexion  on  the 
futility  of  the  pursuit.  What  adds  to  this  entertain- 
ment is  the  strong  scent  which  the  fox  leaves,  that 
always  keeps  up  a  full  cry  ;  although  as  his  scent  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  hare,  it  is  much  socmer 
evapor^ed.  His  shifts  to  escape,  when  all  retreat 
is  cut  off  to  his  kennel,  are  various  and  surprising. 
He  always  chooses  the  most  wo(kly  country,  and 
takes  those  paths  that  are  most  embarrassed  with 
thorns  and  briars.  He  does  not  double,  nor  use  the 
unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare ;  but  flies  in  a  direct 
line  before  the  hounds,  though  at  no  very  great 
distance ;  manages  his  strength  ;  takes  to  the  low 
and  plashy  grounds,  where  the  scent  will  be  less 
apt  to  lie ;  and  at  last,  when  overtaken,  he  defends 
himself  with  desperate  obstinacy,  and  6ghts  in 
silence  to  the  very  last  gasp. 
'  The  fox,  though  resembling  the  dog  in  many 
respects,  is  nevertheless  very  distinct  in  his  nature, 
refusing  to  engender  widi  it ;  and  though  not  testify- 
ing the  antipathy  of  the  wolf,  yet  discovering  no- 
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thin^  more  than  an  indiffnrenee.  This  aniiiial  alio 
biin^  forth  fewer  at  a  time  than  the  6og,  ami  that 
bat  once  a  year.  Its  litter  is  generaHy  fK)in  four  ta  ' 
MX,  and  seldom  leu  than  three.  The  fertlale  goet 
trilh  young  about  six  wedu^  aftd  seldom  stirs  out 
whUe  pregsant,  but  makes  a  bed  ftir  her  yomg, 
md  takes  every  preeautiou.to  prefkare  for  theit  pro* 
dttdion.  When  she  fiads  the  ^ac«  of  their  retreat 
drEcoTeref,  aad  that  her  yeung  have  been  dtstnrbed 
during  her  absentiei  she  removes  them  one  after 
the  other  in  her  movtii,  and  cadeamws  Ut  fiad 
them  oot  a.  place  of  better  seeuvity.  A  remariiarbl* 
■wtMBC  of  this  amtual's  parenCal  afieetielii  faappencd 
wltile  I  TTBS  writing  this  histoi^,  in  the  county 
oi  Eaaea.  fk  ^e^fox  that  had,  as  it  shooM  seem, 
bat  One  cob,  was  unkeoneHed  t^  a  gentleman't 
lloiradB  ntSiT  Chefaosfocdr  and  hotly  pursued.  In 
sach  a  case,  when  her  ourn  life  was  in  imminent 
peril,  one  would  think  it  was  not  a  time  to  consult 
Av  safety  of  her  yoong ;  howerer,  the  poor  animal> 
braving  every  dsng«r,  rather  than  leave  her  cnb 
behind  tA  b«  woiried  hf  the  dbgs,  took  it  up  in  her 
mouthy  and  ran  with<  it  in  this  manner  for  some 
miles.  At  ls«t,  taking  her  way  through  a  farmer*!! 
^rd;  sb«  was  agsanlted'  by  a  mastiff,  and  rt  last 
obltged  to  ch-op  her  eub^  whidi  was  t^«n  up  by 
tbe  fiirmer.  I  was  not  diBpfeased  to  hear  that  Mi 
ikMlifid  «r0atare  escaped  the  pursuit,  and  at  last'  got 
off  ift  safety.  '  'Fhe  cubs  ot  the  fox  are  bom  blitK^ 
Kk«  AoeKS  of  the  dor ;  fliey  are  eighteen  months  or 
tm»  y«dys>  faff 'doming  to  perfecticMtt  and  live  ofoout 
tmbte  w  feuiVeen  yeers. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,  so  all 
others  seem  to  makv  wmt  vrptmhita.    The  dog  hunts 
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him  wilh  peculiar  acrimony ;  the  wolf  is  still  a 
greater  and  more  necessitona  enemy,  who  pnnues 
him  to  hiB  very  retreat.  Some  pretend  to  aay  that, 
to  keep  the  wolf  away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  month  of 
its  kennel  a  certain  herb,  to  which  the  wolf  has 
a  particular  aversion.  This,  which  no  doobt  is 
a  feble,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals  are  as 
mnch  enemies  to  each  other  as  to  all  the  rest  of 
animated  nature.  But  the  fox  is  not  hunted  by 
quadrupeds  alone ;  for  the  birds,  who  know  him 
for  their  mortal  enemy,  attend  bim  in  bis  excur- 
nons,  and  give  each  other  warning  of  their  ap- 
proaching danger.  The  daw,  the  magpye,  and  the 
blackbird  conduct  him  along,  perching  on  the 
hedges  as  be  creeps  below,  and,  with  their  cries  and 
notes  of  hostility,  apprize  all  otiier  animals  to  be* 
ware ;  a  caution  which  they  p«fectly  understand, 
and  put  into  practice.  The  hunters  themselves  are 
often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  set  the  dogs  into  those  thickets  where 
they  tee  them  particularly  noisy  and  qnerulous.  So 
that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty  plunderer  to  be  de- 
tested by  every  rank  of  animals;  all  the  weaker 
classes  shun,  and  aU  the  stronger  pursue  him. 

The  fox,  of  all  wild  animaJs,  is  most  subject  to 
the  influence  of  dimate ;  and  there  are  found  as 
many  varieties  in  this  kind  almost  as  in  any  of  the 
domestic  animals.*  The  generality  of  foxes,  as  is 
wdl  known,  are  red ;  but  there  are  some,  Uiou^ 
not  in  England,  of  a  greyish  cast ;  and  M.  Bnfifon 
asserts  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  in  all  fox^  is  white ; 
which,  however,  is  not  so  in  those  of  this  country. 

*  Buffin,  Rttisrd. 
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There  are  only  three  Tarieties  of  Uiis  animal  in 
Great  Britain,  and  these  are  rather  establi^ed 
upon  a  diference  of  aize  than  of  colonr  or  form. 
The  greyhound  fox  ia  the  largeit,  tallest,  and 
boldest;  and  will  attack  a  grown  sheep.  The 
mastiff  fol  is  less,  bat  more  strongly  built.  The  cut 
fox  is  the  least  and  most  common  ;  he  lurks  abomt 
hedges  and  oat-houses,  and  is  the  most  pernicious 
of  the  three  to  the  peasant  and  the  farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole,  the  f<am 
are  of  all  colours;  blade,  blue,  grey,  iroii-grey. 
silver-grey,  white,  white  with  red  legs,  white  with 
biadi;  heads,  white  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  black, 
red  with  the  thn^  uid  belly  entirely  while,  and 
lastly  with  a  stripe  of  black  running  along  the  back, 
and  another  cromng  it  at  the  shoulders.*  The 
common '  kind,  however,  is  more  universally  dif- 
fused than  any  of  the  former,  being  found  in 
Europe,  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Asia,  and  also 
in  America ;  they  are  very  rare  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  countries  lying  uhder  the  torrid  zone.  Those 
travellers  who  talk  of  having  seen  them  at  Calicut, 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  India,  have  mistaken 
the  jackall  for  the  fox.  The  fur  of  the  white  fox 
is  held  in  no  great  estimation,  because  the  bair  &IIs 
off;  the  blue  fbx-skins  are  also  bought  up  with 
great  avidity,  from  their  scarceness ;  but  the  blade 
fox-skin  is  of  all  others  the  most  esteemed,  a  single 
skin  often  selling  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  hair 
of  these  is  so  disposed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  teH 
which  way  the  grain  lies ;  for  if  we  hold  the  skin 
1^  tiie  bead,  the  hair  hangs  to  Uie  tail ;   and  if  we 
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heH  U  by  tb«  tail,  it  hangs  down  equally  smooth' 
and  even  to  the  bead.  These  arc  aflea  made  into 
loen's  muBsj  and  are  at  once  very  beautiful  and 
wafm.  In  our  temperate  climate^  however,  furs 
are  of  very  little  service,  there  beiBg  scarcely  any 
weather  so  severe  in  England  from  vrhich  our  ordi- 
nary clothes  BDay  not  very  well  defend  ub. 

[Stella,  who,  during  bis  abode  on  BertDg'8 
island,  had  many  opportunities  of  studyieg  the  nai- 
ture  of  the  fox  inhabiting  the  Arctic  regions  near 
the  polar  circle,  describes  tbem  as  far'  exceeding  the 
conunoo  fox  in  impudence,  cunning  and  roguery. 

Tl>ey  forced  themselves,  says  he,  into,  our  bubl* 
tations  by  njght  a^  well  as.  by  day,  steaUog  sA 
they  could  carry  off;  even  thiags.  thai  were  of  no 
nap:  to  Ihem,  as  knlves,^  stiicks,  and  clothes.  Tbey 
were  so  estreviely  ingenious  as  Ui  roll  down.  QVX 
casks  of  provisions,  seveiial  pounds  ia  weight;;  and 
then  steal,  the  meat  out  with  such  skill,  that  at  fin^ 
we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  ascribe  the  theft 
Lo.  them.  While  employed  i»  stripping  an  aaimal 
of  i;ts  skin,  it  has  often  b{q>pened  that  we  could  not 
avoid  stabbing  two  or  three  foxes,  from  their  ra- 
pacity in  tearing  the  flesh  out  of  our  Irands.  If  vr» 
buried  it  ever  so  carefnlly,  and  even  added  stones 
to  the  weight  of  the  earth  that  wa^  upon  it ;  they 
not  only  found  it  out,  but  with  their  shauldors 
pushed  away  the  stones,  by  lying  under  them,  and 
in  this  manner  helping  one  another.  If  in  order 
to  secure  it,  we  put  any  animal  on  the  top  of  a  high' 
fC)et  in  the  air ;  they  either  dug  up  the  eactb  at  the 
b«ttoni>  and  thus  tumbled  the  whole  down,  otrma 
of  them  climbed  up,  and  with  incredible  artifice 
Bnd  dexterity,  threw  down  what  vras  upon  it. 
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TJifiji  wfttched  all  oar  motions,  and  accompanied 
ui  in  whateter  we  were  abont  to  do.  If  the  sea 
direir  up  an  animal  of  any  kind,  they  devoured  it 
before  we  could  arrive  to  rescue  it  from  them ;  and 
if  they  could  not  consume  it  alt  at  once;  they  trailed 
it  in  portions  to  the  moantaine,  where  they  buried 
it  under  stones  before  our  eyes,  running  to  and  fro 
BO  long  as  any  thing  remained  to  be  conveyed 
away :  while  titis  was  doing,  others  stood  ott 
guard,  and  vratched  us.  If  they  saw  any  one  cooM 
at  a,  distance,  the  whole  troop  would  combine  at 
once,  and  begin  di^ng  all  together  in  the  sand,  tiU 
even  a  beaver  or  aea  bear  in  their  posBCssIon  wotald 
be  BO  completely  buried  under  the  snriace,  that  not 
>  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  In  the  night  time, 
when  we  slept  in  the  field,  they  came  and  pulled 
off  our  night-caps,  and  tt^e  our  gloves  from  under 
our  headsj  with  the  beaver  coverings  and  the  skins 
that  we  lay  upon.  In  consequence  of  this,  vft 
always  slept  with  our  clubs  in  our  hands,  that  if 
they  awoke  us,  we  might  either  drive  them  away 
or  knock  tiiem  down. 

When  we  made  a  halt  to  rest  by  the  way,  they 
gathered  around  us^  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  in 
oar  view ;  and  when  we  sat  vtill,  they  approached 
tts  so  near,  that  they  gnawed  the  thongs  of  OUr 
shoes.  If  we  lay  down  as  if  intending  to  deep, 
they  came  and  smelt  at  our  noses,  to  find  whether 
we  were  deed  or  alive.  On  our  first  arrival,  they 
bit  off  the  noseSj  fingers,  and  toes,  of  our  dead 
while  we  were  preparing  the  grave ;  and  thronged 
in  such  a  manqcr  about  the  infirm  and  sick,  that  it 
vras  with  diffleolty  we  codld  ke«p  them  off. 

£v*ry  mMaing  we  saw  tbast  auAuiottl  iuiinals- 
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patrolling  about  the  sea  lions  and  sea  bears  l3nng  on 
tbe  strand,  smelling  at  such  as  were  asleep,  to  dis- 
cover whether  eome  one  of  ^em  might  not  be 
dead ;  if  that  happened  to  be  the  case,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  them  immediately ;  and  soon 
aflerwardSj  all  were  at  work  in  dragging  the  parts 
away. 

Because  the  sea-lions*  sometimes  in  their  sleep 
overlay  their  young,  the  foxes  in  the  morning  exa- 
mined the  whole  herd  of  them,  one  by  one,  as  if 
conscious  of  this  circumstance ;  and  immediately 
dragged  away  ihe  dead  cubs  from  their  dams. 

As  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  rest  either 
by  night  or  day,  we  became  so  exasperated  against 
them,  that  we  killed  them  young  and  old,  and 
harassed  them  by  every  means  we  could  devise. 
When  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  there  always  lay 
two  or  three  that  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
the  preceding  night,  and  I  can  safely  affirm,  that, 
during  my  stay  upon  the  island,  I  killed  above  two 
hundred  of  these  animals  with  my  own  hands.  On 
the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  1  knocked  down  with 
a  club,  within  the  space  of  three  hours,  upwards  of 
seventy  of  them,  and  made  a  covering  to  my  hut 
with  their  skins.  They  were  so  ravenous,  tbat  witk 
one  hand  we  could  hold  out  to  them  a  piece  of 
flesh,  and  with  a  stick  or  axe  in  the  other,  could 
knock  them  down. 

From  all  the  circumstances  that  occurred  during 
our  stay,  it  was  evident  that  these  animals  could 
never  before  have  been  acquainted  with  mankind ; 
and  that  the  dread  of  man  is  not  innate  with  bnitei, 
but  must  be  grounded  on  long  experience. 

Like  the  common  foxes,  they  were  the  most  sleek 
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and  full  of  hair  id  the  months  of  O^oher  and  No- 
vember. In  January  and  February  the  growth  of 
this  was  too  thick.  In  April  and  May  they  began 
to  shed  their  coat;  in  the  two  following  montfas 
they  had  only  wool  upon  them,  and  appeared  as  if 
they  went  in  waistcoats.  In  June  they  dropped 
their  cubs,  nine  or  ten  at  a  brood,  in  holes  and 
clefb  of  the  rocks.  They  are  so  fond  of  their 
young,  that  to  scare  us  away  from  them,  they 
balked  and  yelled  like  dogs,  by  which  they  betrayed 
tiieir  covert ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  that 
tiieir  retreat  vras  discovered,  than  they  dragged  away 
(heir  young  in  their  months,  and  endeavoured  to 
conceal  tiiem  in  some  secret  place.  On  one  of  us 
killing  the  young,  the  dam  would  follow  him  with 
dreadful  bowlings,  both  day  and  night,  for  a  hun- 
dred or  more  versls ;  and  would  not  even  then 
cease,  till  she  had  done  her  enemy  some  material 
injury,  or  was  herself  killed  by  him. 

In  heavy  &IIs  of  snow,  these  animals  bury  them- 
selves in  it,  where  they  lie  aa  long  as  it  continues 
of  a  sufficient  depth.  They  swim  across  the  nven 
with  great  agility.  Besides  what  the  sea  casts  up, 
or  what  is  destroyed  by  other  beasts,  they  seize  the 
tea-fowl  by  night  on  the  clifis,  where  it  has  settled 
to  sleep :  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  themselrea 
:  frequently  the  victims  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Though 
now  found  in  such  numbers  on  this  island,  they 
were  probably  conveyed  thither  from  the  continent, 
on  the  drift  ice,  and  being  afterwards  nourished  by< 
the  great  quantity  of  animal  substances  thrown 
ashore  by  the  sea,  they  becvne  thus  enormoudy 
iiiuhipUed.3 
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TkeJadcall. 

The  Jackall  is  one  of  the  commonest  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  East ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  \es9 
l(nown  in  Europe,  or  more  confusedly  described  by 
natural  historians.  In  general,  we  are  assured  that 
it  f.eseinbles  the  fox  in  figure  and  disposition,  but 
we  are  still  ignorant  of  those  nice  distinctions  by 
which  it  is  known  to  be  of  a  different  Bpecies.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  middling  dog,  resembling 
the  fo%  in  the  binder  parts,  particularly  the  tail ; 
and  the  wolf  in  the  fore  parts,  especially  the  nose. 
Its  legs  are  shorter  Uian  those  of  the  fox,  and  its 
colour  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  or  sorrel,  as  we  express 
it  in  horses.  This  is  the  reason  it  has  been  called 
in  Latin  the  Golden  Wotf ;  a  name,  however,  which 
is  entirely  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
most  common. 

The  species  of  the  jackall  is  diffused  all  over  Asia, 
and  is  found  also  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  seeming 
to  take  up  the  place  of  the  wolf,  which  in  those 
countries  is  not  so  common.  There  seem  to  be 
many  varieties  among  them ;  those  of  the  warmest 
(liniates  appear  to  be  tbe  largest,  and  their  colour 
is  rather  of  a  reddish  brown  thao  of  that  beautiful 
vellow  by  which  the  smaller  J9ckall  is  chiefly 
distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very 
ne^  to  that  of  the  do^;;  yet  the  jackall  seems  to  be 
placed  between  them  ;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of 
the  wolf  it  adds  the  impudent  lamjliarity  of  the 
dog.*    Its  cry  is  a  howl,  mixed  with  barking,  and 

*  Buffi)D,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  5S. 
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akmentatuM  resembling  that  of  bvman  dUtresi.  It 
is  more  noiay  in  its  pursuit*  even  Ifaan  the  dog,  and 
more  Toraciou  than  the  wolf.  The  jac^ll  never 
goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty 
togeth^.  These  unite  regularly  every  day,  to  fbrm 
a  combination  against  the  rest  of  Uie  forest.  Nothing 
then  can  escape  them  ;  tbey  are  content  to  take  up 
with  die  smallest  animals;  and  yet,  when  thus 
united,  they  have  courage  to  face  the  largest.  Tbey 
seem  very  little  afiraid  of  mankind ;  but  pursue  tb^r 
game  to  the  very  doors,  without  testifying  either  at- 
tachment or  apprehension.  They  enter  insolently 
into  the  sheep-folds,  the  yards,  and  the  stables,  and, 
when  they  can  find  nothing  else,  devour  the  leadier 
harness,  boots,  and  shoffl,  and  run  off  with  what  they 
have  not  time  to  swallow. 

They  not  only  attack  the  living,  but  the  dead. 
They  scrati^  up  with  their  feet  the  new-made 
graves,  and  devour  the  corpse,  bow  putrid  soever. 
In  those  countries  therefore  where  they  abound^ 
Atsy  are  obliged  to  beat  the  earth  over  the  grave,  and 
to  mix  it  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackalls  from 
scraping  it  away.  They  alwaya  assisteach  otherag 
well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation,  as  in  that 
<^  the  chase.  While  they  are  at  this  dreary  work, 
they  exhort  each  other  by  a  most  mournful  cry, 
tesemblingthatofdiildren under  chastisement;  and 
irhen  tbey  have  thus  dug  np  the  body,  they  share  it 
amicably  between  tbete.  These,  like  all  other  sa- 
vage animals,  when  they  have  once  tasted  of  human 
flesh,  can  never  after  remiiQ  from  purvning  mankind. 
Th«y  watch  the  burying-grounds,  follow  armies,  and 
keep  in  the  rear  of  caravans.  They  may  be  consi^ 
dered  as  the  vuUarci  of  the  qwdruped  kind  ;   every 
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thing  that  once  had  sQimal  life,  seems  equfllljr  agree- 
able to  them ;  ihe  most  putrid  attbstances  are  gree- 
dlly  devoured ;  dried  leather,  and  any  thing  that 
has  been  rubbed  wiUi  grease,  how  insipid  soever  in 
itself,  is  BufScient  to  make  the  whole  go  down. 

They  bide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and  seldom 
appear  abroad  till  ni^t-fell^  when  the  jachall  that 
has  first  hit  upon  the  scent  of  some  larger  beast 
gives  notice  to  the  rest  by  a  howl,  which  it  repeats 
as  it  runs ;  while  all  the  rest,  that  are  within  bearing, 
pack  into  its  assistance.  The  gazellCj  or  whatever 
oUier  beast  it  may  be,  finding  itself  pursued,  makes 
off  towards  the  houses  and  the  towns ,-  hoping,  by 
that  means,  to  deter  its  pursuers  from  following ;  but 
hunger  gives  the  jackall  the  same  degree  of  boldness 
that  fear  gives  the  gazelle,  and  it  pursues  even  to 
the  vei^  of  the  city,  and  often  along  the  streets. 
The  gazelle,  however,  by  this  means,  most  frequent- 
ly escapes ;  for  the  inhabitants  sallying  out,  often 
disturb  the  jackall  in  the  chase ;  and  as  it  hunts  by 
the  scent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never  recovers  it 
again.  In  this  manner  we  see  how  experience 
prompts  the  gazelle,  which  is  naturally  a  very  timid 
animal,  and  particularly  fearful  of  man,  to  take 
refuge  near  him,  considering  him  as  the  least  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  often  escaping  by  bis  assistance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  thejackall's 
industry  and  pursuits.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
panther,  whose  appetites  are  superior  to  their  swift- 
ness, attend  to  its  call,  and  follow  in  silence  at  some 
distaiice  behind.*  The  jackall  pursues  the  whole 
night  with  unceasing  assiduity,  keeping  ap  the  cry, 
and  with  great  perseverance  at  last  tires  down  its 
*  XTDiuti  Sjitema,  p.  60. 
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prey  ;  bat  jiutfet  the  moment  it  inpposes  itself  going 
to  Bbare  the  fniito  of  its  kboar^  the  lion  or  the 
leopard  comes  in^  saUates  himself  upon  the  ipoili 
and  his  poor  provider  must  be  content  with  the  bare 
carcase  he  leaves  behind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  therefmre,  if  the  jackall  be  voracious^  since  it  so 
seldom  has  a  safficiency  ;  nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid 
snbstanceSj  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast  on  wbat 
it  has  newly  kiDed.  Beside  these  enemies^  the 
jackall  has  still  anoUier  to  cope  with^  for  between 
him  and  the  dog  there  is  an  irreconcileable  antipathy^ 
and  they  never  part  vrithont  an  engagement.  The, 
Indian  peasants  often  chase  them  as  we  do  Coxes ; 
and  have  learned,  by  experience,  when  they  have 
got  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  diey  would  be 
no  match  for  such  formidable  animals,  and  endea- 
vour to  put  them  to  flight  with  their  cries.  When 
thie  lion  is  diimissed,  they  more  easily  cope  with  the 
jackal,  who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent^  and  seems 
much  better  fitted  for  pursuing  than  retreating.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  steals  silently 
into  an  out-house,  to  seize  the  poultry,  or  devour 
the  furniture,  but  hearing  others  in  fol]  cry  at  a  dis- 
tance, withont  thought,  it  instantly  answers  the  caO, 
and  thas  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The  peasants 
■ally  out  upon  it,  and  the  fbt^sh  animal  finds,  too 
kte,'  that  its  instinct  was  too  powerful  for  its  safetjr. 
[The  jackall  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  region* 
of  Asia  and  Aflica,  residing  in  rocky  places  and 
woods.  Its  stature  is  about  that  of  a  middling  dog, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  manner.  When  taken 
young  it  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  like  dogs  they  love 
to  be  £Bndled,  wag  their  tails,  and  show  the  same 
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attachment  to  their  masters.  Unlike  most  othen 
of  tbeir  kiod,  tiiey  are  fond  of  playing  with  dog^ 
Their  cry  is  Baid  to  be  peculiarly  hideous  and  loud. 
M.  Sonnini  relates  an  aaecdote,  h^^hly  character- 
istic of  the  cunning  of  the  Thaleb  or  Barbafy  jadc- 
aH.  "  One  day  as  I  was  meditating  in  a  garden, 
I  stopped  near  a  hedge.  A  Thaleb  hearing  no 
noise,  was  coming  through  the  hedge  towards  me ; 
and  when  he  had  cleared  himsdf,  was  juit  at  my 
feet.  On  perceiving  me^  he  was  seized  with  such 
surprise,  that  he  remained  motionless  for  some 
seconds,  without  even  attempting  to  escape,  his  eyes 
steadily  &ced  on  me.  Perplexity  was  painted  in 
bis  countenance,  by  a  degree  of  expression  ot  which 
I  could  not  have  supposed  him  -susceptible,  and 
which  tlenoted  great  delicacy  of  instinct.  On  my 
part,  I  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  I  should  put  an  end 
to  bis  situation,  which  afforded  me  much  pleasure. 
At  length,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  steps,  iirsi 
towards  one  side  and  then  the  other,  as  if  so  con- 
iiised  as  not  to  know  which  way  to  get  off,  and 
keeping  bis  eyes  still  turned  towards  me,  he  retired ; 
not  running,  but  stretching  himself  oat,  or  rather 
creeping  with  a  slow  step,  setting  down  his  feet 
one  after  another  with  singular  precaution.  He 
seemed  so  mucb  afinid  of  making  a  noise  in  his 
flight,  that  he  held  up  his  large  tail,  almost  in  an 
horizontal  line,  that  it  might  neither  drag  on  tbe 
ground  nor  bm^  against  Uie  plants.  Ob  the  other 
sid*  oS  the  hedge,  I  found  the  fragments  of  his  total ; 
that  had  consisted  of  a  bird  of  ftvf,  great  part  of 
which  he  had  devoured." 
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Tfte  laatis. 

As  the  jackall  is  a  sort  of  jntermediate  epeaet 
between  the  dog  and  the  vrolf,*  to  tiie  isatis  maj 
be  considered  aa  placed  between  the  dog  and  the 
fox.  This  animal  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  latter ;  but  from  the  latest 
-  observations,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
perfectly  distinct.  The  iaatis  is  very  common  in 
aU  the  northern  conntries  bordering  upon  the  Icy 
sea;   and  is  sehlom  founds  ^cept  in  the  coldest 
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forest,  being  mostly  found  in  the  moonteinous  and 
naked  regions  of  Norway, -Siberia^  and  Lapland. 
It  burrows,  like  the  fox ;  and  when  with  young, 
the  female  retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  same  man- 
aar  as  the  iex  is  teen.  tado.    Thfiaa,  hsk*,  vkich 

*  Iiithiftd^Kc^oi»lluw£^UoMadiM.B|^^ 
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are  very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep,  have  many 
out-lets.     They  are  kept  very  clean,  and  are  bedd^ 
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TTie  Hyeena. 

The  hysna  is  the  last  animal  I  shall  mention 
among  those  of  the  dog  kind,  which  it  in  many 
respef^  resembles,  lithongh  too  alr^ngly  marked 


The  Hpena, 
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to  be  strictly  reduced  to  any  type.  The  hyBena  is 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  wolf;  and  has  some  simili- 
tade  to  that  animal  in  the  shape  of  its  head  and 
body.  The  bead,  at  first  sigfatj  does  not  appear 
to  differ,  except  Uiat  the  ears  of  the  byiena  are 
longer,  and  more  without  hair ;  but,  upon  observing 
more  closely,  we  shall- find  the  head  broader,  the' 
nose  flatter,  and  not  so  pointed.  The  eyes  are  not 
placed  obliquely,  but  more  like  those  of  a  dog. 
The  legs,  particulariy  the  hinder,  are  longer  than 
those  either  of  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  and  difierent 
from  aB  other  quadrupeds,  in  having  but  four  toes, 
as  well  on  the  fore  feet  as  on  the  hinder.  Its 
hair  is  of  ^  dirty  greyish,  marked  with  blacky 
disposed  in  waves  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is  short, 
with  pretty  long  hair ; .  and  immediately  under  it 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  into  a  kind  of 
glandular  pouch,  which  separates  a  subsUnce  of 
the  consistence,  but  not  of  the  odour,  of  civet. 
This  opening  might  have  given  rise  to  the  error  of 
the  ancients,  who  asserted,  ^  that  this  animal  was 
every  year,  alternately,  male  and  female.  Such  are 
the  most  striking  distinctions  of  the  hysna,  as 
given  us  by  naturalists ;  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
vey but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  finrm.  Its  manner  of  holding  the  head  seema 
remarkable;  somewhat  like  a  dog  pursuing  the 
scent,  with  the  nose  near  the  ground.  The  head 
being  held  thus  low,  the  back  appears  elevated, 
like  that  of  the  bog,  which,  with  a  long  bristly 
band  of  hair  that  runs  all  ^ong,  gives  it  &  good  detd 
the  air  of  Unt  animal ;  and,  it  is  probable  that, 
from  this  similitude  it  first  took  its  name,  the  word 
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kuoina  being  Greek,  and  derived  item  kar,  whidi 

eigniieiftsow.* 

But  no  words  can  give  an  adeqpute  idea  of  tte 
asimii's  figure^  deformity,  and  tiercetiesft,  more  sa- 
vage and  nntaraeable  than  any  othwF  qHadfHped,  it 
Kema  to  be  for  ever  in  a  stttte  o£  eage  or  xapacity^ 
fta  ever  growIiBg,  except  when  receiving  tis  fiood. 
its  eyes  then  gtisteir,  the  fanatics  of  its  back  aU 
-  fltand  nprfght,  ills  head  bangS'  knv,  vai  yet  it*  tte(^ 
flpftear  ^  all  i^ich  giw  it  a  most  &igbtfi^  aspect; 
wbicfc  a  dreadfiil  howl  tends  to  heighten.  Tbit> 
which  I  have  often  beaxd,  is  very  •pecvXBa  r  its 
beginamg  resembles  the  voice  of  a  man  snoming, 
and- its  Isfteppartas  iff  he  iveite  toalnng  a  vicdent 
eS&rt  to  vomit.  As  it  is  kmd  and  ffeqnen^  it 
might,  perhaps,  hwre  been  sometiinev  nistsbea  fer 
Aat  of  a  hnman  voice  in  £atre»,  and  have  given 
rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  anciente,  tthv  t^  ns> 
that  the  hyiena  makes  its  moan^  to  ^nict  nnwaiy 

•  [In  Afrrea,  espiedKl]^  about  tbe  Cape,  is  a  spedes  msch  re- 
MMtdloglhe  coBBiaikHjnrat^  aBsept  thM  it  isiomsdiing  largely 
of  a  redditb.  brown  colour  with  a  black  upright  ctane,  and  varies 
^ted  all  over  the  body  with  numerouB  roundish  black  spots.  Dr. 
S^annann  telli  a  curious  incident  of  this  animal,  for  the  tnitt/of 
which,  however,  he  does  notentirdy  vouch;  «  One  sight  at  8 
liBsatneartiia'Cape.B  trampvtcr,  who  had  got  hictBelf  well  filled 
with  ]ii}iior,  was  carried  out  of  doors  in  order  to  cool  aid  sober 
bim.  The  acfflit  of  him  sooo  attracted  a  Tiger  wolf,  which  threw 
Kim  on  his  back  and  carried  him  away,  thiniting  him  a  mrpte,  and 
.  ooDBeqaemly  sMr  pri«,  towarde  the  Table  MouaUiK  lb  dl« 
wan  lime,  our  drukliM  mnieiM  awoke,  sufflbieMly  aaftsible  t* 
jtaovrtbedaogw  oftuasituatioo,  and  to  sound' thc-alann  with  his 
trunqtet,  whi«h  he  carried  fastened  to  hii  side.  The  beast,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  was  not  less  frightened  in  bis  turn,  and  ibe 
tWimjuttt'oscap>d.'*J 
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tfavellen,  and  (hen  to  destroy  them ;  hovrever  thU 
be,  it  seems  the  most  untractable,  and,  for  iU  size, 
the  most  terrible  of  all  other  quadrnpeda ;  nor  does 
its  courage  foil  sbdrt  of  its  ferocity ;  it  defends  itself 
against  the  lion,  is  a  match  for  the  panther,  attacks 
^e  ounce,  and  seldom  foils  to  conquer. 

It  is  an  obscene  and  solitary  animal,  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  most  desolate  and  uncultivated  parts  of 
tiie  torrid  zone,  of  which  it  is  a  native.*  It  resided 
in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  in  dens  that  it  has  formed  for  itself  under  the 
earth.  Though  taken  never  so  young,  it  cannot  be 
tamed;  it  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf,  bnt  it 
much  strongs,  and  more  courageous.  It  sometimes 
attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flock, 
breaks  open  the  sheep-cots  by  night,  and  ravages 
with  insatiable  voracity.  Its  eyes  shine  by  night ; 
and  it  is  asserted,  not  without  great  appearance  of 
truth,  that  it  sees  better  by  night  ttun  by  day. 
When  destitute  of  other  provision,  it  scrapes  up 
the  graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how 
putrid  soever.  To  these  dispositions,  which  aro 
sufficiently  noxious  and  formidable,  the  ancients 
hjve  added  numberless  others,  which  are  long 
since  known  to  be  fables :  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  hyaena  was  male  and  female  alternately ;  that 
having  brought  forth  and  suckled  its  young,  it  then 
changed  sexes  for  a  year,  and  became^  a  male. 
This,  as  was  mentioned  above,  could  only  proceed 
from  the  opening  under  the  tail,  whjch  all  animals 
of  Uiis  spedes  are  found  to  have ;  and  which  is 
found  in  the  same  manner  in  no  other  quadrupeds. 
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«xcept  the  badgw.  There  is  ia  (he  weasel  kinA; 
iftd^edx  VK  opening,  but  it  ia  lower  down,  and  not 
placed  above  the  anus,  as  in  the:  badg^  and  ^o 
%ffiBa.  Some  hare  said  that  this  animal  changed 
the  colour  of  its  hair  at  will ;  others,  thaA  a  stone  was 
found  in  its  eye,  which,  put  under  a  nan's  tongue, 
gave  him  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  soose  have  said  that 
he  had  no.  joints  ia  the  neck,  whidi,  however,  all 
^uadrtipQds  are  known  td  h«.ve;  and  some,  that 
tbe  shadow  of  the  hyaena,  kept  4ogH  &oa  barking. 
Tbesj^,  avong  niaay  other  absurdities,  have  been 
asserted  of  this  quadruped ;  and  which  I  mention  to 
show  the  naturd  dispoaitioB  of  nwrdEind,  tp  kad 
thow  that  are  already  but  too  guUty>  with  accumu- 
lated' reproach. 

[  "  1  do  not  think,  wiyt  Mr.  Bruce,  there  is  any  one 
lihat  bath  hithevto  writtea  of  this  aniiM),  who  evor 
saw-  tke  tiiousandth  pait  ef  them  tiwt  I  have. 
They  were  a  pla^^ue  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation, 
both  in  the  cityv  and  in  the  field,  and  1  think  sur- 
ptused  the  sheep  in  numher.  €k>wiar  was  fall  of 
tlwn.  fsmtt  the  tisse  it  turned^  dark  tili  the  dawn  of 
day,  seeding  ih*  AUiareal  pitfbeB  -of  skugbleced  car- 
<^&t,  ■  which  thM  cmct  and  unclean  peojde  expose 
in  the  sbwets  without  burial,  and  whoi  firmly  beUeve 
tiwjb  these  awoajib  aie  T^aska  froBs  ttw.  neigfaboior- 
i»$  moutttaiBs,  traMfensed  by  nagic,  and  com*!' 
deSia  to  cat  human  flesh  in  the  dank  ia  safety. 
Maay  %  time  in  tbe  night,  when  the  kin^  ImkI  kept 
ne  htte  in  the  {»dace,  and  it  was  my  didy  not  to  lie 
&here,  in,  going  aer oss  A&  park  h>  ^e  kill's  honse^ 
not  aiany  hnndJEed  yards  distant,  1  have  been  ajj^te-^ 
hensive  they  would  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They  grunt- 
ed in  great  numbers  about  me,  though  I  was  sur- 
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ronndtd  with  Mveial  armed  men,  who  sddom 
passed  a  nig^t  wUboot  wouoding  or  skaghteriBj^ 
some  (tftheoB. 

One  nigfat  in  HaiUba,  being  very  intent  on  obser- 
vation, I  heard  Bomething  pais  bdiind  me  towards 
the  bed,  but  upon  looking  round  could  perceive 
nothing.  Having  finished  what  I  was  then  about, 
I  went  out  of  my  tent,  resolving  directly  to  return, 
which  I  immediately  did,  when  I  perceived  two 
large  blue  eyea  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called 
up  my  servant  with  a  light;  and  we  found  an  Hyena 
'btaDding  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or 
three  large  bonches  of  candles  in  bis  mouth.  To 
hare  &red  at  him,  would  have  been  at  the  liak  of 
breaking  my  quadrant  or  other  furniture ;  and  he 
seemed^  by  keeping  the  cancQes  steadily  in  his 
mouth,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As 
his  mouth  was  foil,  and  he  had  no  claw  to  tear 
with,  1  was  not  afraid  of  him ;  bid  with  a  pike 
struck  him  as  near  die  heart  as  I  coald  jodge.  It 
was  not  tiU  thcB  that  he  ^owed  any  signs  of  fierce- 
ness ;  but  upon  fediBg  his  wound,  he  let  drop  the 
candles,  and  endeamnred  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the 
spear  to  arrive  at  me,  so  ttet  I  was  obliged  to  draw 
ray  pistol  from  my  gircfle  end  i^ot  him  ;  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  ray  servant  cleft  his  skull  wHh  a 
battle-axe.'  In  a  word,  the  Hyena  was  the  ptagm 
of  oar  Uvea,  the  tenor  of  our  nigfat  walks,  and  the 
deatrvction  of  our  moles  and  asses,  which,  above 
every  thing  else,  are  his  favourite  food." 

Mr.  Bruce  likewise  informs  us,  that  this  ani- 
mal has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  appearing  lame, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  is  first  dis- 
lodged from  its  covert  or  obliged  to  run.     This  is 
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sometimes  ia  so  considerable  a  degree^  as  to  in-' 
duce  tbe  spectators  to  suppose  that  one  of  its  bind 
legs  had  been  broken  ;  however^  after  running  some 
time,  this'apparent  affbetion  goes  off,  and!  it  escapes 
with  great  ease  and  celerity.^ 


Of  Animals  of  ike  Weasel  Kind.* 

xIaVING  described  the  bolder  ranks  of  carnivo- 
rous animals,  we  now  come  to  a  minuter  and  more 
feeble  class,  less  ^rmidable  indeed  than  any  of  the 
former,  but  far  more  numerous,  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  more  active  and  enterprising.  The 
weasel  kind  may  be  particularly  distinguished  from 
other  carnivorous  animals,  by  the  length  and 
slendemesB  of  their  bodies,  which  are  so  fitted  as'  to 
wind,  like  worms,  into  very  small  openings],  atter 
their  prey ;  and  hence  also  they  have  received  the 
name  of  vermin,  from  their  similitude  to  the  worm 
in  this  particular.  These  animals  differ  from  all  of 
tbe  cat  kind,  in  the  formation  and  disposition  of 
their  claws,  which,  as  in  the  dog  kind,  they  can 
neither  draw  in  nor  extend  at  pleasure,  as  cats  are 
known  to  do.  They  differ  from  the  dog  kind, 
in  being  clotbed  rather  with  fur  than  hair ;  and 
although  some   varieties  of  the  f9x  may  resemble 

[  *  Thii  tribe  ofaDunalshaTeBbE  sharpish  cutting  teeth,  with 
the  canine  teeth  somethiog  longer :  the  toDgne  ia  in  some  smooth, 
in  oUiera  furnished  with  prickles  pointiog  backwards ;  the  bodjr 
is  of  a  slender  lengthened  form,  with  a  sharpened  visage,  and 
short  legs.] 
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them  Id  this  particular^  yet  the  coat  of  the  latter  is 
'  longer,  stronger,  and  always  more  ruembling  hair. 
B^ide  these  difltinctiobs,  all  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind  have  glands  placed  near  the  anas,  that  either 
'open  into,  or  beneath  it,  furnishing  a  substance, 
that,  fn  some,  has  the  most  offensive  smell  in  nature, 
in  others,  the  most  pleasing  perfume.  AH  of  tJbis 
kind  are  still  more  ma^ed  by  their  habitudes  and 
dispositions,  than  their  external  form ;  cmd,  vora- 
cioua,  and  cowardly,  they  subsist  only  by  theft, 
and  find  their  chief  protection  in  their  minuteness: 
They  are  all,  from  the  ^hortDesa  of  their  legs,  slow 
in  pursuit;  and  therefore  owe- their  support  to  their 
patience,  assiduity,  and  cnnning.  As  their  prey  is 
precarious,  they  live  a  long  time  without  food ;  and 
if  they  happen  to  fall  in  where  it  is  in  plenty,  they 
instantly  de^roy  alt  ^ont  them,  before  they  begin 
to  satisfy  their  appetite,  and  ^uck  the  blood  of 
every  animal^  before  they  begin  to  tpufih  its 
flesh. 

These  are  the  marks  common  to  this  kind,  aU 
the  species  of  which  have  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  each  other  ;  and  he  that  has  seen  one,  in 
i(»Be  measure  may  be  said  to  have  seen  all.  The 
chief  distinction  in  this  namerous  class  of  animals, 
is, to  be  taken  from  the  size  ;  for  no  words  can  give 
the  minute  irregularities  of  that  outline,  by  which 
one  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
hext  it.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  least  and 
the  best  known  of  this  kind>  aqd  still  marking  the 
nze.  win  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and  larger, 
BDtit  we  come  from  the  weasel  to  the  glutton, 
^bich  I  take  to  be  the  largest  of  all.  The  weasel 
will  serve  as  a  model  ior  all  tbe  rest ;   and,  indeed, 
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the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  tbJB  little  Btiimal, 

are  but  very  inconsideraUe. 

The  Weaie],*  as  was  said,  is  the  snmHest  of  this 
nuttierooa  tribe  ;  its  length  not  exceedmg  seven 
inches,  from  the  tip  oi  the  nose  to  the  iMertion  of 
the  tail.  This  length,  however,  seems  to  be  very 
great,  if  we  compare  H  with  the  height  of  the  ani- 
niel,  which  is  n(A  above  an  inch  and  a  half.  In 
measuring  the  v/tM,  we  find  him  to  be  not  abore 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  he  is  hig^  ;  in  observing 
the  weasel,  we  find  it  near  five  times  as  long  as  it  is 
high,  which  shows  an  amazing  disproportion.  The 
tail  also,  whidt  is  bushy,  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this  little 
animal's  body.  The  colonr  of  the  weasel  is  of  a 
pale  reddish  brown  on*  the  back  and  sides,  biit 
white  under  the  Uiroat  and  the  belly.  It  has 
whiskers  like  a  cat,  and  thirty-two  teeth,  which  is 
two  more  than  any  of  the  cat  kind ;  and  these 
also  seem  better  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing, 
thkn  those  of  the  cat  kind  are.  The  eyes  are  little 
and  black ;  the  ears  short,  broad,  and  roandish ; 
and  have  a  fold  at  the  lower  part,  which  makM  them 
look  as  if  they  were  double.  Beneath  the  comers 
t^  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a  spot  of  brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to  appear- 
ance, is,  nevertiieleBs,  a  very  fiM*midable  enemy  to 
quadrupeds  a  hnndred  times  its  own  size.  It  is 
Very  common  and  well  known  in  noet  parts  of 
this  country ;  but  seems  held  iii  very  different  esti- 
mation.  In  different  parts  of  it.  In  those  places 
where  Aeep  or  lambs  are  bred,  the  Weasel  is  a  most 
noxious  inmate,  and  every  ut  is  used  to  destn^  it; 
*  BriUsh  ZoologTi  vol.  i.  p.  8S. 


on  the  contrary,  in  places  where  agriculture  (a  diieBy 
ffrflowed,  the  weasel  is  considered  as  a  friend  that 
thins  the  nnmfoer  of  such  vermin  as  diiefly  lire  upon 
corn  :  however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one  of  th6  most 
Untaineable  and  antractable  animals  in  the  world.* 
When  kept  in  a  cage,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
amusement  or  inspection,  it  will  not  touch  any 
part  of  its  victuals  while  any  body  looks  on.  It 
keeps  in  a  continual  agitation,  and  seems  fright^ 
so  much  at  the  si^t  of  mankind,  th&t  it  will  die, 
if  not  permitted  to  hide  itself  from  their  presence. 
FVM-  this  purpose,  it  must  be  provided,  in  its  cage, 
with  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  wocA  or  hay,  in  Which 
it  may  conceal  itself,  and  where  it  may  carry  what- 
ever it  has  got  to  eat ;  which,  however,  it  will  not 
touch  until  it  begins  to  putrefy.  In  this  state  it  is 
seen  to  pass  three  parts  of  the  day  in  sleeping; 
4nd  reserves  the  night  tor  its  times  of  exercise  and 
eating. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  night  is  likewise  the  tittte 
during  which  it  may  be  properly  said  to  live.  At 
tile  approach  of  evening,  it  is  seen  stealing  f^m 
its  hole,  and  creeping  about  the  farmer's  yard  for 
its  prey.  If  it  enters  the  place  where  poultry  are 
kept,  it  never  attacks  the  cocks  or  the  old  hens,  but 
immediately  alms  at  the  young  ones.  It  does  not 
eat  its  prey  on  Uie  place,  but,  after  killing  it  by  a 
sin^  bite  near  the  head,  and  with  a  wound  so 
ttntdl  that  the  place  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  it 
carries  it  off  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat.  It  also 
bireaks  and  socks  Uie  e^,  and  sometime^  kills  the 
hen  Aat  attempts  to  defend  them.  It  is  remarkably 
Bctite;  end,  in  a  confined  place,  scarcely  any  trnl. 
* .  Bii6<Hi,  vol.  XV.  p.  37. 
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roal  can  «Bcap«  it.  It  will  run  up  the  ndes  ai  wafli 
with  such  fecilitj,  that  no  place  is  Becnre  from  it ; 
^nd  its  body  is  bo  small,  that  there 'is  scarcely  any 
hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through.  During  the 
summer,  its  excarsione  are  more  extensive;  but  ih 
winter  it  chiefly  confines  itself  in  hams  and  farm- 
yards, where  it  remains  till  spring,  and  where,  it 
brings  forth  its  youog.  All  ttiis  season  it  makes 
war  upon  the  rats  and  mice,  with  still  greater  success 
than  the  cat ;  for  being  more  active  and  slender,  it 
pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and,  after  a  shmt 
resistance,  destroys  them.  It  creeps  also  into 
pigeon-holes,  destroys  the  young,  catches  sparrows, 
and  all  kind  of  small  birds  ;  and,  if  it  has  brought 
torth  its  young,  hunts  with  still  greater  boldness  and 
avidity.  In  summer,  it  ventures  farther  from  the 
house;  and  particularly  goes  into  those  places 
where  the  rat,  its  chiefest  prey,  goes  before  it 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  1^ 
the  side  of  waters,  near  mills,  and  often  is  seen  to 
hide  its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make  an 
-easy  bed  for  her  little  ones :  she  lines  the  bottom  of 
ber  hole  with  grass,  hay,  leaves,  and  mus,  and  ge- 
nerally brings  forth  from  three  to  five  at  a  time. 
All  animals  of  tbis^  as  well  as  those  of  the  dog  kind, 
bring  forth,  their  young  with  closed  eyes ;  but  they 
very  soon  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  follow  the 
dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist  in  her  prtgeds 
of  petty  rapine.  The  weasel,  like  all  others  of  its 
kind,  does  not  run  on  equably,  but  moves  by  bound- 
ing; and  when  it  climbs  a  tree,  by  a  single  spring 
jt  gets  a  good  vray  from  the  ground.  It  jumps  in 
jthe  same  manner  upon  its  prey ;    and,  having  ai^ 
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«xtreracly  tinber  body,  ev&des  the  aUenpts  oS  mndi 
flbvDger  animals  to  seize  it. 

This  animalj  like  all  <of  its  kind,  hag  a  very  stroi^ 
smell ;  «nd  that  of  the  weasel  is  peculiarly  ftBtidi 
This  scent  is  very  distioguishable  in  those  t^reatiirea; 
when  they  void  their  excrenient ;  for  the  glands 
which  furnish  this  foetid  substance,  'Which  is  of  the 
consistence  of  saet,  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of 
the  uins,  and  tamt  the  excrement  with  the  stnuig 
efflavia.  The  weasel  smella  more  strongly  in  sum- 
tu.er  than  .in  winter ;  and  more  abominably  when 
irritated  or  pursued,  than  when  at  its  ease.  It  al- 
ways preys  in  silence,  and  never  has  a  cry  except 
when  struck,  and  then  it  has  aroughkindof  squeajt- 
ing,  which  at  once  expressea  resentment  and  pain. 
Its  appetite  for  animal  food  never^forsakes  it ;  and 
it  seems  even  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of 
putrefaction.  M.  Buffon  tells  us  of  one  of  them 
being  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  carcafe 
of  a  wolf  that  was  grown  putrid,  and  that  had  beeu 
hung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  as  a  terror  to  others.  Into 
tills  horrid  retreat  the  weasel  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire to  bring  focth  her  young ;  she  had  furnished  the 
cavity  with  hay,  grass,  and  leaves ;  and  the  young 
were  just  brought  forth  when  tiiey  were  discovered 
by  a  peasant  passing  that  way. 

[M.  De  Buffon>  in  his  seventh  supplementary 
volume,  corrects  the  assertion  that  the  weasel  i» 
perfectly  untameahle ;  and  from  a  letter  of  Made*- 
moiselle  de  Laistre,  one  of  his  correspondeptSj  showf 
that  it  may  be  made  as  familiar  as  a  cat  or  a  lap- 
-^og.  It  frequency  eat  from  her  handj  and  seemed 
fonder  of  milk  and  meat  quite  fresh,  than  of  any 
iAbta  food.    "  If  I  present  my  hands,  says  this 
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lady,  at  tb«  distance  of  tiiree  ^et^  it  jumps  into 
tbem  without  ever  missing.  It  shows  a  great  deal 
of  address  and  cunning  in  order  to  accomplish,  its 
ends,  and  seems  to  disobey  eertain  prohibittons 
merely  through  caprice.  During  all  its  actions,  it 
seemed  solicitous  to  divert,  and  to  be  noticed; 
looking  at  every  jump  and  at  every  tarn,  to  see 
wbettm*  it  was  observed  or  not.  If  no  notice  be 
taken  of  its  gftmbols,  it  ceases  thera  immediately, 
and  beiges  itself  to  sleep  ;  and  even  when  awaked 
from  the  soundest  sleep,  it  instantly  resumes  its 
gaiety,  and  frolics  about  in  es  sprightly  a  manner 
as  before.  It  never  shows  any  ill  humctur,  unlets 
vriien  confined  or  teased  too  much  ;  in  whidi  case, 
it  expresses  its  displeasure  by  a  sort  oS  murmur, 
very  different  from  that  which  it  uttered  when 
pleased. 

In  the  midst  of  twenty  people,  this  litUe  aninml 
distinguishes  my  voice,  seeks  me  out,  and  springs 
Over  every  body  to  come  at  me.  His  play  with  me 
is  the  most  lively  and  caressing  ;  with  his  two  litUe 
paws  he  pats  me  on  the  chin,  with  an  air  and  man- 
ner expressive  of  delight.  This,  and  a  thousand 
other  preferences,  show  that  his  attachment  to  me 
is  real.  When  he  sees  me  drefised  for  going  out, 
he  will  not  leave  me,  and  it  is  not  without  some 
troable  that  I  can  disengage  myself  from  him ;  he 
then  hides  himself  behind  a  cabinet  near  the  door, 
and  jumps  upon  me  as  I  pass  with  so  moch  cderity, 
that  I  can  often  scarcely  perceive  him. 

In  vivacity,  agility,  voice,  and  manner  of  mur- 
muring, he  seems  to  resemble  a  squirrel.  During 
the  summer  be  squeaks  and  runs- about  all  night 
long ;  but  flince  the  comnienc«netit  of  the  coM 
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weather,  I  have  not  observed  thii.  Sometimes 
when  the  sun  shined  whtle  he  is  playing  on  the  bed, 
he  tarns  and  tumbles  aboat,  and  marmnra  for  a 
while. 

From  his  delight  in  drinking  milk  oat  of  my 
hand,  into  vrhich  I  pour  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and 
his  custom  of  sipping  the  little  drops  and  edges 
of  the  fluid,  it  seems  probable  that  he  drinks  dew  in 
the  same  manner.  He  very  seldom  drinks  water, 
and  then  only  for  want  of  milk,  and  with  great  ' 
caution  ;  seeming  only  to  refresh  his  tongae  once  or 
twice,  and  eren  to  be  afraid  t^  that  fluid.  During 
the  hot  >veather,  it  rained  egood  deal.  I  presented 
to  him  some  rain  water  in  a  dish,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  go  into  it,  but  could  notv  succeed.  1 
tiien  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  doth  in  it,  and  put  it 
near  him;  when  be  rolled  upon  it  with  extreme 
delight. . 

One  singularity  in  this  charming  animal,  is  his 
cariosity  ;  it  being  impossible  to  open  a  drawer 
or  a  box,  or  even  to  look  at  a  paper,  but  he  will 
examine  it  also.  If  he  gets  into  any  place  where 
I  am  afraid  to  permit  him  to  stay,  I  take  a  paper  or 
a,  book  and  look  at  it  attentively  ;  when  he  imme- 
diately runs  upon  my  hand,  and  surveys  with  an 
inquisitive  air  whatever  I  happen  to  hold.  I  must 
further  observe,  that  he  plays  with  a  young  cat  and 
d<^,  both  of  the  same  size^  getting  about  Uieir  necks, 
backs,  and  paws,  without  their  doing  him  the 
least  iiy^try."  j 
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jHie  Ermine,  ar  Stoat. 

.  Next  to  the  weasel  in  size,  and  perfectly  alike 
in  figure,  is  the  ermine.  The  differeace  between  this 
and  the  former  animal  is  so  very,  smallj  that  many, 
and  among  the  rest  Linnseas,  who  gives  but  one 
description  of  both,  have  confounded  the  two  kinds 
together.  However,  their  differences  are  sufficient 
to  induce  later  naturalists  to  suppose  the  two  kinds 
distinct;  and  as  their  hghts  seem  preferable,  we 
choose  to  follow  their  descriptions.* 

The  stoat  or  ermine,  differs  from  the  weasel  in 
size,  being  usually  nine  inches  long ;  whereas  the 
former  is  not  much  above  six.  The  tail  of  the 
ermine  is  always  tipped  with  black,  and  is  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  more  furnished  with 
hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  ends  of  the 
toes  in  this  animat  are  of  a  yellowish  white ;  and 
although  it  is  of  the  same  colour  with  the  weasel, 
being  of  a  lightish  brown ;  and  though  both  this 
animal,  as  well  as  the  weasel,  in  ^e  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  changes  its  colour  in  winter,  and 
becomes  white ;  yet  even  then  the  weasel  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  ermine  by  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  ermine  is  the 
most  valuable  of  any  hitherto  known  ;  and  it- is  in 
winter  only  that  this  little  animal  has  H  of  the 
proper  colour  and  consistence.  In  sammer,  the 
ermine,  as  was  said  before,  is  brown,  and  it  may  at 
that  time  more  properly  be  c&lled  Uie  stoat.  There 
0re  few  so  unacquainted  with  quadrupeds  as  not  to 

*  Buffon,  British  Zoology. 
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perceive  this  change  of  colour  io  the  ludr,  which  in 
some  degree  obtains  in  them  all.  The  bone,  the  cow,, 
and  the  goat,  all  manifeetly  change  colour  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  the  old  long  hair  feUiag  off, 
and  a  shorter  coat  of  hair  appearing  in  its  room, 
generally  6f  a  darker  colour,  and  yet  more  glosay. 
What  bbtains  in  our  temperate  climate,  is  seen  to 
previ^il  still  more  strongly  in  those  regions  where 
the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the  summen 
sh<ort  and  yet  generally  hot  in  an  extreme  degree. 
The  animal  has  strength  enough,  during  that  season,: 
to  throw  off  a  warm  coat  of  fiir,  which  would  but 
incommode  it,  and  continues  for  two  or  three 
mondis  in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary 
quadrupeds  of  the  milder  climates.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  however,  the  cold  increasing, 
the  coat  of  hair  seems  to  thicken  in  proportion ;. 
irom  being  coarse  and  short  it  lengthens  and  grows 
finer,  while  mnltitudes  of  smaller  hairs  grow  up 
between  the  longer,  thicken  the  coat,  -and  give 
it  all  that  warmth  and  softness  which  are  so  mnch 
valued  in  the  furs  of  the  norUiern  animals. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
warmUi  of  the  Airs  of  northern  quadrupeds,  or  how 
th^y  come  to  be  furqished  with  such  an  abundant 
covering.  It  is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  say  that 
Nature  fits  them  tfius  for  the  climate  ;  and,  like  an 
indulgent  mother,  when  she  exposes  them  to  the 
rigoui"  of  an  intemperate  winter,  sapplies  them  with 
a  covering  against  its  inclemency.  But  this  is  only 
fiouririiing ;  it  is  not  easy,  I  say,  to  tell  how  Nature 
comes  to  furnish  them  in  this  manner.  A  few  par- 
ticnlars  on  this  subject  are  all  that  we  yet  know.  It 
is  observable  among  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  even 
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aiBobK''the  hfumo  sjpiecies  itsdf,  tint  a  tUi  tparing 
diet  ia  apt  to  produce  iMif ;  chiUxen  that  have 
beea  ill  £h1>  fanidied  dogs  iud  hersM^  are  mor». 
Iiairy  tlian  o(Iht8  whese  food  has  been  nwre  plen- 
iiiml  Thift  n^y,  tbuefore,  b*  eae  caufe  Uiat  the 
anJBiah  of  the  n«r&,  in  winter,  are  mpre  hfury  than 
AoM  of  the  miMer  tHiiiatea.  At  that  leason,  tbe 
whole  cottotry  ia  covered  with  ^ep  mom,  and  the 
proviskms  wMcb  these  eieatures  aie  able  to  preeure 
caa  be  bat  precarioua  and  Bcaaty.  tla  becoming' 
finer  may  wia»  proceed  from  tbe  sevcrH;  of  thecold, 
that  contracts  the  pfl*es  of  the  skin,  and  tbe  hair 
eonseqnently  takes  the  shape  of  the  aperture  tluvugph. 
which  it  groMTB,  as  wires  are  raade  snraUef  by  being 
drawn  through  a  smrallra  orifice.  Howevw  thia  may 
be,  all  the  animus  of  the  arctic  cliDiates  may  be  said 
to  hare  thdr  wi*teE  Mid  sumner  gArmenta,  except 
very  fiir  ta  the  aorth^  as  in  Greenland,  where  the 
ccU  is  ao  CMitinually  intenie,  and  the  food  so  6cercc> 
tint  neither  the  bcara  nar  foxes  change  colour.* 

Tbe  eraaise,  as  was  said,  ja  remarkable  among 
these  for  the  aoftneia,  tbe  closffltess^  and  the  warKth 
of  its  for.  R  is  brown  in  summer,  like  tbe  wea<d,  and 
cbangfCB  colour  btfore  the  winter  is  hegnn,  bectnniiig 
a  beaaCtful  cccmb  colour,  all  esc^  tbe  tip  ^ 
the  tail,  aa  was  said  be&re,  whkb  still  continuea 
black.  .  Mr.  Daubenton  had  ooe  of  Aeae  broogbt 
hiai  with  Ha  white  winter  fur,  which  he  put  into  a 
cage  aad  kept,  in  order  to  obterre  the  manner  of 
raoultiag  its  hair.  He  rcccsTed  it  in  tbe  beginning 
of  March ;  in  a  very  short  lime  it  began  to  shed 
its  coat,  aad  a  mixture  of  brovn  WM  seen  to  pre-' 
vail  among  tbe  white,  so  tfmt  at  the  ninth  of  tbe 
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afuae  moatb  its  bead  waa  nearly  becood  uf  a  red< 
dwh  browB.  Day  afUrday  this  colour  i^peared  to 
Qiitead  at  first  al(ms  the  neck  and  down  tiie  back, 
MP  tbenannerofastripeof abioatbalfan  iiM^broftd. 
Tfae  fore  pert  of  tbe  legs  tfaen  asBumed  (be  saioe 
cdouF ;  a  pax t  of'tbe  bead^  tbe  thighs,  and  th^  tail, 
were  tbe  last  tbst  cbanged ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
Dk»ath  tbere  watt  no  wblte  remaintD^j  except  on 
thoae  parte  ^ich  are  always  white  in  tbis  species, 
pariicalarly  tbe  tbioat  and  tbe  belly.  However,  be 
bad  not  the  pleijsure  of  seeing  this  antoml  resaihe 
its  fonaer  wbiteneK,  although  be  kept  it  for  itbova 
two  years;  which,  without  doubt,  was  owing  to 
itft  ioiprisoaed  state ;  this  coloar  being  partly  owing 
to  its  stiftted  food,  and  partly  to  the  rigour  of  tbe 
seaaoo.  Duria^  its  state  of  confiAeoent,  this  littl* 
aoimal  always  eoatinited  rery  wild  and  watncli^ie  ; 
for  evex  in  a  st^e  of  violent  agitation,  except  when 
asleep,  which  it  often  continued  for  three  parts  of 
tbe  day.  Except  for  its  inost  disagreeable  scent,  it 
was  an  extremely  pretty  creature,  its  eyes  sprightly,  its 
physiognomy  pleasant,  and  its  motions  so  swift  tbat 
the  eye  coidd. scarcely  attend  them.  It  was  fed 
with  eggs  and  flesh,  luH  it  always  let  them  putrefy 
before  it  touched  either.  At  some  of  this  kind  are 
known  to  be  fond  of  honey,  it  was  tried  to  feed 
this  {mimal  with  such  food  for  a  while ;  after  having 
for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of  other  food,  it 
ate  oi  this,  and  died  shortly  after ;  a  strong  proof  of 
its  being  a  distinct  species  from  the  polecat  or  the 
martin,  who  feed  upon  honey,  but  otherwise  pretty 
mnch  ]:esemble  the  ermine  in  tfaeij:  figure  aad  dis- 
potitions. 
la  tbe  north  of  £urosie  tpA  SUiecisb  theiE  aluiu 
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niHfee  ft  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  tbey  v^ 
found  there  mach  more  frequently  than  among  tis. 
In  Siberia  they  burrow  in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in 
traps  baited  with  flesh.  In  Norway  they  are  either 
ihot  with  blunt  arrows  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
two  fiat  stones ;  one  being  propped  with  a  stidi,  to 
which  is  fastened  a  Waited  string ;  and  when  the 
animah  attempt  to  pull  this  away,  the  stone  drops 
and  crushes  them  to  death.  This  animal  is  some- 
times fonod  while  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then 
called  a  white  weasel.  Ha  furs,  however,  among^ 
us  are  of  no  value,  having  neither  ibe  thickness,  the 
closeness,  nor  the  whiteness  of  those  which  come 
from  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  ermine, -in  every 
country,  changes  by  time ;  for,  as  much  of  ib 
beautifiil  whiteness  is  given  it  by  certain  arts  known 
to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural  colour  returns,  and  it* 
former  whiteness  can  never  be  restored  agtun. 


1%€  Ferret. 

The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine  is  the  fierret ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  in  Europe,  though  said 
to  be  originally  brougbt  from  Africa  into  Spain, 
which  bei  ng  a  country  abounding  in  rabbits,  required 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  more  than  any  other:  how- 
ever this  be,  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  among 
us,  except  in  its  domestic  state :  and  it  is  chiefly 
kept  tame,  for  the  purposes  of  the  vrarren. 

The  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being  nearly 
four  inches  longer  than  the  weasel.  It  resembles 
that  animal  in  the  slenderness  of  its  body,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  legs ;  but  itsnose  is  sharper,  and  its 
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\oAy  fflore  slender,  io  proportion  to  iti  kngth: 
The  femt  is  commoaly  of  a  creaiQ  colour;  bat 
they  are  also  found  of  all  tbe  coloars  of  the  weasel 
kind;  white,  bhckisb,  brown^  and  party-colonred. 
Tbose  Uiatare  of  the  whitish  kind,  have  their  eyes 
led,  as  is  almo^  general  wiUi  all  animals  entirely 
«f- that,  colour.  But  its  principal  distinction  from 
the  weasel,  is  the .  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tail, 
which  is  nwch  longer  in  the  ferret  than  the  weasel. 
.Words  will  not  well  express  the  other  distinctions  ; 
and  what  might  take  up  a  page  in  dull  discrimina- 
tion, a  stogie  glance  of  the  eye,  when  the  animals 
themsdres  are  presented,  can  discover. 
.  As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,* 
to  it  cannot  bear  tbe  rigours  of  our  climate,  with- 
out care  and  shelter ;  and  it  generally  repays  the 
trouble  of  its  keeping,  by  its  great  agility  in  the 
warren.  It  is  naturally  such  an  enemy  of  the  rab- 
bit kind,  that  if  a  dead  rabbit  be  presented  to  a 
youpg  ferret,  although  it  has  never  seen  one  before, 
it  instantly  attacks  and  bitee  it  with  an  appearance 
of  rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the  ferret  is 
still  more  eager,  seizes  it  by  the  neck,  winds  itself 
round  it,  and  continues  to  auck  its  blood  till  it  be 
satiated.  - 

Their  chief  use  in  warrens,  is  to  enter  the  holes, 
and  drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that  are  prepared 
for  them  at  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose,  the  fer- 
ret is  muzzled;  otherwise,  instead  of  driving  out 
the  rabbit,  it  would  content  itself  with  killing  and 
.sucking  its  blood,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.;  but 
by  this  contrivance,  being  rendered  unaMe  to  seize 
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its  prey,  the  rbbbit  escapes  from  it«  daws,  and 
instantly  makes  to  the  moath  of  the  hcAe  with 
such  predpitBtioHj  th&t  it  is  inextricably  entangled 
in  the  net  placed  there  for  its  reception.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that-4he  ferret  disengages  itself 
of  its  inuzzle,  and  then  it  is  most  commonly  lost. 
Unless  it  be  dag  ont ;  for  finding  all  its  wants  satis- 
fied in  the  warren,  it  never  thinks  of  returning 
to  the  owner,  but  continues  to  lead  a  rapacious 
Solitary  life  wlliile  the  sammer  continues,  and  dies 
with  the  cold  of  the  winter.  In  order  to  bring  the 
ferret  from  his  hole,  the  owners  often  burn  straw  and 
other  substances  at  the  mouth;  they  also  beat 
above,  to  terrify  it ;  bat  this  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed ;  for  as  th^e  are  often  several  issues  to  each 
h<^e,  the  ferret  is  affected  neither  1^  the  noise  or  the 
smoke,  but  continues  secure  at  the  bottom,  sleeping 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  and  vraking  only  to 
•atisfy  the  calls  of  bnnger. 

The  female  of  this  species*  is  sensibly  less  than 
the  male,  whom  she  seeks  with  ^reat  ardoar,  and, 
it  is  said,  often  dies,  without  being  admitted.  THiey 
are  usually  kept  in  boxes,  with  wool,  of  which 
they  make  themselves  a  warm  bed,  that  s»'res  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  chmate.  They 
sleep  almost  continually,  and  the  instant  they 
awake,  they  seem  eager  for  food.  They  are 
usually  fad  with  bread  and  milk.  They  breed  twice 
ft  year.  Some  of  them  devour  their  yoiing  as  soon 
as  brought  forth  ;  and  then  become  fit  for  the  male 
again.  Their  number  is  uwally  from  five  to  six  at 
a  iitta* ;  and  this  is  said  to  consist  o(  more  fenmles 
than  males.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  useful^  but 
*  BuSin. 
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a  disagreeable  and  offeiwive  animal ;  its  scent  is 
fetid,  its  nature  voracious  ;  it  is  tame  without  any 
attachment,  and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood,  that 
it  has  been  known  to  attack  and  kill  children  in  the 
cradle.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  irritated ;  and,  ^Hbough 
at  all  times  its  smelt  is  very  offensive,  it  then  iS' 
mach  more  so;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of 
cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  animal  which- 
M.  Buffon  calls  the  Vaneire,  the  skin  of  which 
was  sent  him  stuffed,  from  Madagascar.  It  was 
thirteen  inches  lon^,  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
ferret  in  figure,  but  differing  in  the  number  of  its 
grinding  teeth,  which  amounted  to  twelve;  whereas, 
in  the  ferret,  there  are  but  eight ;  it  differed  also  in 
colour,  being  of  a  dark  brown,  and  exactly  the  same 
on  all  parts  of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  so  nearly 
resembling  the  ferret,  we  have  no  other  history  but 
the  mere  description  of  its  figure ;  and  in  a 
quadruped  whose  kind  is  so  strongly  marked,  per- 
haps this  is  sulftcicHt  to  satisfy  curiosity. 


The  Polecat. 

The  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  one  foot  five  incheS' 
long ;  whereas,  the  weasel  is  but  six  inches,  the  er- 
mine nine,  and  the  ferret  eleven  inches.  It  so  ronch 
resembles  the  ferret  in  form,  that  some  have  been' 
of  opinion  they  were  one  and  Uie  same  animal;- 
nevertheless,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  dis- 
tinctions between  them  :  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
larger  than  the  ferret ;   H  is  not  quite  so  slender. 
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and  bas  a  blunter  nose ;  it  ^iSen  also  internal^, 
lutving  1)Ut  fourteen  ribs,  whereas  tbe  ferret  baa, 
IHleen  ;  and  wants  one  of.  the  breast  bones,  which 
iji found  in"  the  ferret:  however,  warreners  assert, 
tiiat  the  polecat  wtU  mix'  with  the  ferret ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  obliged' to  procure  an  intercourse 
between "  these  two  animals,  to  improve  the  breed 
of  the  latter,  which,  by  long  confinement,  is  some- 
times seen  to  abate  of  its  rapacious  disposition.  M. 
Buffon  denies  that  the  ferret  willadmit  the  polecat ; 
yet  gives  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  both  animals, 
which  may  very  probably  he's  spurious  race  be- 
tween the  two.  '  ■  . 
.  However  this  be,  the  polecat  seems  by  much  the 
more  pleasing  animal  of  thfe  tWo  ;  for  although  the 
l6ng  slender  shape  of  all  these  vermin  tribes  gives 
them  a  very  disagreeable  appeafance,  yet  the  soft- 
ness and  colour  of  the  Kay'  in  soinb  of  niem,  atonea 
for  the  defect,  dnd  ren^^rs'  tlieni,  if  not  pretty,  at 
leastnot  frightful.  The^nolecat,  for  the. most  jiaii, 
is  of  a  deep  ^ocolat^'comur ;  it  is  White  aWut  the 
mouth;  tbe  eare^afe'^hort;  ^biind^,  afi'd  *tipt  with 
White;  -a  little  beyond 'tli^coVriers  of 'the  mouth 
a  stripe  begins.  Which  Tuns  backward,  partly 
white  and  partly  Xenow^f"' its' hair,  like  that  of  all 
this  dass,  is  oPtwo  sorts ;  the  long  and  the  furry : 
but,  in  this  animd,  the  twO  kinds  are  of  different 
colours;  the  longest  is  black,  and  the  shorter  yel- 
lowish;* the  throat,  feet  and  tall,  are  blacker  than 
any  otber  parts  of  the  body :  tbe  claws  are  white 
ondemeath,  and  brown  above ;  apd  its  tail  is  about 
two  ihcbet  and  a  half.. 

•  Ra/i  Synopaii. 
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It  is  very  destructive  to  joung-^me  of  all  kinds :  * 
but  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  its  favourite  prey ;  a. 
single  polecat' is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole, 
warren ;  for,  with  that  insatiable  thirst  for  blood: 
which  is  natural  to  all  Uie  Weasel  kind,  it  kills 
much  more  than  it  can  devour  ;  and  I  have  seea 
twenty  rabbits  at  a  time  taken  out  dead,  which 
they  had  destroyed,  and  that  by  a  wound  which 
was  hardly  perceptible.  Their  size,  however, 
which  is  so  much  larger  than  the  weasel,  renders 
their  retreats  near  booses  much  more  precarious ; 
although  I  tiave  seen  them  burrow  hear  a  village, 
so  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated.  Bat  in  general, 
they,  reside  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes 
mnder  ground  of  about  two  yards  deep,  commonly 
ending  among  the  iroots  of  large  trees,  for  greater 
security.  In  winter  they  frequent  bouses,  and  make 
a  fu>mnion  practice  <tf  robbing  the  hen-roost  and 
the  dairy. 

The.  polecat  is  particnkuly  dcstractire  among 
pigeons,f  when  it  gets  into  a  dove-house ;  with'- 
out  making  so  miidi  noise  as  the  weasel,  it  does 
a  greal  deal  more  mischief;  it  dispatches  each  with 
a  single  wound  in  the  head;  and,  after  killing  a 
^eat  number,  and  satiating  itself  with  their  blood, 
it  then  begins  to  think  of  carrying  them  home. 
This  it  carefully  performs,  going  and  returning,  and 
bringing  them  one  by  one  to  it^.  hole;  but  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  opening  by  which  it  got 
into  the  dove-house,  be  not  large  enough  for  the 
body  of  the  pigeon  to  get  through,  this  mischievous 
creature   contents  itself  with  carrying   away  tbo 

*  BritUb  Zoology,  vd.  1.  p.  78.  f  BolioD. 
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heads,  aod  makes  a  most  delicious  feast  upon  the 
'  brains. 

ilt  is  not  less  fond  of  honey,  attackin;;  the  hivet 
in  winter,  and  forcing  the  bees  away.  It  does  not 
remove  fer  frfem  houses  in  winter,  as  its  prey  is  not 
BO'  easily  fotjnd  in  the  woods  during  that  season. 
The  feUiale  brings  forth  her  young  in  summer,  to  ' 
the  number  of  five  or  six  at  a  time ;  these  she  soon 
trains  to  her  own  rapacious  habits,  supplying  the 
want  of  milk,  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has 
in  plenty,  with  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  she 
happens  to  seize.  The  far  of  this  animal  is  con- 
sidered as  soft  and  warm ;  yet  {t  is  in  leas  estima- 
tion than  some  of  a  much  inferior  kind,  fivim  its 
offensive  smell,  whidi  can  never  be  wholly  re- 
moved, or  suppressed.  The  polecat  seems  to  he  an 
ihhabitant  of  the  temperate  climates,*  scarcely  any 
being  found  towards  the  north,  and  but  very  few  in 
the  warmer  latitudes.  The  species  appears  to  be 
confined  in  Europe,  from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is 
certain,  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold, 
•8  they  are  often  seen  to  come  into  houses  in  win- 
ter, and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found  in  the  snow, 
near  their  retreats.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they 
Are  afraid  of  heat,  as  they  are  Init  thinly  scattered 
in  th«  southern  climates. 

•  Bnfon.    . 
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J%e  Marti». 


The  Martin  »  a  targ»  animal  thatt  any  of  iha 
former,  being  generally  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
the  tail  ten  more.  U  differs  from  the  pdecat,  in 
being  about  fonr  or  fire  iaches  longar ,-  iti  tail  also 
is  longer  in  propoKion,  and  more  bushy  at  the  end ; 
its  nose  is  flatter;  its  cry  is  Eharper  and  more 
piercing;  its  coloara  are  more  elegant;  and,  what 
■till  adds  to  their  beaoty,  its  scent,  very  unlike  the 
former^  instead  of  being  oEEensiv^,  is  considered 
as  a  most  pleasing  perfume.  The  martin,  in  short, 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  British  beasts  of  prey : 
its  head  is  small  and  elegantly  formed ;  its  eye* 
lively ;  its  ewa  are  broad,  rounded  and  open ;  its 
back,  itssides,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a  fine  (hick 
downy  fiir,  with  k>nger  hair  intermixed;  the  roots 
are  ash-coloar,  the  middle  of  a  bright  cbesnut,  tho 
points,  black;  the  head  is  brown,  with  a  slight 
cast  of  red ;  the  legs,  and  upper,  sides  of  the  feet, 
are  of  a  chocolate  colour ;  the  palms,  or  iindei> 
sides,  are  covered  with  a  thick  down,  like  that  of 
the  body ;  the  feet  are  broad,  the  claws  white,  larg« 
and  sharp,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  climb- 
ing,  but,  as  in  others  of  the  weasel  kind,  incapable 
.of  being  sheadied  or  unsheathed  at  pieaaQre ;  tb* 
throat  and  breast  are  white ;  the  b«lly  of  the  same 
c(dour  with  the  back,  but  rather  paler ;  ths  hair  on 
the  tail  is  very  long,  especially  at  Uie  end,  where  it 
appears  much  thicker  than  near  the  insertion. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called  ths 
yellow -breasted  martin,  which  in  bd  reqiect  ifi&a 
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ft^nn  the  former,  except  that  this  has  a  yellow 
brcEisf,  whereas  the  other  has  a  white  one:  the 
col<)ur  of  the  body  also  is  darker ;  and,  as  it  livei 
more  among  trees  than  the  other  martin,  its  fur  i»'. 
more  valuable, '  beautiful  and  glossy.  The-former- 
of  these  M.  Buffon  calls  the  Fouine;  the  latter, 
aimpfy  the  Martin  ;  and  be  sappeses  them  ft>  be  a 
distinct  species:  but  as  they  differ  orily  in'colotir/ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enibarrass  history  by  ~a  niew 
distinction,  where  there  is  only  so  minute  a-  di& 
ference.' 

Of  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  martin  is 
the  most  pleasing;;  all  its  motions  show  great  grace, 
as  well  as  agility ;  and  tiiere  is  scarcely  an-aninml 
in  our  woods  that  will  venture'  to  oppose.  Qua-' 
drupeds  Bve  times  as  big  are  easily  vanquished; 
ihe  hare,  the  sheep,  and  even  the  wild  xat-  itself, 
though  much  stronger,  is  not  amatch  fon  the  maiv 
tra  :  and  although  carnivorous  ehhmls-Af*  Bot-fend 
of  engaging  each  other,  yet  the  wild  cat  and  ths 
martin  sddom  meet  without  a  combat.  Gestier 
tells  us  of  one  of  this  kind  that  he  kept  tame,  whicb 
was  extremely  playfiil  and  pretty  ;  it  went-  among 
the  houses  of,  the  neighbourhood,  and  ahraya  r«» 
Cumed'  home  when  hungry :  it  was  extremely  fond 
of  a  dog  that  had  been  bred  up  with  it,  and  ilsed 
to  play  vnth  it  as  cats  are  seen  to  play,  lying  on  iti 
back;  and  biting  without  anger  or  injury.  That 
which  was  kept  tame  by  M.  Buffon  was  not  qvite 
80  social:  it  was  divested  of  its  ferocity,  bat)con^ 
tinued  without  attachment;  and  was  stUt  so'wiU 
iiB  to  be  oUiged  to  be  held  by  a  chain.  ■  '  Whetiev^ 
«  cat  appeared,  it  prepared  for  war;  >And  if-an^jif 
the  poultry  came  within  its  reach,    it  flow  upon 
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Ann  .Willi  afiditj.  Tboagh  it  ww  tinLby  4lM 
middle  of  the  body,  it  fjreqiuHitly  eiesfied; :  at  Jfint 
it  rctorned  after,  gome  bourR>  bt\t  witfaout  feemin^ 
pfeased,  and  m  if  it  only  came  to  be  fed ;  tlie  imx( 
time  it  continued  abroad  longer ;  and,  at  laat,  went 
away  without  ever  returniag.  It  was  a  female^ 
and  was,  wben  it  went  off,  a  year  and  a  half  old  ;- 
and.M.  Bufibn  supposes  it  to  bave  gone  in  quest 
of.  tbe  male.  It  ate  every  thing  that  was  given  it. 
ex^t  sallador  herbs ;  and  it  was  remarkably  fond 
of  hone^.  It  was  remarked  that  it  drank  often,  and 
<^n  slept  for.  tv^o  days  together ;  and  that,  in  like 
maiHier^  it  was  often  two  or  Uiree  days  without 
sleepily .  Before  it  went,  to  sleep,  it  drew  ilsdf 
up.ipto  a  round,  hid  its  bead,  and  covered  it  wilfa 
its  tail.  When  awake  it  was  in  qontiaual  agitation^ 
aad  was  obliged ,  to  be  tied  up,  not  less  to  prevent 
its.  attacking  the  poultry,  than  to  binder  it  from 
iKvddbg  whatever  it  came  ue^,  by  the  ca^icious 
wiUneas  ^  its  motions.  . 

■•<  The  yellow-breasted  martin  i»  much  more  eom^ 
liion  -  in  Fraace-  than  in  England ;  and  yet  even 
there  this  variety  is  much  scarcer  than  that  with  thf 
white  breast.  The  latter  keeps  nearer  houses  and 
villagea,  to  make  its  petty  ravages  among  tbe  sheep 
and  the  poultry  ;  Uie  other  keeps  in  the  woods', 
a'nd  leads  in  erery  respect  a  savage  life,  building  it* 
nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon  such 
animals  as  are  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About 
nightvlall  it  usually^  quits  its  solitude  to  seek  its  prey> 
hunts  after  sqnirrels,  rats,  and  rabbits;  destroys 
great  numbers  of  birds  and  their  young,  takes  tha 
^gs  from  the  nest,  and  often  removes  tbem  toit* 
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own  wiihout  breaking^.*  The  insUml  the  .mtrlRi 
findS'itsdf  ponued  by  dogs^  for  which  pwpose  thcore 
»  B  peealiar  breed,  that  ficem  fit  Sot  ttUs  chase  only, 
it  immediately  makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  fj^mtmlly 
in  ike  hoUow  of  some  tree^  towards  the  top,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cone  at  without  cutting 
it  down.  Their  nest  is  generaJly  the  wiginil 
tenement  of  the  squirrel,  whicb  ^at  li^Ie  aDimal 
bestowed  great  pains  in  completiitg : .  but  the  martin 
having  killed  and  dispossessed  the  little  architei^j 
takes  possession  of  it  for  its  own  use,  enbt^B  its 
dimensions,  improves  the  softness  of  the  bed,  and 
in  that  retreat  brings  forth  its  yovog.  Its  litter  is 
never  above  three  or  foar-  at  a  tina;  they,  are 
bron^t  fbrUi  with  the  eyes  ck>sed,  a«  in  aH  the  rart 
of  this  kind,  and  very  soon  come  to  a  state  of  par* 
fection.  The  dam  compensates  for  her  own  de- 
liciency  of  milk,  by  bringing  tliem  eggs  and  lire 
Inrds,  accustoming  tUem  from  the  beginning  ton 
life  of  carnage  and  rapine.  When  she  leads  ttiem 
from  the  nest  into  the  woods,  the  birds  at  once 
distinguish  their  enemies,  and  attend  them,  asm 
before  observed  of  the  ibx,  with  all  the  mjiirbs  «f 
alarm  and  animosity.  Wherever  the  martin  con- 
ducts her  young,  a  flock  ^of  small  birds  are  seen 
threatening  and  insulting  her,  alarmjng  eveiy 
thicket,  and  often  directing  the  hunter  in  his 
pursuit. 

The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  AmerifA 
than  in  any  part  c^  Europe.  These  animals  «M 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Siberia  to  China  end  Canada.     In  every  country 

>  Brooke*!  Natural  Histoiy. 
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tbey  are  kinted  for  tbcir  fun,  vfaich  ftre  tory  va^ 
luable,  and  chiefly  to  when  taken  in  tbe  fae^nning  . 
of  winter.  The  most  esteemed  part  of  the  nmrtin't 
fkiq  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  browner  thaii  the  rest, 
and  stretches  along  tbe  back-bone.  Above  twelve 
thousand  of  these  skins  are  annaally  imported  into 
England  fr<Hn  Hudson's  Bay,  and  above  tiiir^ 
ihousaod  from  Canada. 


2%e  Sable. 

MoKt  of  Che  dataes  of  the  weasel  kind  wonld 
have  continued  utterly  unknown  and  disregarded 
were  it  not  for  dieir  ftirs,  which  are  finer,  more 
glossy  and  soft,  tban  those  of  any  oUier  quadruped. 
Their  dispoeitionfl  are  fierce  and  untsmeable ;  their 
scent  generally  ofienaive;  and  their  figure  dispro- 
portioned  and  unpleasing.  The  knowledge  of  one 
or  two  of  them  wonld,  therefore,  have  sufficed 
curiosity  ;  and  the  rest  would  probaUy  have  been 
confounded  together,  under  one  common  name,  as 
things  useless  and  uninteresting,  had  not  their  skins 
been  coveted  by  Uie  vain,  and  considered  as  capable 
«f  adding  to  hbman  magnificence  or  beauty. 

(X  all  these,  however,  the  fikin  of  the  sable  is  the 
most  coveted,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It 
is  of  a  brownish  black,  and  the  darker  it  is,  it 
becomes  tbe  more  valuable.  A  single  skin,  tbongh 
not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  often  valned  at  ten 
<v  fifteen  pounds  ;*  the  fur  differing  from  otheis  in 
tiiis,  that  it  has  no  grain  ;  so  that,  rub  it  which  way 
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jon  willj'  it  Js  equatty  sioooth  and  unresisting^ 
NereithelesB,  though  tbts  littie  animal's  robe  was  bo 
nach  coveted  by  the  great,  its  history  till  of  late  was 
but  very  little  known  ;-  end  we  are  obliged  to  Mr. 
Jonelin  for  the  first  accnrate  description  of  its  form 
and  nature.*  From  him  we  learn  that  the  sable 
resembles  the  nnutin  in  form  and  size^  and  the' 
weasel  in  the  number  of  its  teeth ;  fof  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  whereas  the  martin  has  thirty-eight 
teethj  the  weasel  has  but  thirty-four ;  in  tbis  respect, 
therefore,  the  sable  seems  to  make  the  shade  between 
these  two  animals ;  being  shaped  like  the  one,  and 
furnished  with  teeth  like  the  other.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished with  very  large  whiskers  about  the  moiith  ; 
its  feet  are  broad,  and,  as  in  the-  rest  of  its  kind^ 
famished  with  five  claws  on  each'  fbot.  These  are 
its  constant  marks ;  but  its  fur,  for  which  it  is  so 
much  valued,  is  not  always  the  same.  Some  of  this 
species  are  of  a  dark  brown  over  all  the  body,  ex- 
cept the  ears  and  the  throat,  where  the  hair  is  rather 
yellow ;  others  are  more  of  a  yellowish  tincture, 
tiieir  ears  and  throat  being  also  much  paler.  These 
in  both  are  tbe  cdonrs  they  have  in  winter,  and 
which  they  are  seen  to  change  in-the  beginning  of 
the  spring ;  the  former  becoming  of  a  yellow  browni 
the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow.  In  other  respects  they 
resennble  their  kind,  in  vivacity,  agility,  and  in- 
quietude ;  in  sleeping  by  day  and  seeking  thar 
prey  by  night ;  in  living  upon  smaller  animals,  and 
in  the  disagreeable  odour  that  chiefly  characterizes 
toeir  race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  £hady  places,  and  in  the  thickest  woods.     Thejr 

*  Buffirn,  To].xxvii,  p.  115. 
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leap  with  Cires|t  ^as^  ffom  tree  to  tree^  and  aee  uul 
to  be  afraid  of  thei  sun,  which  taroishea  iba  lutre  of 
their  .n^^es. ,  Tl^ey  are  chiefly  huated  ia  Winter.^ 
their  skinSf  during  which  part  of  the  year  they  ar« 
only  ia  season.  They  are  mostly  found  in  Siberia, 
ati^  but  very  Cew  in  any  other  country  of  the  worid; 
4.nd  tt)i'rs  scarcity  it  is  which  enhances  their  value.. 
t'he  liunting  of  the  sable  chiefly  fells  to  the  lot  of 
the.  (:ondemned  criminals,  who  are  sent  from  Russia 
into  these  wild  and  extensive  forests^  that  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow  ;  and  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  luxuries  and  orna- 
ments of  the  vain,  are  wrought  out  of  the  dangers 
and  the  miseries  of  the  wretched.  These  are  obliged 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year, 
an^  are  punished  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not 
]gir6vided. 

'The  sable  is  idso  kUled  by  the  Russian  soldiers, 
who  areaept  into  Uiose  parts  to  that  end.  They 
are  taxed  a  certain  number  of  skins  yearly,  like  the 
fqrmer,  and  are  obliged  to  shoot  with  only  a  single 
ball,  to  avoid  spoiling  the  skip,  or  else  with  cross- 
1}bws  and  blunt  arrows..  As  an  encouragement  to 
the  hunters,  they  are  allowed  to  share  among  them- 
selves the  surplus  of  those  skins  which  they  thus 
procure;  and  this,  in  the  process  of  six  or  seven 
years,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  A 
colonel,  during  his  seven  years  stay,  gains  about 
four  thousand  crowns  for  his  share,  and  the  common' 
men  six  or  seven  hundred  each  for  theirs. 
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The  leknimmon. 

The  Icbneumon,  which  some  hare  injudiciouslj 
denominated  the  Cat  of  Pharaoh,  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  useful  animals  of  all  the  weasel 
kind.  In  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly 
fared,  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  cats  are 
in  Europe,  and  is  even  more  serviceable,  as  being 
more  expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This 
animal  is  usually  of  the  size  of  the  martin,  and 
greatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  except  that  the 
hair,  vrhich  h  oi  si  grisly  black,  is  much  rougher 
and  less  downy.  The  tail  also  is  not  so  bushy  at 
the  end ;  and  each  hair  in  particular  has  three  or 
four  colours,  which  are  seen  in  different  dispositions 
of  its  body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs  there  is  a 
softer  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  rough  hair  being 
about  two  inches  long,  but  that  of  the  muzzle  ex- 
tremely short,  as  likewise  that  on  the  legs  and 
paws.  However,  being  long  since  brought  into  a 
domestic  state,  there  are  many  varieties  in  this 
animal ;  some  being  much  larger  than  tlie  martin, 
others  much  less ;  some  being  of  a  lighter  mixture 
of  colours^  and  some  being  streaked  in  the  manner 
of  a  cat. 

The  Ichneumon,  with  all  the  strength  of  a  cat, 
has  more  instinct  and  agility  ;  a  more  universal 
appetite  for  carnage,  and  a  greater  variety  of  powers 
to  procure  it.*  Rats,  mice,  birds,  serpents, 
lizards  and  insects,  are  all  equally  pursued;  it 
attacks'  every  living  thing  which  it  is  able  to  over- 

*  Hie  rest  of  tbla  dcBcription  is  extracted  &odi  M.  BuSod, 
except  where  marked  with  commas. 
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coine,  and  indbcriraiMrfely  preys  on  fleifc'af  ad| 
kinds.  Its  courage  it  eqiial  to  the  Tebe«eace  of 
its  appeiite.  It  feara  neiUier  the  force  xif  tbe  do|; 
nor  tbe  insidioua  raalice  of  tbe  cat;  neither  the 
daws  of  the  Tuitore  nor  the  poison  of  the  vipn-. 
It  makes  war  upon  aH  kinds  of  serpmtB  with  great 
aridity,  Beizes  and  ki}U  them  bow  Tenomoos  soerer 
they  be;  aod  we  are  told  that  wben  it  begins  to 
perceive  the  effects  of  their  rage,  it  has  recourse  to 
a  certain  root,  which  the  Indians  caD  after  its  namej 
and  assert  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  asp  or 
the  viper. 

Bat  what  this  animal  is  particularly  siervrceable 
to  the  Egyptians  for  is,  that  it  discovers  and  de- 
stroys tbe  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  also  kills  the 
yottng  ones  that  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach 
Ae  water ;  and^  at  fable  usaally  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  troth,  h  to  taid  that  tbe  ichneumon  som^mei 
entera  the  moath  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is  found 
sleeping  on  the  shore^  boldly  attacks  the  enemy  ia 
the  inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  efibctuelly 
destroyed  it,  eati  its  ways  out  again. 

The  ichneumon  when  wild  generally  resides  ahmg 
the  hanks  of  rivers ;  and  in  times  of  inundation 
makes  to  the  higher  ground,  oflen  apprtmching 
inhabited  places  in  quest  of  prey.  It  goes  forward 
silently  and  cautiously,  changing  its  manner  of 
moving  according  to  its  necessities.  Sometimes  it 
carries  the  head  hi^,  shortens  its  body,  and  raises 
itself  upon  its  legs;  sometimes  it  lengthens  itsdf, 
end  seems  to  creep  along  the  ground  ;  it  is  often 
nbserred  to  nt  upon  its  hind  legs,  like  a  dog  when 
taagbt  to  beg ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  to 
dart  Hke  an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  and  seite  it  with 
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ineritable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are  sprightly  and  foU 
<tf  fire,  its  physiognomy  sensible,  its  body  nimble,  its 
tail  long,  and  its  hair  rough  and  various.  Like 
all  of  its  kind,  it  has  glands  that  open  behind,  ayd 
famish  an  odoroas  sabstance.  Its  nose  is  too  sharp  - 
and  its  niouth  too  small  to  permit  its  seizing  things 
that  are  large  ;  however,  it  makes  up  by  its  courage 
and  activity  its  want  of  arms  ;  it  easily  strangles  a 
cat,  though  stronger  and  larger  Uian  its^;  and 
often  fights  with  dogs,  which,  though  never  so  bold, 
learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a  formidable 
enemy.  It  also  takes  the  water  like  the  oUer,  andj 
as  we  are  lold,  will  continue  under  it  mnth 
longer.  ■       ■ 

'  This  animal  grows  fost,  and  dies  soon.  It  ii 
found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the' southern  parts 
of  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  Java ;  and  it  is  also  found 
in  Africa,  particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  domestic,  as  was  said,  in  Egypt ;  but  in  our 
colder  chmates  it  is  not  easy  to  breed  or  maintain 
them,  as  they  are  not  able  to  support  the  rigour  of 
our  winters.  Nevertheless  they  take  every  pre- 
caution that  instinct  can  dictate  to  keep  themselves 
warm  ;  they  wrap  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  hiding 
4he  head  between  the  legs,  and  in  this  manner  con- 
tinue to  sleep  all  day  long.  "  Seba  bad  one  sent  him 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  whidi  he  permitted  to 
run  for  some  months  about  the  house.  It  was 
heavy  and  slodifnl  by  day,  and  bften  could  not  he 
awaked  even  with  a  blow ;  but  it  made  up  this  in- 
dolence by  its  nocturnal  activity,  smelling  about 
.without  either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly  mit- 
diievous.  It  climbed  up  the  walls  and  the  treet 
with  very  great  ease,  and  appeared  extremely  fond 
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of  spiders  and  worms,  which  it  prefened  probably 
from  their  resemblance  to  serpents,  its  most  natund 
food.  It  was  also  particularly  eager  to  scrqtclv  ap 
holes  in  the  ground ;  and  this,  added  to  its  wildnese 
and  uQcleanliness,  obliged  our  naturalist  to  smother 
it  in  spirits,  in  order  to  ppeserve,  and  add  it  to  th? 
/est  of  his  cpllection." 

This  animal  was  one  of  those  formerly  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  considered  every  thing  that 
was  serviceable  ■  to  them  as  an  emanation  of  the 
J)eity,  and  worshipped  such  as  the  best  representa- 
tives of  God  below.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
number  of  eggs  which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand 
at  a  time,  which  often  amount  to  three  or  four 
hundred,  we  have  reason  to  admire  this  little  animal's 
usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroying  them, 
since  otherwise  the  crocodile  might  be  produced  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  over-run  the  whole  earth.* 


f  *  M.  l>*Oebcinville,  in  his  enityi  on  Ibenatureor  various 
iore^  ftDimals,  sayi^  "  I  had  an  Ichneumon  vcrj  joung,  which  { 
brought  up-  I  fed  it  at  first  witii  iliilk,  and  afterwards  with 
baked  meat  mixed  with  rice.  It  soon  becnme  even  tamer  than  a 
cat ;  for  it  canie  when  called,  and  followed  me,  Ihougli  at  liberty, 
in  the  coimtry. 

One  day  I  brought  him  a  Hnall  water-serpent  alive,  being  de- 
^rous  toknow  how  fer  his  initinct  would  carry  hJQi  against abeing, 
with  which  he  was  as  yet  totally  unacquainted.  His  first  emotion 
seemed  to  be  astonishment  mixed  wilh  anger,  for  his  hair  became 
erect;  but  in  ani  instant  after,  he  slipped  behind. the  reptile,  and 
witha  remarkable  swrflness  and  agility  kap«d  upon  its  head, 
seized  it,  and.  crushed  it  between  .his  teeth.  This  essay,  and 
new  food,  seemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  his'  innate  and 
destructive  vivacity  ;  which  till  then,  had  given  way  to'the  gen- 
tleness hehad  acquired  from  his  education.  I  had  about  my  house 
Kveral  curious  kinds  of  fowh,  among  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which,  till  ttien,.  he  had  iufiered  to  go  and  cpme  un- 
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The  SliafcurdB. 

Tfaib  is  a  name  which  onr  sailors  give  to  one  or 
two  animals  of  tbe  tveasel  kiad,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  America.  AD  the  weasel  kind,  as  was 
already  observed,  have  a  very  strong  smell ;  some 
of  them  indeed  approaching  to  a  perfume,  but  the 
gretKest  number  most  insupportably  foetid.  But 
the  smell  of  our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  polecats, 
is  fragrance  itself  when  compared  to  that  of  tbe 
squash  and  the  akink,  which  have  been  called  the 
polecats  of  America.  These  two  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  both  differing  in  colour  and 
(iir,  but  both  obviously  of  the  weasel  kind,  as  ap- 
pears not  only  &Dm  their  figure  and  odour,  but  also 
from  their  disposition.  The  squash  is  about  the 
size  of  a  polecat,  its  hair  of  a  deep  brown,  but 
principally  differing  from  all  of  this  kind,  in  having 
only  four  toes  on  the  feet  before,  whereas  all  other 
weasels  have  five.  Tbe  Bkink,  whidi  I  take  to  be 
i^tesby's  Virginia  polecat,  resemUes  a  polecat  in 
shape  and  size,  but  particularly  differs  in  the  length 
of  its  hair  and  colour.  The  hair  is  above  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  above  four  inches.  The  colour  is  partly  black 
and  partly  white,  disposed  in  stripes  over  the  body, 
v«ry  glossy,  long,  and  beautiful.  There  seem  to  be 
two  varieties  more  of  this  animal,  which  M.  Buffoa 
calls  the  CoD^iate  and  tbe  Zoriile.  He  supposes 
each  to  be  a  distinct  species :  but  as  they  are  both 
said  to  resemble  the  polecat  in  form,  and  both  to 

tnolested  and  unregarded;  bat  a  few  dajrs  after,  when  he 
firand  himself  aione,  he  strangled  them  every  one^  ate  a  litfle> 
•nd  ai  it  appeared,  draak  the  Uood  gf  two." 
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be  clothled  widi  Iod|^  for  of  a  blaeli  sod  white 
colour,  it  ffictns  needless  to  make  a  distiDCtioD. 
The  conepate  resetnblea  the  akink  in  a^l  tbtags 
Accept  in  nze,  being  smaller,  and  in  the'  dispoaitioa 
of  its  cdoars,  whilch  are  more  exact,  haring  five 
white  stripes  upon  a  black  ground,  nmnit^  tengi'- 
ta^nalty' from  the  tread  to  tbe  tail.  Tbe  zorille 
Tcsembln  the  skKik,  but  i«  rafber  smalier  and  more 
beairtifufty  colonred,  its  atret^  of  blaid  and  wtrilt 
being  more  distinct,  ai^  the  colours  of  its  tail  being 
black  at  its  insertion,  and  white  at  the  extremity ; 
whereas  m  tbe  skiak  they  are  afl  of  one  grey 
cbloor. 

Biit  whatever  dtflerences  there  may  be  in  tbe 
%ure  or  colonr  of  Ibese  little  animab,  they  afl 
agree  in  one  common  affieciMn,  tbat  of  being  in*- 
tolerabty  foetid  and  k>adteome.  I  bove  already  o)k 
served,  tbat  all  the  weasel  kind  haie  ^anda  fiirniih> 
iffg  an  odbroQs  matter,  near  the  amis,  tbe  condoits 
nf  wfaicb  genera^  hnve  their  apertnrfe  just  at  it» 
apwa'ag.  ThAt  subMnnce  which  ii  stored  np  n 
Ibese  receptacles,  is  in  some  of  this  kind,  such  as  id 
the  martin,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  tht 
l^enotte  and  the  civet,  to  be  described  hereafter^  a 
most  gracefal  perfume;  buf  in  &k  weflsel,  tbe 
ermine,  the  ferret,  and  the  ik>lecat,  it  k  extremely 
fcEtid  and  offensive.  These  glands  in  the  aimnA 
jtow  ander  consideration  are  mach  hi^r,  and 
fahkish  a  matter  sablimed  to  a  degree  of  pnvtrescenctt 
that  is  truly  amasing.  As  to  the  perfumes  pf  mnsfc 
«nd  civet,  we  know  that  a  single  grftin  will  difffeM 
itself  ofer  a  whole  bouse,  and  continue  for  montlti 
to  spread  an  agreeable  odonr,  wrthoot  dimiiwnion. 
Hovtever,  the  perfboio  of  ^  nmik  m  tb*  «rf e«  is 
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nothing',  either  for  strength  of  duration,'  t6  the  in- 
supportable octour  of  these.  It  is  usually  Toided 
nitb.  their  excrement ;  and  if  but  a  sing'Ie  drop 
happens  to  touch  any  part  of  a  man's  gaimeot, 
it  is'  more  than  probable  that  he  can  never  vear 
any  part  of  it  more. 

In  describing  the  effects  prodaced  by  the  excre* 
ment  of  these  animals,  ve  often  bear  of  its  raising 
this  diabolical  smell  by  its  urine.  However,  of  this 
I  am  apt  to  doubt ;  and  it  should  seem  to  me,  that, 
as  all  the  wectsel  kind  have  their  excrements,  so  ex- 
tremely fffitid  from  the  cause' above  menljoned,  we 
may  consider  these  also  as  being  foetid  irom  the 
same  causes.  Besides,  they-axe  not  furnished  with 
g^nds  to  give  their  urine  ^such  a  smell;  and  tbe 
analogy  between  them  and  tbe  weasel  kind  being 
so  strong  in  vther  respects,  we  may  suppose  they 
resemble  each  othei!  in  this.  It  has  also  heea  said 
that  they  take  this  metiiod  of  Meeting  their  excre- 
ment to  defend  themselves  against  tbeir  pursuers ; 
but  it  is. much  more  probable  that  this  ejection  is 
the  convulsive  effect  of  terror,  and  that  it  serves  as 
their  defence  without  their  own  concurrence. 
Certain  it  is, .  that  they  never  smell  thus  horridly, 
except  when  enrttgcd  or  affrighted,  for  they  are 
(rflen  kept  tame  about  the  houses  of  the  planters  of 
America  without  being  very  offensive. 

The  habitudes  of  all  these  animals  are  the  same, 
living  like  all  the  rest  of  the  .weasel  kind,  as  they 
prey  upon  smaller  animals  and  birds,  eggs.  The 
squash,  for  instance,  burrows  like  the  polecat 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its 
young.  It  oftea  steals  into  form-yards,  and  kills 
the  poultry,  eating  only  their  brains.     Nor  is  it  safe 
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to  pursue  or  otfeod  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  all  ils 
Bcents,  which  are  its  most  powerful  protection. 
At  that  time  .neither  men  nor  dog;s '  will  offer  to  -apr 
proach  it ;  the  scent  is  so,  strong,  that  it  reaches 
for  half  a  mile  round,  and  more  neair  at  hand  is 
almost  stifling.  If  the  dogs  continue  to  pursue,  it 
does  all  ia  its  power  to  escape,  by  getting  up  a 
tree,  or  by  some  such  means ;  but  if  driven  to  an 
extremity,,  it  then  lets  fly  upon  the  hunters;  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  a  drop  of  this  foetid  dis- 
charge fall  in  the  eye,  the  person  runs  the  risk  of 
being  blinded  for  ever.* 

The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  their  ar- 
dour, when  they  find  this  extraordinary  battery 
played  off  against  them  ;  they  instantly  turn  tail, 
and  leave  the  animal  undisputed  master  of  the  field ; 
and  no  exhortations  can  ever  bring  them  to  rally. 
"  In  the  year  17-19,"  says  Kalm,  "  one  of  these 
animals  came  near  the  &rm  where  I  lived.  It  wai 
in' winter  time,  during  the  night;  and  the  dogs 
that  were  upon  the  watch  pursued  it  for  some  time^ 
until  it  discharged  against  them.  Although  I  was 
in  my  bed  a  good  way  off,  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  suffocated ;  and  the  cows  and  oxen,  by  their 
lowings,  showed  how  much  they  were  affected  by 
the  stench.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  ano- 
ther of  these  animals  crept  into  our  Cellar,  biit  did 
Dot  exhale  the  smallest  scent,  because  it  was  not 
disturbed..  A  foolish  woman,  however,  who  per- 
ceived it  at  night,  by  the  shining  of  ils  eyes,  hilled 
it,  and  at  that  moment  its  stench  began  to  spread. 
The  whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  woman  kept  her  bed  for  several  days  after ; 

•  VbfBge  de  Kslm,  as  quoted  by  Buffoo,  rol.  zxvit.  p.  9S, 
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«nd  «]1  4ie  breadj  meat,  and  other  proTUioM,  tluit 
-iiiaie  4ept  there,  were  go  infected,  that  Ihey  were 
«Uiged  to  be  thrawn  out  of  doon."  Neverthdeei, 
maay  of  the  planters,  and  the  native  American^ 
4£eep  t^is  ftnitnal  tame  about  their  faonges ;  and  Bel- 
dom  perceive  any  disBfp^eable  icents,  except  it  is 
iiyared  or  frighted.  They  are  also  knovrn  to  eait 
iti  6e^,  which  some  assert  to  be  tokrable  food ; 
Innrerer,  they  take  care  to  deprive  it  of  those 
glands  which  are  so  horridly  offensive. 


7%e  Gemote. 

.  From  the  squash,  wbic^  is  the  most  offensive 
ftDimal  in  nalnrej  we  come  to  the  Geoette,  wbidi 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  snd  pleasing.  Instead 
fi  the  horrid  stepch  with  which  the  former  affects 
.  MS,  this  has  a  most  grateful  odour ;  more  faint  than 
. ,  clyetf  bat  to  some,  for  that  reason,  more  agreeable. 
This  animal  is  ratber  less  than  the  martin  ;  though 
tb^re  are  genettes  of  different  sizes ;  and  I  haw 
seen  one  rather  larger.  It  also  differs  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  its  body.  It  is  not  easy,  in  words,  to 
give  an  i^ea  of  (he  distiuction.'  It  reserablfs  tSL 
those  of  Uie  weasel  kind,  in  itsjength,  compared 
to  its  height ;  it  resemble  Ihem  in  having  a  soft 
beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  .feet  armed  with  cldw 
that  cannot  be  sheathed>  and  in  its  appetite  i^ 
petty  carnage.  But  then  it  differs  from  Ihem  in 
having  the  nose  much  smaller  and  longer,  rather 
.  resembliag  that  of  a  .fox  than  a  weasel.  The  tail 
also,  instead  of  being  .bushy,  topers  to  a  poiol, 
and  is  much  Iqnger ;    its  ears  are  liirger,  and  'its 
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paws  BnnUer.  As  to  its  coloun,  sod  Spire  ia 
^aeral^  the  genetic  is  spotted  with  blade,  upon  9, 
ground  mixed  with  red  and  grey.  It  has  two  sorta 
of  hairj  the  one  shorter  and  softer,  tbe  other  longer 
pnd  stronger,  but  not  above  half  an  iocfa  long  aa 
vay  part  of  its  body,  except  the  tail.  Ita  spots  are 
distinct  and  separate  npon  the  sides,  bat  untt« 
towards  the  back,  and  form  Uack  stripes,  which 
run  longitudinally  from  the  neck  badewards.  It  baa 
also  along  the  back  a  kind  of  mane  or  longish 
bair,  which  forms  a  black  streak  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  which  last  is  marked  nith  rings, 
alternately  black  and  white,  its  whole  length. 

The  genette,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kinds, 
has  glands,  that  separate  a  kind  of  perfume,  re- 
sembling civet,  but  vfhtdi  soon  flies  off.  Theso 
glands  open  differently  from  those  of  other  animala 
of  this  kind  ;  for,  as  the  latter  bare  their  apertures 
just  at  the  opening  of  tlie  anus,  these  have  their 
aperture  immediately  under  it ;  so  that  the  male 
seems,  for  this  reason,  to  the  superficial  observer  to 
be  of  two  sexes. 

It  resembles  the  martin  very  much  in  its  habits 
and  disposition  ;*  except,  that  it  seems  tamad 
much  more  easily.  Belonius  assures  us,  that  be 
ha*  seen  them  in  the  houses  at  Constantinople  an 
tame  as  cats ;  and  that  they  were  permitted  to  ruft 
every  where  about,  without  doing  the  least  mis- 
diief.  For  this  reason  tbey  have  been  caQed  tbs 
Cats  of  Constantinople ;  although  they  have  little 
else  in  common  with  that  animal,  except  their 
skill  in  spying  out  and  destroying  vermia.  Natn* 
Itdtfts  gretesd  that  it  inhabita  on^  the  moLitei: 
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grounds,   and  chiefly  resides  along  tite  banks  oF 
rivers,  haying  never  been  found  In  mountains,  nor 
dry  places.      The  species  is   not  much  diffused; 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except 
Spain  and  Turkey  ;  it  requires  a  warm  climate  to 
subsist  and  multiply  in ;    and  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  either  of  India  or 
Africa.     From  such  as  have  seen  its  uses  af  Con- 
stantinople, I  learn,   that  it   is  one   of  the  most 
beautiful,  cleanly,  and  industrious  animals  in  the 
vrorld ;    that  it  keeps  whatever  house  it  is  in  per- 
fectly free  from  mice  and  rats,  which  cannot  en- 
Id  and 
valua- 
)ne'of 
ht  be 
£>ne  of 
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to  the 
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loiig, 

Buffon 

distinguishes  this  species  into  two  kinds;   one  of 

which  he  calls  the  Civet,  and  the  other  the  Zibet. 

The  latter  principally  differs  from  the  former  in 

having  the  body  longer  and  more  slender, '  the  nose 

smaller,  the  ears  longer  and  broader;  no  mane  or 

long  hair  running  down  the  back  in  the  latter ;  and 

the  tail  longer,  and  better  marked  with  rings  of 
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Si^erent  cobursj  fromoneend  to  theotfaer.  These 
are  the  differences  which  have  induced  this  g^eat 
naturalist'  to  suppose  them  animals  of  distinct 
Species;  and  to  allot  each  a  separate  description. 
How  far  future  experience  may  conlirm  this  con- 
jecture, time  oiust  discover ;  bat  certain  it  Js,  (kat 
if  such  small  varieties  make  a  separate  species, 
there  may  be  many  other  animals  equally  entitled 
to  'pieculiar  distinction  that  now  are  classed  to- 
gether. We  shall,  thn^fore,  content  ourselves,  ^at 
present,  with  considering,  as  former  naturalists 
have  done,  these  two  merely  as  varieties  of  the 
same  animal,  and  only  altered  in  figure,  by  climate^ 
fbod,  or  eduction. 

The  civet  resembles  animals  of  the  weasel  kind, 
in  the  long  slenderness  of  its  body,  the  shortness  of 
its  tegs^  the  odorous  matter  that  exudes  from  the 
glands  behind,  the  softness  of  its  fur,  the  number  of 
its  claws,  and  their  incapacity  of  being  sheathed. 
It  differs  from  them  in  being  much  larger  than  any 
hitherto  described ;  in  having  the  nose  lengthened; 
so  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  fox,  the  tail  long,  and 
tapering  to  a  point :  and  its  ears  straight,  like  those 
of  a  cat.  The  colour  of  the  civet  varies :  it  is 
commonly  ash,  spotted  with  black;  though  it  is 
whiter  in  the  female,  tending  to  yellow ;  and  the 
spots  are  much  larger,  like  those  of  a  panther. 
The  colour'  on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  is 
black;  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
black  or  streaked  with  grey.  This  animal  varies 
in  its  colour,  being  sometimes-streaked,  as  in  our 
kind  of  cats  called  Tabbies.  It  has  whiskers,  like 
the  rest  of  its  kind ;  and  its 'eye  is^  black  and 
beautiful. 
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The  opefling  of  MiS  ponijh  or  b^  n^A  wibtt 
lecepta^  of  tiie  civet,  cUfi«n  f ^o  that  oi  ftxe  vvA  of 
the  weasel  kiqd^  net  ^pfHiing  iptp,  Iwt  under  tb« 
anus.  Beude  tfaie  op«nmgj  which  is  large,  Uware 
jB  still  anottiar  lower  down ;  but  for  what  |H4r||o«ef 
designed,  i«  not  known.  The  poHi^ilaetf  is  »boat 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  long;  its 
opening  makes  a  Qhiuk  ffoqi  the  top  downwardSi 
that  is  about  two  iotches  and  a  Iralf  long;  and  n 
covwed  on  the  edgQSi  and  within,  with  fbort  hair; 
when  the  two  Btdea  are  drawn  asuodv,  th^  inward 
OATity  may  be  aom,  hrge  epoagh  to  hold  a  small 
pullet's  egg;  all  rouqd  this  are  small  glands^ 
opening  and  furnishing  that  strong  perfume  which 
is  90  well  known,  and  is  found,  in  this  pouch,  of 
ike  colour  and  consistence  of  pomatum.  Thow 
who  m^e  it  thejr  business  to  breed  these  aoimals 
for  their  peifurae,  usi^ally  take  it  from  ^hem  twice 
(>r  thric«  a  wee^,  aod  sometimes  ^ftener.  Tbs 
animal  i;  kept  in  a  long  sort  of  a  box,  in  wfaidi  it 
pannot  turn  round..  The  persoa,  therefore,  opens 
,  tills  box  behind,  drags  ^he  animal  backwards  by 
fte  tail,  ke^s  it  iu  l^is  p4>sitioB  fay  a  bar  beEbre, 
ipd>  wiUi  a  wooden  sp^n,  takes  the  civet  from 
(he  pouch  as  carefuUy  as  he  can ;  then  lets  the  tail 
g»,  and  shifts  die  box  agai^-  The  perfume,  (bus 
pwcared,  is  piit  i«to  9  v»seel,  which  he  Ijakes 
i^re  to  keiep  shut ;  and  wltm  a  auii^ent  quantity 
^  procujKd,  it  is  sold  to  very  great  advantage. 

Tbe  civet,*  although  a  native  of  tiie  wannevst 
^wa^  >B  yet  £ouud  to  live  in  temperate,  and 
«fen  cpld  cp^IUries,  provided  it  be  defended  fully 
Ufm  A9  (Tijurifs  of  the  air.    Wh^Spn,  it  i«  not 

*  Buffiw,  voL  xix. 
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onfy  bt*H  anong  the  Tu^,  the  IndhttM,  and 
AfHcani,  but  great  tuimben  of  these  aainudi  am 
abo  bred  in  Hoilandj  where  (hit  ficrapiog  peopls 
waake  no  email  gain  of  its  perfume.  Tbe  perfuioe 
9i  Amsterdain  is  reckoned  the  purest  of  rfny ;  tha 
pet^de  of  other  comntries  adulterating  it  with  gatoM, 
and  otbtx  matterB^  which  dimtai^  its  valae,  but 
iiicrease  its  wdght.  The  quantity  which  a  singie 
aaimal  ^ords  generally  depeods  upon  ita  heallit 
and  aoHrishment.  It  gives  more  in  pn^ortion  as 
it  is  more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw 
fle^hj  hashed  small,  tg^,  rice,  birds,  young  fowls, 
and  .particidarly  fish,  are  the  kinds  (tf  food  the  civet 
■lost  delighti  io.  These  are  to  be  changed  and 
•hered,  to  suit  and  entice  its  appetite,  and  cootioue 
h$  heakfa.  It  gets  but  very  little  water ;  and 
aUhoagh  it  drinks  but  rarely,  yet  it  meke$  arine  very 
frequently ;  and,  upon  such  occasions,  we  cannot, 
as  in  other  animals,  distinguish  the  male  from  Uie 
female. 

T^  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong  ihal  k  com- 
naokates  itsdf  to  aU  parts  of  the  animal's  body  ; 
the  fur  is  impregnated  thereby,  and  the  dun  pene- 
trated to  such  a  degree,  tiiat  it  continues  to  preserve 
tb^odonr  for  a  long  time  after  it  is  stript  off.  If  a 
person  be  shut  up  with  one  of  them  in  a  dose  room, 
he  cannot  support  tbe  perfiime,  which  is  b«  copi- 
ously diffused.  When  tbe  animd  ia  irritated,  as  in 
all  the  weasel  kind,  its  scent  is  mudi  Aore  violent 
than  oiidinary  ;  and  if  it  -be  torntented  so  as  to 
make  it  sweat,  this  ^o  is  a  strong  perfume,  and 
tMres  to  adulterate  or  eacrease  what  is  otherwise 
obtained  from  it.  In  general,  it  is  sold  in  HoUand 
Ck  about  fifty  rfiffiagg  as  ounce ;    though,  like  all 
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olber  commodities,  ita  value  alters  in  proportion  to 
the  demand.  Civet  must  be  chosen  new,  of  a  g6oA 
consistence,  a  whituh  colour,  and  a  strong  dis* 
agreeable  smell.  There  is  stilt  a  very  considerable 
traffic  carried  on  from  Bussorah,  Calicut,  and  other 
places  in  India,  where  the  animal  that  prodaces  it  is 
bred;  from  the  Levant  also,  from  Guinea,  and 
especially  from  Brasit,  in  South  America,  although 
M.  Buffon  is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  a  native 
only  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  to  be  found 
wild  in  the  New.  The  best  civet, ,  however,  is 
furnished,  as  was  observed,  by  the  Dutch,  though 
not  in  such  quantities  at  present,  as  some  years  past, 
when  this  perliime  was  more  in  ^hion.  Civet  is 
a  much  more  grateful  perfume  than  musk,  to  which 
it  has  some  resemblance  ;  and  was  some  years  ago 
used  for  the  same  purposes  in  medicine.  But,  at 
present,  it  is  quite  discontinued  in  pr^&cription ; 
and  persons  of  taste  or  elegance  seem  to  proscribe 
it  even  from  the  toilet.  Perfumes,  like  dress,  have 
their  vicissitudes ;  musk  was  in  pecuKar  repute, 
until  displaced  by  civet ;  both  gave  ^pround,  upon' 
discovering  the  manner  of  preparing  ambei^rise;. 
and  even  this  is  now  disused  for  the  less  powerlul 
vegetable  kinds  of  fragrance,  spirit  of  lavender,  Qr 
ottar  of  r(wes. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a  wild 
fierce  animal;  and  although  sometimes  tamed,  is 
never  thoroughly  familiar.  Its  teeth  are  strong  and 
oitting,  although  its  claws  be  feeble  and  flexible. 
It  is  light  and  active,  and  Kves  by  prey,  as  thci 
rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing  birds,  and  Other  .small 
animals  that  it  is  able  to  overcome.  They  are  some-^ 
Umes  seen  etealing  into  the  yards. Etnd  out-bousesy 
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'fo.fioizie  ii^D'the:pQHllry :  their  eyes  shine  in  Uie 
.bi§^t,  And  it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  better 
in.  th£  ddrk  than  .by  day.  When  they  fkil  of  animal 
foiod,  Ibey  are  found  to  subsist  upon  roots  and 
fruits,  and  very  seldotn  drink;  for  which  reason 
they  are  never  found  near  great  waters.  They 
br^ed  yery.iast  in  their  native  climates^  where  the 
heat  seems  to  conduce  to  tbeir  propagation ;  but 
in  oar  temperate  latitudeSj;  although  they  furnish 
their  perfume  in  great  qiwntities,  yet  Uiey  are  not 
-found  to  tnultiply. — ^A  proof  that  their  perfume 
;h^   no  analogy  with    their  appetite   for  gene- 


[*  Thia  animal  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  bear.  It  Is 
about  three  feet  long,  besides  the  tail,  trhich  is  a  foot  in  length. 
Its  size  w  equal  to  that  of  the  common  fox,  tliough,  like  others  «f 
ita  tribe,  it  is  of  a  more  clumsy  nsake,  and  its  back  is  more  con- 
vex. Its  general  colour  isablackish  brown,  with  the  sides  paler. 
The  variety  called  the  Wolverene  is  distinguished  by  its  superior 
U2e,  in  the  colour  of  its  body,  which  is  dull  ferruginous,  with  the 
front,  tfaioat,  and  longitudinal  atripe  on  the  body  whitish.] 
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!tt  1^^,  hom  the  MflneBft  of  Hn  lot,  its  d'lMgyMAlilfe 
scent,  atid  its  insatiifbte  ft|»peUHi  for  aninntl  food. 
Mr.  KMa,  who  saw  one  of  tlwtt  ttMch  vnn 
brought  alive  f^om  Siberia,  tamtes  mt,  thai  it  vtm 
alHnit  three  'fieef  ton^,*  and  a^M  a  taM  and  a 
bfltf  high.  If  we  compare  thttto  AmmisUms  v»Uh 
those  of  other  aniHiads,  we  sfattS  find  that  thef  aip- 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  dsM  we  are  at  pre»eik 
describing  than  any  otiier ;  and  that  the  ^atton 
may  very  jnstly  be  conceiTOl  nnder  tbftforin  of  a 
great  overgrown  weasel,  hs  nose,  its  ears,  Ms 
teeth,  and  its  long  btisby  tail,  are  entirely  sttnihr  ; 
and  as  to  what  is  said  of  its  being  rather  corpnienit 
than  slender,  it  is  most  probable  that  those  who 
described  it  thus,  saw  it  after  eating,  at  which  time 
its  belly  we  are  assured  is  most  monstrously  dis- 
tended :  however,  suspending  all  certainty  upon 
Aris  subject,  I  win  take  leave  ratber  to  fmow 
Linnaeus  than  Bnflbn  in  describJtfg  this  animal; 
and  leave  future  experience  to  judge  betweeb 
them. 

The  GIntton,  which  is  so  called  froA  its  vora- 
cious appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as  wcA  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  as  in  the  north  pai^ 
of  America,  where  it  has  the  name  of  the  Cai^jou. 
Amidst  the  variety  of  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  of  it,  no  very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
^gure ;  and  indeed  some  naturalists,  among  whom 
was  Ray,  entirely  doubted  of  its  existence.  From 
ite  best  accounts,  however,  we  bave  of  it,  the  body 
is  thi^  and  long,  the  legs  E^rt ;  it  is  bhick  aloi^ 

*  He  Bayi  it  wu  an  dl  and  eight  mches  long  ;  I  bate,  tbeM- 
fiire,  gireD  iu  length  ta  lyppaiing  it  to  be  ft  ¥imUt  «U,  whkfa'ii 
tweDty-HTen  indMS. 
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the  ImAi  and  of  a  i«ddMi  brown  on  ttie  rides ;  iu 
fur  is  heM  in  Aft  hlgbett  estimation,  for  ite  sojfitnMli 
and  beaatifol  gtois ;  the  tail  k  bntby,  like  that  of 
Oe  weftsel^  but  rftthef  Bhorter ;  and  iU  1^  and 
daffs  better  fitted  for  eNmbiiag  trees,  than  for  rtin- 
tting  along  the  groond.  IliM  &r  it  entirely  resem- 
bles the  weasd  ;  afid  )tfl  mtmn«r  of  taking  Mb  prey 
is  also  by  vtrftiiti,  aM  nOt  by  pvnnit. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  anknfch)  with  ihort  I^  and 
long  bodies  pWMie  Uf^r  prey  ;  bntj  knowmg  their 
otrn  inea^iMity  to  ofert^e  it  1^  ewtftneu,  either 
creep  Upon  it  in  its  retreste,  or  wait  in  ambnib, 
and  seise  it  witli  a  bound.  The  glutton,  fi^n  the 
Make  of  its  legs,  ftnd  the  length  of  its  body,  mart 
be  particularly  slow ;  and,  coniequently,  its  only 
VMNHirce  is  in  tiding  its  prey  by  Buk-prize.  All  the 
n«t  of  the  weasel  kind,  fcom  the  smattnen  of  ihek 
sice,' are  bifetler  fitted  for  a  Ufe  of  insidious  rapine 
than  thii ;  they  can  parsne  their  prey  into  iti  re^ 
ttaHtj  they-can  lui^  unseen  among  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  hide  tbemselreB  with  ease  under  the 
laares  ;  but  the  glutton  is  too  large  to  follow  small 
prey  into  their  retreats ;  nor  would  such,  even  if 
obtained^  be  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  For  these 
reuons,  tbierefbre^  this  wrawl  seoms  natarafly  com- 
peted to  the  Hfe  for  which  it  has  long  been  re* 
mariiable.  Its  only  resource  is  to  climb  a  tree, 
vMA  it  does  with  great  ease,  and  there  itwsitswidt 
patience  until  some  large  animal  passe*  nnder- 
Math,  upon  which  it  darts  down  witii  unerring 
eerteinty,  and  destroys  it. 

It  is  chiefly  in  North  America  that  this  ToAeioiis 
creature  is  seen  lurking  amongthe  thick  branches  of 
treeij  in  order  to  surprise  the  deer^  wiUii  which  tfie 
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extensive  forests  of  that  part  of  the  .world  abound. 
Eodued  with  a  degree  of  patience  equal  to  its  rapa- 
city, the  glutton  singles  out  such  trees  aa  it  observes 
mvked  by  the  teeth  .or  the  antlera  qf  the  d^r ;  and 
is  known  to  remain  there  watching  for  several  days 
together.  If  it  has  fixed  upon  a  wrong  tree,  and 
finds  Uiat  the  deer  have  either  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  or  cautiously  shun  the. place,  it  reluctantly 
descends,'  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retrieat,  or  even 
ventures  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fishes.  But 
if  it  happens  that,  by  long  attention,  and  keeping 
dose,  at  last  the  elk  or  the  rein-deer  happens, to 
pass  that  way,  it  at  once  darb  down  upon  thera, 
sticks  its  claws  between  their  should^s;  and  remains 
there  unalterably  firm.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  large 
frighted  animal  Increases  its  speed,  or  threiUens 
with  its  branching  horns  ;  .the  glutton  having  taken 
poissession  of  its  post,  nothing  can  drive  it  off;  ■  its 
enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  along  ampngst  the 
thickest  woods,  rubs  its^iragainst  the  largest  trees, 
and  tears-  down  the- branches  with  its  ;expanded 
horns;  but  still  its  insatiable,  foe  sticks  behind, 
eating,  its  neck,  and  digging  its  pasiuge  to  the 
great  blood-vessels  that  lie  in  that  part.  Travellers 
who.  wander  throu^  those  deserts,  often  see  pieces 
of  the  glutton's  skin  sticking  to  the  trees,  against 
which  it  was  rubbed  hy  the  deer.  But  the  animal's 
voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings,  and  it  never 
seizes  without  bringing  down  its  prey.  When, 
therefore,  the  deer,  wounded,  and  feeble  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  iails,  the  glutton  is  seen  to  make  up 
for  its  former  abstinence,  by  its  present  voracity. 
As  it  is  not  possessed  of  a  feast  of  this  kind  every 
day,  it  resolves  to  lay  in  a  store  to  serve  it  for  a  good 
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vhife  to  come.  It  is  indeed  amazing  how  much 
ODe  of  these  animaU  can  eat  at  a  time  ■  That  wbicfa 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Klein,  although  without  exercise 
or  air,  although  taken  from  its  native  chmate,  and 
enjoying^  bat  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  was  yet 
seen  to  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  fiesh  every  day,  and 
yet  remained  unsatisfied.  We  may,  thereforCj 
easily  conceive  how  much  more  it  must  devour  at 
once,  after  a  long  fast,  of  a  food  of  its  own  pro- 
curing, and  in  the  climate  most  natural  to  its  con- 
stitution. We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  from 
being  a  lank  thin  animal,  which  it  naturally  is,  it 
^en  goi^es  in  such  quantities,  that  its  belly  is 
distended,  and  its  whole  figure  seems  to  alter; 
Thus  voraciously  it  continues  eating,  till,  incapable 
of  any  other  animal  function,  it  lies  totally  torpid 
by  the  animal  it  has  killed  ;  and  in  this  situation 
continues  for  two  or  three  days.  In  this  loathsome 
and  helpless  state  it  finds  its  chief  protection  from 
its  horrid  smell,  which  few  animals  care  to  conie 
■near  ;*  so'  that  it  continues  eating  and  sleeping  till 
its  prey  be  devoured,  bones  and  all ;  and  then  it 
mounts  a  tree,  in  quest  of  another  adventure. 
:  The  gluttoB,  like  many  others  of  the  weasel  kind, 
seems  to  prefer  the  most  putrid  flesh  to  that  newly 
killed ;  and  such  is  the  voraciousness  of  this  hateful 
creature,  that,  if  its  swiftness  and  strength  were 
equal -to  its  rapacity,  it  would  soon  thin  the  forest 
of  every  other  Iwing  creature.  But,  fortunately,  it 
kso  slow,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  quadruped  that 
cannot  escape  it,  except  the  beaver.  This,  there- 
'fore,  it  very  frequently  pursues  upon  land ;  but  the 
bearer  generally  makes  good  its  retreat  by  taking 
•  hianmi  Syst.  p.  67. 
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16  Ibc  water,  Irbere  the  glaUon  has  no  chanct)  to 
■neeced.  Tbii  pmrsait  only  bappeaa  in  summer; 
for  IB  the  winter  all  that  remaioB  ia  to  attack  Urn 
heaver's  house,  as  at  that  time  it  never  stirs  from 
home.  This  attack,  however,  seldom  sacceeds ;  for 
the  beaver  has  a  covert  way  bored  under  Uu  ice^ 
and  the  ghtton  has  only  the  trouble  abd  diseppoiot- 
ment  of  sacking  an  empty  town, 

A  life  of  necessity  generally  produces  a  good 
fertile  invention.  The  glutton,  continually  pressed 
by  the  call  of  appetite,  and  having  neither  swiftness  - 
nor  activity  to  satisfy  it,  is  obliged  to  inake  up  by 
■tr^agem  the  defects  of  nature.  It  is  often  seen  to 
examine  the  traps  and  the  snares  laid  for  other  ani- 
vals,  in  order  to  anticipate  Uk  fowlers.  It  is  said  to 
practise  a  thousand  arts  to  procure  its  prey,  to  steal 
upon  the  retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  the  flesh  ofwhicli 
animal  it  loves  in  preference  to  all  others ;  to  lie  is 
wait  for  such  animals  as  have  been  maimed  by  the 
hunters;  to  pursue  the  isalis  while  it  is  hunting  for 
itself;  and,  when  tliat  animal  has  run  down  iti 
prey,  to  come  in  and  seize  tipon  the  whole,  and 
sometimes  to  devour  even  its  poor  provider ;  whes 
these  pursuits  foil,  even  to  dig  up  the  graves,  and 
foil  upon  tlie  bodies  interred  there,  devtwring 
them,  bones  and  all.  For  these  reasons,  the  natives 
of  the  countries  where  the  glutton  inhabits,  bi^  it 
JQ  utter  detestation,  and  uswlly  t»-m  it  the  vnltur* 
of  quadrupeds.  And  yet  it  is  extraerdin&ry  enough^ 
;that,  being  so  very  {^noxious  to  man,  it  does  not 
«eeip  to  fear  him.*  We  are  t<rfd  by  GmeUn  of  ooe  of 
these  coming  up  boldly  and  calmly  where  Uiere  were 
•«eve{al  i^^nota  at.  work,  wkhodt  twti^ng  to 
•Bu&».   ■ 
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smaDeat  apprebenaiooj  or  attempting  to  ran  nntil  it 
had  received  several  Vlovs,  ib»i  at  lut  totally  dis- 
abled it.^  In  all  probability  it. came  arnong^them 
seeking  its  prey ;  and,  having  been  ased  to  attack 
anioiab  or  inferior  strengtb,  it  had  no  idea  <^  a  ftir^ 
superior  to  its  own.  The  glotton,  like  all  the  rest 
pf  its  kind,  is  a  solitary  animal ;.  and  is  never  Qeea  ~ 
in  company  except  with  its  fenEmle,  ^ith  which  it 
couples  in  the  midst  of  vrinter.  The  latter  goes 
with  youDgaboiU  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two 
Qr  three  at  a  time.*  They  burrow  in  holes  as  the 
weasel  i  and  the  male  and  female  are  generally 
found  ti^etber,  both  equally  resolute  in  defence  of 
(heir  young.  Upon  this  occasion  the  boldest  dogs 
arc  afraid  to  apprqadi  them-;  they  fight  obstinately, 
9a4  bite  moit  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  tiie  hunters  come  to  the  assistant 
of  the  dogs,  and  easily  overpower  them.  Their 
Sesh,  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  is  not  fit  to  ha 
eaten ;  but  the  skins  am^^y  recompense  the  hunters 
for  their  toil  and  danger.  The  fur  has  tlie  most 
beautiful  lastre  that  can  be  imagined^  and  is  pre- 
ferred before  all  others,  except  that  <^  the  Siberian 
fox,  or  the  sable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
Animal,  Lianeeus  informs  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  skinned ;  bot  from  what  cause,  whether  it|i 
sbonnnable  stench,  or  the  skin's  tenacity  lo  the 
'flesh,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  as.f 

^f  Besidei  the  kioda  ben  enmenlcd,  nta*  Itm  otiun  bsw 
AMOsAtfedbyktertraveHen  and  naturslhta. 
.  U.  8i— crat  tleacriket  *  (peciea  wUdt  he  fauatj  in  Ctffieaiif^ 
«Rd  w^h  be  cilia  tiM  Zenic  It  [■  about tlwiiJeofftwMa-nH^ 
^  a  redd^b^Mjr  colour,  miegatei  with  te*  tnotv^TM  blaak 
bands  oter  the  back  and  ai^t  tb9t^wU*iSi*iuri^a^iw§.w 
12 
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-'  CHAP.  III. 

Of  Animals  of  the  Hare  Kind.* 

JtxAVING  described  in  the  last  chapter  a  tribe 
of  minute,  fterce,  rapacious  animals^  I  come 
now  to  a  race  of  minute  animals,  of  a  more 
harmless  and  gentle  kind,  that,  without  being,  ene- 
mies to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As  Nature 
has  fitted  the  former  for  hostility,  so  it  has  entirely 
formed  the  latter  for  evasion  ;  and  as  the  one  kind 
subsist  by  their  courage  and  activity,  so  the  other  find 
safety  from  their  swiftness  and  their  fears.  The  Hare 
is  the  swiflestanimalin  the  world  for  the  time  it  con- 
tinues ;  and  few  quadrupeds  can  overtake  even  the 
rabbit  when  it  has  but  a  short  way  to  run.  To  this 
class  also  we  may  add  the  squirrel,  somewhat  resem- 

tbe  body,  is  slendtr,  of  a  deep  ferruginouB  colour  for  three -fourthi 
of  its  length;  the  remainder  being  black.  It  has  five  toe&  on  each 
foot.  The  Surikate  or  meer-rat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  and 
Java,  is  less  than  the  common  rat,  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  with 
the  tail  ferruginous,  tipt  vrith  black.  It  has  a  moveable  snout,  and 
only  four  toes  on  the  feet.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  small  animals, 
and  often  sits  erect  like  a  squirrel ;  and  makes  a  rattling  kind  of 
noise  with  its  tail,  when  it. is  pleased. 

The  honey'Weasel,  a  native  of  Africa,  is  about  two  feet  long  i 
jts  general  colour  is  a  blackish  ash-colour,  with  alight  grey  stripe 
along,  the  sides :  the  claws  are  long  and  made  for  burrowing.  It 
lives  in  holes  under  ground,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  honey,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  he  conducted  by  a  bird  called  the  honey-guide. 
Its  skin  is  remarkably  tough  and  loose,  probably  given  It  as  a 
protection  against  the  stings  of  the  bees.] 

[■  The  animals  of  this  family  have  two  front  teeth  in  each 
jaw ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  are  doubled,  having  two  smaller  ones 
standing  behind  the  others:  they  feed  entirely  on  vegetables,  are 
.  yery  small,  and  run  by  a  kind  of  leaping :  they  have  fire  toes  on 
'ifae  forefeet,  and  four  on  the  hinder.] 
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Uing  (be:  harie  and  rabbit  in  its  form  and  nature/ 
and  equally  pretty,  inoffensive,  and  pleasing. 
;  If  we  were  methodtcaUy  to  distinguish  animals  of 
the  hare  kind  from  all  others,  we  might  say  that 
they  hare  but  two  cutting  teeth  above  and  two 
below,  that  they  are  covered  with  a  soft  downy  fur. 
aad  that  they  have  a  bushy  tail.  The  combinatioft 
of  these  marks  might  perhaps  distinguish  them 
tolerably  well;  whether  from  the  rat,  the  beaver, 
the  otter,  or  any  other  moat  nearly  approaching  in 
form.  But,  as  I  have  declined  aU  method  that 
rather  tends  to  embarrass  history  than  enlighten  it, 
I  am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together  for  no 
verv  precise  reason,  but  because  I .  find  a  general 
resemblance  between  :tbem  in.  their  natural  habitsi 
and  in  the  shape  of  theirheads.and  body.  I  call  ti 
aqoirrel  an  animal  of  the  hare  kind,  because  it  is 
something  like  a  bare.  I  callthe.Paca  of  the  same 
kind, ;  merely  becdu^  U  ia.  more  like  a  rabbit  than 
any  other  animal  I  know  of  In  short,  it  is  fit  to 
erect:  some  particulfu'  standard  in  the  imegin^ion 
of  the  reader,  to.  refer  him  to  some  animal  that  he 
knows,  in  order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving  the 
figure  of  Budi  as  he  does  not  know. '  Still,  however, 
he.  should  be  apprized  that  his  knowledge  will  be 
defective  without  an  examination  of  each  particular 
^ecies  ;  and  that'  saying  an  animal  is  of  this  or 
that  particular  kind,  is  but  a  very  trifliag  part  of  its 
bistery. 

<  '  Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that  feed 
entirely  upon  v^etables,  are  inoffensive  and  time- 
rous.  As  Nature  furnishes  thefn  with  a  mostabun- 
dant  supply,  they  have  not  that  rapacity/after  food 
rwnaifcable  in  ;Boeh  tfa  «re'  often  stinted  in  their 
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prortiion.  They  are  extremely  acliw'aiid  smiu 
zingly  swift,  to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their  jtw* 
iectlon  ;  for  bein^  the  prey  of  erery  vmacioas 
Animal,  they  are  incessantly  parsaed.  The  han't  this 
nhbit,  and  the  sqairrel,  are  placed  by  Pyerius,  in 
bis  Treatise  of  Ruminating  Animals,  Mooni^  the 
nnmber  of  those  that  diew  the  cad ;  but  how  for 
diis  may  be  tnie  I  will  npt  pretend  to  determine. 
Certain  itr^isfhat  their  lips  continually  move  whe* 
Uier  sleeping  or  waking.  Neverthetess,  tbey  chew 
(heir  meat  very  much  before  tbey  swallow  it,  and 
fbr  that  reason  I  should  suppose  that  it  does  net 
want  a  second  mastication.  All  these  animals  osc 
Uieir  fore-paws  like  hands;  they  are  remarkably 
AlaciouB,  and  are  furnished  by  Nature  with  mora 
6mple  powers  than  meet  others  for  the  bssinces  of 
propagation.  They  are  so  very  prolific,  diat  wer* 
(hey  not  thinned  by  the  constant  depredations  mute 
upon  them  by  most  other  aniittals,  they  would  quicfaiji 
over-ran  the  earth. 

Of  all  these  the  hare  is  the  largest,  the  most  per^ 
ftecuted,  and  the  most  timorous ;  all  its  musdes  are 
formed  for  swiftness  ;  and  all  ite  senses  seem  only 
^vcn  to  direct  its  flight.  It  had  very  targe  pfomi^ 
tient  eyes,  placed  backwards  in  its  head,  so  that  it 
can  almost  see  behind  itas it  runs.  'These are  never 
wholly  closed :  but  as  Uie  animal  is  ContinuaHy 
upon  the  watch,  it  sleeps  with  them  open.  The 
ears  are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  size,'  tbey 
are  moveable,  and  capable  of  lieing  directed  to 
every  quarter;  so  th'at  the  smallest  sounds  are 
readily  received,  and  the  animaPs  motions  directed 
accordingly.  The  muscles  of  th(  boJy  are  very 
stMng,  and  without  fat)  so  ^at  it  'may  be  s^id  M 
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carrf  do  nperflaoitt  Wrtben  i>f  flHh  Acnt  it ;  th« 
kinder  feet  arc  longer  then  the  ft)re>  which  itill  adtlii 
to  tlid  rftpidity  of  its  inotioiM ;  btid  altnoit  all  ani- 
Mds  tbftt  Are  remarkable  for  their  speed,  except  tM 
borvt,  are  fornad  in  the  same  maAner. 

Alt  aitimal  bo  well  formed  for  u  life  of  eaeap^ 
itti|^t  be  tupposed  to  enjoy  a  ttate  of  tolerabi* 
eeeurit/;  but  ai  every  rapaciout  creature  Is  it* 
enemy,  it  but  very  seldom  Uvea  out  iti  naturtt 
term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  pursue  it  by  initinctj  and 
follow  the  hare  more  eagerly  ^an  any  other  animal. 
The  cat  and  the  weasel  kinds  are  continually  lyin^ 
in  ambuthj  and  practising  all  their  little  arU  to  teiu 
it ;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangeroos  enemies, 
as  against  them  no  swiftness  can  avail,  nor  retreat 
Mctire :  but  man,  an  enemy  far  more  powerful 
than  all,  prefers  its  flesh  to  that  of  other  animals. 
And  destroys  greater  nambers  than  all  Ihe  rest. 
Thus  pursued  and  persecuted  on  erery  side,  the 
nee  Would  long  since  bare  been  totally  extir- 
pated, did  it  not  6nd  a  resource  in  its  amazing 
fertility. 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly  ;  it  is  in  a  state 
«f  engendering  at  a  few  months  old ;  the  fem^«i 
go  with  young  bat  thirty  days,  and  generally  bring 
forth  three  or  four  at  a  time.*  As  soon  as  they  bavt . 
prodoced  their  young,  they  are  again  ready  for 
conception,  end  thus  do  not  lose  any  time  in  con* 
tinning  the  breed.  But  they  are  in  another  respect 
fitted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  multiplying 
Aeir  kind ;  for  the  female,  from  the  conformation 
flf  her  womb,  is  often  seen  ta  bring  fbrtb,>  Sad  yet 
«i<OBtiflM  prtgsant  at  thesametima ;  m,  in  dtber 
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wordSj  to  have  young  ones  of  diffe^ot  ages- in  her 
vrotnb  together.  Other  animals  never  receive  th^ 
male  wheo  pregnant,  but  bring  forth  their  young 
at  once.  But  it  is  frequently  different  with  the 
hare ;  the  female  often,  titongh  already  impreg- 
nated, admitting  the  male,  and  thus  receiving  a 
second  impregnation.  The  reason  of  this  extraor'- 
dinary  circumstance  is,  that  the  vfomh  in  these  ani- 
mals is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  he 
considered  as  a  double  organ,  one  side  of  which 
may  be  iilled  while  the  other  remains  empty.  Thus 
these  animals  may  be  seen  to  couple  at  every  period 
of  their  pregnancy,  and  even  while  they  are 
bringing  forth  young  laying  the  foundation  of 
another  brood. 

.  The  young  of  these  animals  are  brought  forth 
^ith  their  eyes  open,  and  the  dam  suckles  them  for 
twenty  days,  after  which  they  leave  her,  and  seek 
out  for  themselves.*  From  this  we  observe,  that 
the  education  these  animals  receive  is  but  trifling, 
and  the  family  connexion  but  of  sliort  duration,  la 
the  rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  her  young  forth 
for  months  together ;  teaches  them  the  arts  of 
rapine ,-  and,  although  she  wants  milk  to  supply 
them,  yet  keeps  them  under  her  care  until  they  are 
able'  to  hunt  for  themselves.  But  a  long  conneiioa 
of  this  kind  would  be  very  unnecessary  as  well  at 
dangerous  to  the  timid  animals  we  are  describing; 
their  food  is  easily  procured  ;  and  their  associations, 
instead  of  protection,  would  only  expose  them  to  their 
pursuers.  They  seldom,  however,  separate  far  front 
each  other,  or  from  the  place  where  they  were  pro- 
^oced ;  but  make  each  a  form  at  some  distance,  hayr 

*  fiiffbn,  voL  xiij,  p.  13. 
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JBg  a  prbdJllJctioB  nit^  for  the  [&ce  thatl  each 
xitber's  society. .  They  feed  during  the  night  r^hec 
than  by  day,  ch<)osipg  the  most  tender  blades  <tf  grus, 
and  quenching  their,  thint  with  the  dew.  Thejr 
lire  also  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  aod  corn,  ^nd  pre* 
fer  such  plants  as  are  furnished  with  a  milky  juice. 
They  also  strip,  the  bprk  of  trees  during  the  winter, 
there  being  scarcely  any  that  tbey  will  not  feed  on, 
except  the  lime  or  tbe  fdder.  Tbeyare  particularly 
fondofbifcb,  pinks,  and  pareley.  When,  they  art 
kept  tame,  tiiey  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other  garden 
herbs ,-  bet  the  flesh  of  such  as  ve  thus  brought  up 
i»  always  iodifferent. 

They  sleep  or  repose  in  their  forms  by  day,  .and 
may  be  said  to  live  only  by  night.*  It  is  then  that 
tbey  go  forth  to  feed  and  couple.  Tbey  do  not  pair, 
liowever^  but  in  the  rutting  season,  which  b^ins  in 
Fd»uary ;  the  male  pursues  and  discovers  the 
female  by  the  sagacity  of  its  nose.  Tbey  are  then 
seeUj  by  moon-light,  playing,  skipping,  and  pai^uing 
each  other;  but  the  least  motioo,  the  slightest 
breeze,  tbe  falHng  of  a  leaf,  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
their  revels ;  they  instantly  fly  off,  and  each  takes  a 
separate  way.  As  their  limbs  are  made  for  run- 
ning, tbey  easily  outstrip  all  other  animals  in  tbe 
beginning ;  and  could  they  preserve  their  speed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overtake  them  :  but  as  Uiey 
63,haust  their  strength  at  their  first  efforts,  and  dou- 
ble back  to  the  place  they  were  started  from,  they 
are  more  easily  taken  than  the  fox,  which  is  a  much 
dower  animal  than  Ui^.  As  Uieir  bind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  fore,  tbey  always  choose  to  run  up7 
bin*  by  which  the  speed  of  their  pursuers  is  dimiT 
•  Buffon,  ToL  xiii.  p.  IS. 
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ni^ed,  while  tbein  ren^nctbe  lane.  Tbeir  (Ddtionk 
are  also  fv^oot  any  uoite,  as  they  have  the  icilt  of 
the  foot  JnToiehed  witii  hair ;  and  they  seem'  thi 
•nly  animaU  that  have  hair  on  the  inside  ef  their 
motttba. 

They  s^om  live  above  seven  or  eight  yean  at 
the  atmost ;  they  come  to  their  fall  perfection  in  a 
year ;  and  this,  maltiplied  by  «evenj  as  in  other  ani- 
nakj  gives  the  ntenl  of  their  lives.*  It  is  said, 
however,  that  tlie  females  live  longer  than  tiie  males : 
«( this  M.  BufTon  makes  a  donbt ;  but  I  am  dssnreii 
that  it  is  80.  They  pass  their  lives,  in  onr  climate, 
in  solitude  and  silence ;  and  they  seldom  are  heard 
to  cry,  except  when  they  are  seized  or  wounded. 
Their  voice  ie  not  so  sharp  as  the  note  of  some  othet 
animals,  bnt  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  Ae 
squalling  of  a  child.  They  are.  not  so  wild  as 
their  dispositions  and  their  habits  seem  to  indicate ; 
but  are  of  a  complying  nature,  and  easily  susceptible 
of  a  kind  of  education.  They  are  easily  tamed. 
They  even  become  fond  and  caressing,  but  they  are 
incapable  of  attachment  to  any  particular  person, 
and  never  can  be  depended  upon ;  for  though  taken 
never  so  yonng,  they  regain  their  native  freedoM 
tit  the  first  opportunity.  As  they  have  a  remarkable 
good  ear,  and  sit  upon,  tbeir  hind-legs,  and  use 
tiieir  fore-paws  as  hands,  they  have  been  tsugbt  to 
beat  the  drum,  to  dance  to  music,  and  go  ttiroagh 
tiie  manual  exercise. 

Bnt  their  natural  instincts  for  their  prefsrvation 
are  much  more  extraordinary  than  those  artiflcid 
tricks  that  are  taught  tbeok  They  make  themselves 
&  form  parttenlarly  in  Uiose  places  where  the  colon 

-•  Buffim,  Yoi.  nK.  p.  1£ 
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of  tbe  gnuB  most  resemUes  tliat  of  titeii*  ikth  ;  it  ft 
eptn  «o'  the  loutti  in  winter,  and  to  the  north  tn 
aaramer.  The  iiare,  i^n  it  hears  dte  hounds  at  A 
distance,  flies  for  some  time  throngti  a  nataral  inv 
pvlse,  without  managing  its  itrength,  or  conralting 
any  other  meanB  but  Bpeed  for  its  safety.  Having 
attained  some  hill  or  rising- g;round,  and  left  thedogs 
ID  far  fodiind,  that  it  no  longer  faeare  their  Cries,  it 
■tops,  rears  on  its  hinder  lege,  and  at  length  lookA 
back  to  see  if  it  has  not  lost  its  pursuers.  Bat  these, 
haTind^  once  lallen  upon  the  scent,  pursue  (dowly; 
md  with  united  «kttl ;  and  the  poOr  animal  soon 
again  .  hears  the  fetal  tidings  of  their  approach. 
Semctinies,  when  sore  hunted,  it  will  start  afresh 
ttAtv,  and  squat  in  the  same  form ;  aoinetimeit  U 
Will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  sheep-cot,  and  hide 
Mtong  the  sheep ;  sometimes  It  will  run  among 
them,  and  no  vigilance  can  drire  it  from  the  flock; 
some  will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the 
banters  eall  going  to  vault ;  some  will  go  up  one 
side  otf  the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  other ;  and  it 
bos  been  known,  that  a  hare  sorely  hunted  has  got 
upon  the  top  of  a  cot  quick-set  hedge,  and  run  a 
good  way  thereon,  by  which  it  has  eSiectually  evaded 
the  hounds.  It  is  no  unusnal  thing  also  for  them  to 
betake  themselves  to  funse  bushes,  and  to  leap  from 
one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are  frequently 
niiided.  However,  the  first  doubling  a  hare  makes 
ifl  generally  a  key  to  all  its  future  attempts  of  that 
kind,  the  latter  being  exactly  like  the  former.  The 
young  hares  tread  heavier,  atd  leave  a  stronger 
fleent,  than  the  old,  because  their  limbs  are  weaker  j 
axA  the  more  this  foriorn  creature  tires,  the  heavier 
it  tre^,  and  the  Btpoagcr  k  the  aceat  it  learea. 
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A  back,  'or  tatHe  hare,  is  known  by  its  cboosing  to 
run  upon  hard  highways,  feeding:  iarther  from  the 
wood-sides,  and  m^ing  its  doublifigB  of  a.  greater 
compass  than  the  female.  The  male  having  made 
B  turn  or  two  about  its  formj  frequently  leads  the 
hounds  five  or  six  miles  on  astretcb;  but  the  female 
keeps  close'by  some  covert  side,,  turns,  crossee/ancl 
>rii^  among  the  bushes  like  a  rabbit,  and  eeMom 
runs  directly  forward.  In  geheral,  however,  both 
male  and.  female  regolate  their  condiiCt  accordinf; 
to  the  weather.  -  In  a  mmst  flay  they  hold  by  the 
highways  more'tben  at  ttny  (^her  time,  because  the 
scent  is  then  strongest  upon  the  grass.  If:  they 
cmne  to  the  side  of  a  grove; or  sprjng,  .they  fcurbear 
to  enter,  but  squat  down  by  th&  side  therjeof,  until 
the  bounds  have  overshot  them  ;  and  then,  turning^ 
along  their  former  path,  make  ;to  their  old  form, 
from  which  they  vainly  hope  for  protection.        ■ 

Hare^  are  divided,  by  the  hutit«rs,  into  mountain 
and  measled  hares.  The  former  are  more  swift, 
vigorous,  and  have  their  flesh  better  tasted ;  the 
latter  chiefly  frequent  th^  ma^hps,  wh&ti  hunted 
keep  among  low  grounds,  aod  their  flesh  is  moiaty 
white,  and  flabby.  When  tbcJ  male  dnd  female 
keep  one  particular  spot,  they  will  iiot  'Sufier'any 
strange  hare  to  make  its  form  in  the  same  quai^r ; 
so  that  it  is  usually  said,  that  .the'  more  you  hunt; 
the  more  hdres  you  shall  have;  for^  having  killed 
one  hare,  others  come  and  take  pbssesnoa  of  its 
falrm.  Many  of  these  animals  are  found  to  live  iii 
woods  and  thickiets;  but  theyal-e  naturally  fonder 
of  the  open  country,  and  are  coiistrained  only  by 
fear  to  take  shelter  in  places  that  afford  them  neither 
a  warm  sun,  nor  an  agreeable  paatare^  ■  They  erej 
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therefbiv,  ^mally  seen  atetding  oat  of  the  e^^  of 
the  wood,  to  taste  tb«  grass  that  grows  shorter  and 
■Weetef  in  the  open  ■  fieldSj  than  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees';  '  hovreverj  -  they  seldom  misa  of  being 
pursned^  and  every  eacuraon  is  a  new  adreatare. 
They  are  shot'  at  by  poachers. ;  traced  -  by  their  foot- 
steps in  tbe  snow ;  caught  in  springs ;  dc^,  birds, 
and  catSj  are  all' combined  against  them;  ants, 
snakes,  and  adders,  drive  them  from  their  -fonnaj 
especially  in  snmmer ;  even  fleas,  from  which  most 
other  animals  are  free,  persecute  this  poor  creature ; 
and  so  various  are  its  enemies,  that  it  is  seldom 
piermitted  to  reach  even  that  short  term  to  which  it 
is  limited  by  Nature. 

,  The  soil  and  climate  have  their  infldence  upon 
this  animal,  as  well  as  on  most  oUiers.  In  the 
countries  bord«ing  on  the  north  pole,  they  become 
white  in  winter,  and  are  often  seen  in  great  troops 
of  four  or  five  hundred,  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Irtish,  or  the  Jenisca,  and  as  white  as 
the  snow  Ibey  tread  on.  They  are  caught  in  toils 
for  the  sake  of  their  skihs,  which  on  the  spot  are 
sold  for  less  than  seven  shilliogs  a  hundred.  Their 
fur  is  well  known  to  form  a  considerable  article 
in  the  hat.ma,nufacture;  and  we  accordingly  import 
vast  quantities. of  it  from  those  countries  where.the 
hare  abounds  in  such  plenty.  They  are  found  also 
.entirely  black,  but  these  in  much  less  quantity  than 
.the former;*  .and  even  some  have  been  seen  with 
horns,  though  these  bat  rardy.f  J 

*  Klein  Digp.  Quadmp.  p.  52. 

\  Johnston  dc  Quad.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

l^X  This  anima],  if  it  ever  exiatetl,  is  nov  no  longer  found. 
Jnhruton  probably  miMook  its  esra  for  hotna,  ot  confounded  it 
with  (ome  other  quadruped.^ 
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1%0  barM  «f  the  hot  countries,  ptrticvtoly-ii 
Ittly,  ^nin,  and  Barbary.  are  Mnaller  than  van: 
IboM  bred  in  the  Milanese  country  are  bm4  to-  b% 
the  best  in  Europe.*  There  is  scarcely:*  oountr^ 
w^tere  this  animal  ia  not  to  be  found,  fotm  Uai 
torrid  zone  to  the  neigliboui^ood  of  the  polnr  dndc. 
Hie  oattvei  of  Guinea  knock  them  on  the  head  tta 
tbey  come  down  to  the  tides  of  the  rivers  to  drink. 
They  also  sarronnd  the  place  where  they  are  seen 
in  numbers,  and  clattering  a  riiort  stick,  which 
fTcry  man  carries,  against  that  v^ich  the  person 
next  Mm  carries,  tbey  diminish  tbek'  circle  gradu- 
ally, till  the  hares  are  cooped  up  ia  the  midrt. 
They  then  all  together  throw  their  sticks  in  a«iong 
them,  and  with  such  deadly  force^  that  tbay  seldom 
fidl  of  killing  great  nnmbera  at  a  tirac.-t 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  has  been  esteened  m  a 
delicacy  among  some  nations,  and  is  held  in  de- 
testation by  others.  Tbe  Jews,  the  ancient  Briiona, 
and  the  MahQinetans,  all  cfmeidered  it  as  an  uiMlefe* 
animal,  and  religionsly  abstained  from  it.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  scaredy  any  other  pc^Ie,  how- 
ever barbarous,  at  present  that  do  not  considep  it  as 
the  most  agreeable  food.  Fashion  seems  to>  preside 
utd  govern  all  the  smses  ;  what  mankind  at  one 
time  cimsider  as  beantifol,  fragrant,  or  savowy, 
may  at  another  time,  ot  among  another  nation,  be 
regarded  as  deformed,  diagnstful,  or  iU  tasted .  That 
4esh  wlMcb  the  ancient  Romans  so  much  admired, 
as  to  call  it  the  fix)d  of  the  wise,  was,  amo^  4he 
Jews  and  the  Druids,  thought  unfit  to  be  eiUen ; 
and  even  the  moderns,  who  like  the  Romana  con- 

*  'DicttoDnaire  BaUoDiii,  IMvn. 

t  Hisl.  G6a.  de«  Vttyagu,  torn.  iv.  p.  171. 
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ditt  the  fMb  of  this  animal  as  a^dellcacy,  have  very 
diflerent  ideas  aa  to  dressing  it.  With  ns  it  is  um- 
ply  lerred  up  wilhoat  mach  seasoning ;  bnt  Api- 
cins  shows  ns  tiie  manner  of  dressing  a  hare  in  true 
Homan  taste,  with  partly,  rice,  Tinegar,  cammin 
seed,  aad  eoriander.* 


The  Ralfbit. 

The  Hare  and  the  Rabbit,  tboogh  so  rerjr  nearly 
resembling  each  other  in  fiM-m  and  disposition,  are 
y^  distinct  kinds,  aa  they  refuse  to  mix  with  each 
other.  M.  Boflba  bred  ep  sereral  of  both  kinds 
in  the  same  place  ;  but  from  being  at  first  indifferent 
they  soon  became  enemies ;  and  their  combats  were 
generally  continned  antil  one  of  them  was  disabled 
or  desti^yed.  However,  though  these  experimeiitv 
were  not  attended  with  success,  I  dm  assured  that 
mithtflg  is  more  fVequent  than  an  animal  bred  be- 
tween these  two,  which,  hke  all  other  males,  is  ' 
narked  with  sterility.  Nay,  it  has  been  actually 
known  that  the  rabbit  conpte»  with  animals  of  a 
much  more  distant  nature ;  and  there  is  at  present 
in  the  Mnaeum  at  Brussefe,  a  creature  covered  with 
iwthers  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  between  a 
v^ktrit  and  a  hen. 

The.  fecnmKly  of  the  rabbit  is  still  greater  fhan 
that  of  the  hare ;  and  if  we  should  calcnbte  the 
^da<e  frrni  a  single  pair,  in  one  year,  the  number 
vroald  be  anritstng.  They  breed  seven  times  in  m 
yMr,  aiid  bring  eight  young  ones  tath  time.  ^  a 
sapposittoDj  therefore,  that  this  happens  r^idarly, 
•  Vid.  ApicU,  i^ 
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at  the  end  of  four  years  a  conple  of  rabbits  shall  see 
a  progeny  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half. '  From 
hence  we  might  justly  apprdiend  being  OTcrstocked 
by  their  increase ;  but,  happily  for  mankind, '  their 
enemies  are  numerous,  and  their  nature  inofien- 
stve ;  so  that  their  destruction  bears  a  near  propor- 
tion to  their  fertility. 

-  But  although  their  numbers  be  diminished  by 
every  beast  and  bird  of  prey,  and  still  more  by  man 
himself,  yet  there  is  no  danger  of  their  extirpa- 
tion. The  hare  is  a  poor  defenceless  animal,  that 
has  nothing  but  its  swiftness  to  depend  on  for  safety  ; 
its  numbers  are,  therefore,  every  day  decreasing ; 
and  in  countries  that  are  well  peopled,  tbe  species 
are  so  much  kept  under,  that  laws  are  made '  for 
their  preservation.  Still,  however,  it  is  most  likely 
that  they  will  be  at  last  totally  destroyed ;  and, 
like  the  wolf  or  the  elk  in  some  countries,  be  only 
iept  in  remembrance.  But  it  is  o^ierwise  with  the 
rabbit,  its  fecundity  being  greater,  and  its  means 
of  safety  more  certain.  The  hare  seems' to  have 
moi'e  various  arts  and  instincts  to  escape  its  pur- 
siiers,  by  douhhng,  squatting,  and  winding ;  the 
rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone,  but  in 
that  one  finds  safety  ;  by  making  itself  a  bole, 
where  it  continues  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and 
breeds  up  its  young;  there  it  continues  secure 
from  the  fox,  the  hound,  the  kite,  and  every  other 
enemy. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  retreat  be,  safe '  and 
convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not  seem  to  be  naturally 
fond  of  keeping  there.  It  loves  the  sunny  field  and 
the  open  pasture ;  it  seems  to  be  a  chilly  animai], 
and  dislikes  the  coldness  of  its  under-ground  habita- 
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•ti<^  It  M;  tbenfoMj  tentiailally  onf,  nrheo  it 
doei  not  £ear  diitbrliaDce ;  and  ^e  femtlt  oflm 
ttrioj^  forth  bar  young  at  a  diittnce  from .  the 
MUTeoj  in  m  hole,  not  above  a  foot  deep  at  tbb 
mott.  Tbttre  flhb  siicklet  thtm  for  about  a  mtmdt ;. 
coveting  them  over  vidi  mow  aiid  griBs,  wbeoeTsr 
)Uke  goes  to  paslare,  and  scratching  them  ap  at  her 
return.  It.bu  been  said,  indeed,  Uiat  this  shallow 
bdle  withoat  the  warren,  ig  riiade  lest  the  male 
aboilld  attack  and  destroy  her  young ;  but  I  baTe 
secin  the  male  himself  attend  the  young  there,  Imd 
Ibcm  otit  to  feed,  and  conduct  them  back  upon  the 
pf^ntn  of  the  dam.  This  external  retreat  seemS'  a 
kind  of  country-hodie,  at  a  distance  from  the  ^ne- 
ral  habitation ;  it  is  usually  made  near  some  spot 
of  excellent  pastare,  of  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of 
sprouting  corn.  To  this  both  male  and  female 
often  retire  from  the  warreii ;  lead  their  young  by 
Might  to  the  food  which  lies  so  convenient^  atid,  if 
not  distarbed,  continoe  there  til)  they  are  perfectly 
grown  np.  There  tbej  find  a  greater  variety  oi 
pasture  than  near  the  warren,  which  is  generallj 
eaten  bare ;  and  enjoy  a  warmer  sun,  by  covering 
themselves  up  in  a  shallower  holej  Whenever  th^ 
are  disturbed,  tbey  then  forsake  their  retreat  of 
pleasure,  for  one  of  safety ;  they  Qy  to  the  warren 
with  their  utmost  speed ;  and  if  the  way  be  short, 
^re  is  scarcely  any  dog,  bow  swift  soever,  that 
'  can  overtake  them. 

But  it  does  not  alvrays  happen  that  these  aniraalf  ■ 
are  p(»seBsed  of  one  of  these  external  apartmenu ; 
they  most  usually  bring  forth  their  young  in  thtf 
warTen,  but  always  in  a  hole,  separate  from  the 
male.    On  th^se  occasions,  the  female  digs  htndf  ' 
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a  holCj*  different  from  the  ordinafy  onCj  by  b«hi^ 
more  iotricate ;  at  the  bottom'  of  which  she  makes  a 
more  ample  apartment.  This  done,  she  pulls  off 
from  her  belly  a  good  quantity  of  her  bair,  with 
which  she  makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her  youngf. 
Daring  the  two  first  days  she  never  leaves  them  ; 
and  does  not  stir  out  but  to  procure  nonrishmentj 
which  she  takes  with  the  utmost  dispatch  ;  in  this 
manner  suckling  her  yiJang,  for  near  six  weeks, 
until  they  are  strong,  and  able  to  go  abroad  them- 
selves. During  alt  this  time,  the  male  seldom 
visits  their  separate  apartment ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  up,  so  as  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
be  then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  offspring', 
takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths  their  skin, 
end  licks  their  eyes:  all  of  them,  one  after  the 
other,  have  an  equal  share  in  his  caresses. 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  consults 
its  pleasure  and  its  safety  ;  but  those  that  are  bred 
up  lame,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  bole, 
conscious  of  being  already  protected.  It  has  also 
b6en  observed.f  that  when  people,  to  m^e  a 
warren,  fitock  it  with,  tame  rabbits,  these  animals, 
having  been  unaccustomed  to  the  art  of  scraping  a 
hole,  continue  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  every 
other  accident,  without  ever  burrowing.  Their 
immediate  offspring  also  are  equally  regardless  of 
their  safety ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  two  or  tbree 
generations,  that  these  animals  begin  to  find  the 
necessity  and  tonvenieAce  of  an  asylum,  and 
practise  an  art  which  they  could  only  learn  from 
nature. 

Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,   like  all  other 

'  '  ''  *  Buffon.  -f  !bi»J. 
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aahnals  Uiat  are  under  Uw  protectiod;  of  n)an>  vn^ 
of  various  Gcdours ;  white,  brown,  bkdi, .  will 
tnouse^colour.  The  black  are  the  most  scvce ; 
the  brown,  white,  and  mouse-colour,  are  id  grealer 
plenty.  Most  of  the  wild  rabbits  are  of  a  lurownj 
and  it  is  the  colour  which  prevails  .amQng  th$ 
species  ;  for  in  every  nest  of  rabbits,  whether  the 
parents  be  black  or  wbite,  there  are  some  brown  on,^l 
found  of  the  number.  Bat,  in  England,  thbre  are 
many  warrens  stocked  with  the  moiise-colour  kinds, 
which  some  say  came  Originally  from  an  island  in 
the  river  Humber,  and  which  still  continue  tbei; 
original  colour  after  a  great  number  of  successive 
.  generations.  A  gentleman,*  who  bred  up  tame 
rabbits  for  his  amusement,  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  production.  I  began,  says  he,  by 
having  but  one  male  and  female  only  ;  the  malf 
was  entirely  white,  and  the  female  brown- ;  but,  in 
their  posterity,  the  number  of  the  brown  by  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  colcHir  :  there  were 
some  white,  some  party-coloured,  and  some  black. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  the  descendants  wer? 
obedient  and  sabmissive  to  their  common  parent  j  - 
he  was  easily  distinguished  fr(»n  the  rest  by  his 
superior  whiteness ;  and,  however  numerous  Ih^ 
other  males  were,  this  kept  them  all  in  subjection. 
Whenever  they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  either 
for  their  females  or  provisions,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  noiae-he  ran  Up  to  them  with  all  dispatch  ;  and, 
upon  his  appearance,  all  was  instantly  reduced  to- 
peace  and  order.  If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  th* 
lact,  he  instantly  punished  them,  as  an  exaivpji* 


'  Mt'^iloutier,  u  ijuoted  hy  M>  B^fffoo. 
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to  the  rwt.  Another  instance  of  his  raperiorit;  wu# 
that  having  accostomed  them  to  come  to  me  with 
the  call  of  a  whistle,  the  instant  this  signal  wai 
given,  I  taw  him  nanhalling^  them  >p,  leading  them 
the  foremost,  and  Uien  soffering  them  all  to  file  oS* 
l>efore  him. 

The  rabbit,*  though  less  than  the  bare,  generally 
lives  longer.  At  these  animds  patt  the  greater 
part  of  their  livet  in  their  barrow,  where  they 
continue  at  ease  and  unmolested,  they  have  notbkig 
to  prevent  the  regularity  of  their  healUi,  or  the  due 
course  of  their  nourishment.  They  are,  therefore, 
generally  found  fatter  than  the  hare ;  but  their  BeA 
is,  notwithstanding,  much  less  delicate.  That  of  th« 
OM  ones,  iu  particular,  is  hard,  tough,  and  dry  ;  but 
it  it  sttid,  that,  in  warmer  countries,  they  are  better 
tasted.  Thit  may  very  well  be,  as  tbe  rabbit,  though 
M  very  plenty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it, 
nevertheless,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climatet;  and 
kas  been  originally  imported  into  these  kingdomt, 
.  from  Spain.  In  that  country,  and  in  some  of  the 
klands  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  we  are  told  that  they 
once  multiplied  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  the 
jgreatest  nuisance  to  the  natives.  They  at  first  de- 
manded military  aid  to  destroy  them  ;  but  soon  after 
they  called  in  the  assistance  of  ferrets,  which  ori- 
ginally came  from  Africa,  and  these,  with  much  more 
ease  and  expedition,  contrived  to  lessen  the  calamity* 
In  feet,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a  vrarm  cli- 
mate, and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  cold  oC 
the  north ;  so  that  iu  Sweden  they  are  obliged  t^ 
ht  littered  in  the  houses.  It  is.otherwise  in  all'th* 
tropical  climates,  where  they  are  extremely  com* 
•  M.  Moutier,  m  qnoMl  i/rMi.  Bvibii. 
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noii,  knd  i^ere  tiKy  $eIdon  borrow,  •»  irith  ttl* 
The  Engliih  countieB  that  are  most  ooM  for  UieH 
Itni(nal8,*re  Uncolnitiirej  Norfolk,  ancj  Cqn>bridg«- 
flbire.  They  delight  ia  grounds  of  a  ^amdy  soil, 
which  are  wEu-mep  than  those  of  clay,  and  which 
abo  furniih  a  eofter  and  finer  pasture. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild  one*, 
from  their  taking  more  nourishment  and  using  le^i 
exercise ;  but  their  flesh  is  not  so  good,  beiug  roiKf 
insipid'  and  softer.  In  order  to  improve  it^  they 
are  cbieSy  fed  upon  bran,  and  are  stinted  in  their 
water;  for, 'if  indulged  in  too  great  a  plenty  of 
moist  food,  they  are  apt,  as  Uie  feeder^  express  it> 
to  grow  rotten.  The  hair  or  fur  is  a  very  useful - 
ootamodtty,  end  is  employed  in  Btigland  for  ler^ral 
purposes,  as  well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it 
on,  ii  when  it  is  pulled  off.  The  skins,  espeoally 
tbs  white,  are  used  for  lining  clothes,  and  arc  ran* 
lidered  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  ermine.  The  vkin 
of  the  male  is  usually  preferred,  as  being  the  mo«t 
lasting,  hut  it  is  coarser ;  that  on  the  belly  in  eithfiV 
sex,  is  the  best  and  finest.  But  the  chief  use  raadti 
vX  rabbits''  fur,  is  ia  the  manufttcture  of  hats ;  it  is 
always  mixed,  in  certain  proportions,  with  the  fat  of 
the  bearer ;  and  it  ia  said  to  give  the  latter  moi^ 
strength  and  consistence. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  alt  odier  animate  bred  in 
tbtl  country,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hair  j 
it  fells  along  tbt  sides  ih  wavy  wreaths,  and  is,  in 
some  places,  curled  at  the  end,  like  Wool ;  it  is  A*^ 
once  a  year  in  large  roaasM  ;  ftud  it  often  happens 
that  the  rabbit  dragging  a  part  of  its  robe  on  tin 
gnonndj  appears  as  if  it  had  got  another  leg,  w  ^ 
IpDger  twL  .  Tbereu*  no  nbbiu  mUurally  in  Amn 
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rica ;  JboweviM',  those  that  hare  been  •carried  from 
Europe  ere  found  to  multiply  in  thd  West-India 
islands  in  great  abundance.  In  other  porta  of  that 
continent'  they  have  animals  that  in  some  measure 
resemble  the  rabbits  'of  Europe ;  and  which  most 
European  travellers  have  often  called  bares  or 
rabbits,  as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  small. 
Their  giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  asufficient 
feXcusie  for  my  placing  them  among  animals  of  the 
bare  kind ;  although  they  may  differ  in'  many  of 
the  most  essential  particulars.  But  before  vre  go 
to  the  new  continent^  we  will  first  examine  such 
as  beer  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  hare  kind 
at  home. 

f  The  Varying  Hare,  an  inhabitant  of  lofty  alpine 
tracts  in  northern  regions,  is  of  a  tawny-grey  colour, 
Vvith  a  short  tfiil,  and  ears  shorter  than  the  head  and 
tipped  with  black.  It  never  descends  into  the 
plains,  or  mixes  with  the  common  hare :  but  is 
frequently  observed  to  migrate  in  troops  of  some 
hundreds,  during  severe  seasons,  in  search  of  food 
among  the  woody  districts. 

The  Hare  inhabiting  all  parts  of  North  America 
is  white  on  the  belly,  has  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  body,  and  the  tail  is  black  above  and  white 
beneath. 

The  Baikal  Hare  is  something  larger  than  the 
tommon  hare,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  having 
the  tail  black   above  and  white  below,  and   the 

.  upper  edges  of  the  ears  black. 

The  Hare  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Brasil  is  wiUi- 

.^ftut  tail,  'white  underneath,  and  has  a  white  collar 
round  its  neck.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  <»m- 
^on  hare^    That  which  inhabits  the  Cape,  lirnig 
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among  the  rocks,  is  brown,  with  reddish  legs,  with 
Jong  naked  ears,  which  are  rose-coloured  on  the 
outside  :  its  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head,  very  bushy, 
■and  carried  erect. 

■  The  Alpine  Hare,  A  native  of' the  Altaic  chain  of 
mouDtains  in  Siberia,  is  of  a  small  size,  measuring 
only  nine  inches  in  length.  They  inhabit  the  rocky 
and  woody  parts,  burrowing  among  the  rocks,  or 
dwelling  in  their  fissures.  The  general  colour  is 
ferruginous,  with  brownish  feet  and  rounded  ears  : 
they  have  no  tail.  This  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
that,  during  the  summer,  makes  a  provision  against 
the  nakedness  and  severity  of  the  winter.  'Abou( 
autumn,  troops  of  them  bite  off  and  gather  into 
heaps, ,  sufiBcient  quantities  of  the  heat  herbage. 
"This  they  carefully  dry  in  the  sun,  and  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed,  collect  into  small  ricks, 
which  they  deposit  either  in  the  ichasms  of  rocks  or 
,  round  the  trunk  of  some  tree.  The  way  to  these 
stores  is  well  known  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
sable-huntersj  as  a  necessary  provision  for  their  horses.  • 
There  is  always  a  worn  path  leading  to  them,  and 
Ihey  are  easily  discovered,  even  when  covered  with 
snow,  by  tbeir  height  and  form. 

The  Calling  Hare,  a  naitive  of  the  south-east  parts 
of  Russia,  is  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  with  the  ears 
edged  with  white.  It  measures  hardly  six  inches 
in  length,  and  its  weight  in  winter  seldom  exceeds 
two  ounces  and  a  half.  It  burrows  under  ground, 
leaving  an  entrance  of  scarcely  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Its  residence  is  discovered  by  its 
voice,  which,  considering  its  size,  is  remarkably, 
powerful,  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and  something 
resembles  that  of  a  Quail.     But  far  less  than  this 
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)B  the  MituiteHsre  of  Chili ;  hardly  exceedibgin  sis« 
the  tneadovr  mouse.  In  its  native  country  it  is  much 
esteemed  ea  a  deUcal«  food,  end  >■  often  domesti- 
cated. Its  general  colour  is  brown,  though  it 
yaries  by  domestication  to  white  or  spotted ;  the 
nose  is  long,  and  the  ears  are  snaU/  bury,  and 
pointed.] 

The 

There  are  few   rea  not  as   well 

acquainted  with  the  fi;  el  as  that  of 

the  rabbit;  but  supposing  it  unknown  to  any,  we~ 
might  give  them  some  idea  of  its  form,  by  comparing' 
it  to  a  rabbit,  with  shorter  ears,  and  a  longer  taiT, 
The  tail,  indeed,  is  alone  sufBcient  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others,  as  it  is  extremely  long,  beautiful, 
and  b  when 

throw  This 

servef  when 

erectt  lecure 

prote<  cold ; 

and  V  ™  pro- 

motin  I  from 

tree  ti  rs  stij] 

\*  *;  it  teeA 

in  each  ja.w;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  nedge-sbaped,  tfaoBO 
in  the  lower  pointed :  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw  there  are  five 
grinders,  and  four  in  the  lower:  they  have  perfect  collar  bone^ 
an^  in  most  species  the  tail  is  shed  on  each  side.  They  are  ex- 
tremely active,  climbiog  trees  with  the  most  astonishing  easa, 
and  springing  with  great  facility  and  dexterity  from  one  branch 
to  another.  Their  principal  food  is  outs,  acorns,  and  beech-mast ; 
and  in  eating,  they  sit  erect,  holding  Ihefr  food  bietween  Uie^ 
fiirepawa.] 
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ii  third  pttipose,  and  when  the  •qairrel  ttkes  water, 
which  it  Mioetimes  does  upon  a  piece  of  bark^  tfa^ 
iti  tail  serres  it  initead  of  a  Miil.* 

There  are  few  wild  animaU  in  which  there  are 
«o  iqany  varieties  as  in  the  squirrel.  The  common 
tguirret  li  of  the  size  of  a  aoiall  rabbit,  and  is  rather 
of  a  more  reddish  brown.  The  belly  and  breait 
are  white;  and  the  ears  beauttfdlly  ornamented 
with'  long  tofts  of  hair,  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
that  on  the  body.  The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and 
lirely  ;  the  legs  are  short  and  muscular,  like  Uiose 
of  the  rabbit;  but  Uie  toes  longer,  and  the  clawi 
sharper,  so  ai  to  fit  it  for  climbing.  When  it  eatv; 
or  dresses  itself,  it  sits  erect,  like  the  bare  or  Fabbit> 
tDdking  use  of  its  fore  legs  as  hands  ;  and  chieflf 
resides  in  trees.  The  gr^  Virginian  8quirrel,vihich 
M.  BnBbn  calls  the  Petit  Gris,  is  kirger  than  ft 
rallbit,  and  of  a.  greyish  colour.  Its  body  and 
limbs  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  common  squirrel  j 
and  its  ears  are  shorter,  and  without  tufts  at  th« 
point.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  external 
part  of  the  legs,  are  of  a  fine  whitish  grey,  with  a 
beantifut  red  streak  on  each  side  lengthways.  The 
tail  is  covered  with  very  long  grey  hair,  variegated 
with  black  and  white  towards  the  extremity.  This 
variety  seems  to  b6  commou  to-  both  continents; 
and  in  Sweden  is  seen  to  change  colour  in  winter. 
The  Barbajy  squirrel,  of  which  M.  Buffoo  makes 
three  varieties,  is  of  a  mixed  colour,  between  red 
and  black.  Along  the  sides  there  are  white  and 
brown  lines,  whidi .  render  this  animal  very  bean- 
jtiful ;  bat  what  still  adds  to  its  elegance  is,  that 
Ihe  be%  ii  snnronnded  with  white.    Some  of  these 
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hold  up  the  tail  erect ;  and  others  throvr  it  forvriird, 
overjtbeir  body.  The  Siberian  tohiie  squirrel  it 
of  the  size  of  a  common  squirrel.  The  Carolina 
black  squirrel  is  much  bigger  than  the  former,  and 
sometimes  tipt  with  white  at  all  the  extremities. 
The  Brasilian  squirrel,  which  M  Buffon  calls  the 
Coquallin,  is  a  beautiful  animal  of  this  kind,  and 
very  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  coloursv  Its 
beHy  is  of  a  bright  yellow ;  its  head  and  body 
variegated  with  white,  black,  brown,  and  oratig<e 
colour.  It  wanti  the  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  its 
ears ;  and  does  not  climb  trees,  ^  ni:06t^f  the  kind 
are  seen  to  do.  To  this  list  may  he  added  the 
lUtle  ground  squirrel  of  Carolina,  ofa  reddish  colour, 
and  blackish. stripes  on  each  aide,-  and,,  like  die 
former,  not  delighting  in  trees.  Lastly,  the  squirrel 
of  New  Spain,  which  is  ofa  deep  iron-grey  colour, 
ivith  seven  longitudinal  whitish  streaks  along  the 
pides  of  the  male,  and  five  along  those  of  the 
female.  As  for  the  flying  squirrels,  they  are  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  and  shall  be  treated  of  by  themselves.* 

These,  which  I  suppose  to  be  but  a  few  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  squirrel,  sufficiently  serve 

d  •  In  Dr.  Shaw's  general  Zoology,  twenty-threedistinct  species 
are  enumerated,  excliiiive  or  tlioEe  which  have  the  flying  msm- 
^rane.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  great  Malabar  Equirrel,  first 
described  by  M.  Sonnerat.  Its  colour  is  ferruginous,  yello|vish 
underneacli,  with  the  outside  of  the  limbs  and  tail  black.  The 
fore-feet  are  furnished  with  four  toes,  each  armed  with  a  crdoked 
claw,  and  a  very  smalt  thumb  or  fifth  toe  having  a  small 
rounded  nail :  the  hind-feet  have  five  toes,  each  with  a  strong 
crooked  claw.  In  size  it  is  equal  to  a  cat :  the  tail  i^  longer  than 
the  body,  and  when  fully  expanded,  eijual  in  bulk,  This  ani- 
mal feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  peculiarly  fond  of  the  milk  of  the 
eeooa-ntit,  wbich  it  pierces  when  ripe,  in  order  fo  obtain 
the  liquor.] 
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iD.fdiow  how  eitensivdy  this  aniittfti  is  dtflRued  over 
all  parts  of  the  World.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,' 
bovrever,  that  every  variety  is  capable  of  sustaining 
every  6limate ;  for  few  aoimala  are  so  tender,  or  so 
little  able  to  endure  a  change  of  abode,  as  this. 
Those  bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  live 
near  a  warm  sun ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
squirrel  of  Siberia  will  scarcely  endure  the  tempera- 
ture of  ours.  These  varieties  do  not  only  differ  in 
ibeir  constitations  and  colour,  but  in  their  dispo- 
siUons  also;  for  while  some  live  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  others  feed,  like  rabbits,  on  vegetables  below. 
>Vhetber  any  of  these,  so  variously  coloured,  and 
BO  differently  disposed,  would  breed  among  each 
ether,  we  cannot  telt;  and  since,  therefore,  we  are 
kft  in  uncertainty  upon  this  point,  we  are  at 
liberty  either  to  consider  each  as  a  distinct  species 
by  itself;  or  only  a  variety,  that  accident  might 
bave  originally  produced,  and  that  the  climate  or 
'Boil  might  have  continued.  For  my  own  part,  as 
the  original  character  of  the  squirrel  is  so  strongly 
marked  upon  tbem  all,  I  cannot  help  considering 
them  in  the  latter  point  of  view  ;  rather  as  the  com- 
mon descendants  of  one  parent,  than  originally 
formed  with  such  distinct  similitudes. 

The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,*  which 
is  but  half  savage ;  and  which,  from  the  gentleness 
and  innocence  of  its  manners,  deserves  oar  pro- 
tection. It  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  hurtful :  its 
tasiial  food  is  fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns ;  it  is  cleanly, 
nimUe,  active,  and  indostrious ;  its  eyes  are  spark- 
ling, and  its  physiognomy  marked  with  meaning. 
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It  gvnenlly,  like  Ae  hare  and  nbbltj  tits  np  m  it* 
hinder  legs,  and  ums  the  fore  paws  as  hands ;  tiwM 
have  five  ckws  or  toes,  as  they  are  called^  and  vai 
of  Uiem  is  separated  from  the  rest  like  a  thumbs 
This  animal  seems  to  approach  the  natnre  of  birds, 
from  its  lightness,  and  surprising  agility  on  the 
ta|tB  of  ^ees.  It  seldom  descends  to  the  gronnd, 
except  in  case  of  storms,  bat  jumps  fVom  one 
branch  to  another;  feeds,  in  spring,  on  the  budi 
and  young  shoots ;  in  summtf,  on  the  r^tening 
firuits;  and  particularly  the  young  cones  of  tfa* 
pine-tree.  In  autumn  it  has  an  extensive  variety 
to  f^t  upon  ;  the  acorn,  the  filbert,  the  cbesniit, 
and  the  wilding.  This  season  of  plenty,  however^ 
it  not  spent  in  idle  enjoyment ;  the  provident  little 
animal  gathers  at  that  time  its  provisions  for  Ae 
winter ;  and  cautiously  foresees  the  season  when  the 
forest  shall  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  nest  ia  generally  formed  among  the  large 
branches  of  a  great  tree,  where  they  beg^'n  to  fork  off 
into  small  ones.  After  choosing  the  place  wfaertf 
the  timber  begins  to  decay,  and  a  hollow  may  the 
more  easily  be  formed,  the  squirrel  begins  by  awk-^ 
ing  a  kind  of  level  between  the  forks ;  and  then 
bringing  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it  binds  tfaen 
together  with  ^eat  art,  so  as  to  resist  the  most 
violent  storm.  This  is  covered  up  on  altsides ;  and 
has  bnt  a  single  opening  at  top,  which  is  just  large 
«ftotfgh  to  admit  the  littie  animal ;  and  tiiis  open* 
iag  i»  iUelf  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  kind 
of  canopy,  made  in  the  ftuhion  of  a  cone,  so  that 
it  throws  off  the  rain,  though  never  so  heavy.  Tha 
nest  thus  formed,  with  a  very  little  opening  above, 
is,  nevertheless,  very  comraodious  and  roomy  below ; 
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Hift^  W«U  knit  together^  and  eVoy  way  conrefllnit 
ud  «fUW|  Id.  this  rctrtet  tht  litlle  aniniJ  bring* 
forth  its  youn^,  shelters  itself  from  the  scorching 
Jieat  of  the  son,  yfhidk  it  seems  to  fear,  and  from  the 
■torass  and  intileineacy  of  winter,  which  it  it 
•till  lew  wpfiUe  of  rapporttog.  Its  provision  ni 
nuts  and  acorns  is  seldom  in  its  nest,  but  in  the 
JboUows  of  the  tree,  hid  op  carefully  together,  and 
■ever  toocht^  but  in  esses  of  necessity.  Thus 
one  tingle  tree  serves  forarttreatandastore-houie; 
tmi  without  leaving  it  during  the  winter,  tbe  t^aiyrdl 
{MMwesaas  aH  those  enjoymtints  that  its  nWnre  is 
capable  of  receiving.  But  it.  sometimes  happens 
Aat  its  little  mansion  is  attacked  by  a  deadly  and 
powerful  foe.  The  martin  goes  often  in  qn^st  of  a 
ntreat  for  its  young,  which  it  is  incapable  oS  making 
for  itself;  for  this  reason  it  fixes  upon  the  nest. of  a 
iquirrel,  and  with  douUe  injuttice,  destroys  the 
tenant,  and  then  takes  possession  of  the  rniuitioD. 

However,  this  is  a  calamity  that  but  seldom  hiLpf 
pMu :  and,  of  all  other  aninmls,  the  squirrel  leads 
tiie  moat  frolioksome  playful  life ;  being  surrounded 
with  abundance,  and  having  few  enemies  to  fear. 
They  are  in  heat  early  in  the  spring ;  when,  as  a 
modern- naturalist  says,*  it  is  very  diverting  to  seft 
the  female  feigning  an  escape  from  the  pursuit.  <^ 
two  Or  three  males,  and  to  observe  the  various 
proofs  which  they  give  of  tbeir  agility,  which  it  then 
exerted  in  full  force.  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
particular  in  her  formation  .of  these  animals  for 
propagation ;  however,  they  seldom  bring  forth 
above  four  or  five  young  at  a  time,  and  that  but 
once  a  year.     The  time  of  tbeir  goti^on  seeau 

*  British  Zoology. 
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to  be  about  six  weeks  ;  they  are  pregnant  in  (be 
beginning  of  April,  and  bring  forth  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in  the  open  fields, 
nor  yet  in  copses  or  underwoods  ;  it  always  kteps 
in  the  midst  of  the  tallest  trees,  and,  a»  much  as 
possible,  shuns  the  habitations  of  men.  U  is  ex- 
tremely watchful ;  if  the  tree  in  which  it  resides 
be  but  touched  at  the  bottom,  the  squirrel  instanUy 
takes  the  alarm,  quits  its  nest,  at  once  flies  off  to 
another  tree;  and  thus  travels,  with  great  ease, 
along  the  tops  of  the  forest,  until  it  finds  itself  per* 
fet^y  out  of  danger.  In  this  manner  it  continues 
for  some  hours,  at  a  distance  from  honiej  until  the 
alarm  be  past  away ;  and  then  it  returns,  by  paths 
that  to  all  quadrupeds  but  itself  are  utterly  impass- 
able.  Its  usual  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds  ;  these 
it  takes  from  one  tree  to  another,  at  forty  feet  dis- 
tance ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  obliged  to  descend, 
it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  next  tree  with  amazing 
facility.  It  has  an  extremely  sharp  piercing  note, 
which  most  usually  expresses  pain ;  it  has  another, 
more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat,  which  it  employs 
when  pleased ,-  at  least  it  appeared  so  in  that 
from  whence  I  have  taken  a  part  of  this  de- 
Bcription. 

In  Lapland,  and  the  extensive  forests  to  the 
north,  the  squirrels  are  observed  to  change  their 
habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vast  numbers  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  these  migrations,  they 
are  generally  seen  by  thousands,  (ravelling  directly 
forward ;  while  neither  rocks,  forests^  nor  even  the 
broadest  waters  can  stop  their  progress.    What  I 
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^  going'  to  rdate,  appears  so  extraordinary,  that 
were  it  oot  attested  by  numbers  of  tbe  most  credHUe 
historians,  among^  whom  are  Klein  and  LiDDsens, 
'  it  might  be  rejected^  with  that  scorn  with  which 
Vre  treat  imposture  or  credulity ;  however,  nothing 
4dn  be  more  true  than  that  when  these  animds,  in 
their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  extensive 
bkes,  which  abound  in  Lapland,  they  take  a  very 
exttttordinary  method  of  crossing  them.  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  banks,  and  perceiving  the  breadth 
of  the  water,  they  return,  as  if  by  common  consent^ 
into  tbe  neighbouring  forest,  each  in  quest  of  a 
piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all  tbe  purposed  of 
boats  for  wafting  them  over.  When  tbe  whole 
company  are  fitted  in  this  manner,  they  boldly 
commit  their  little  fleet  to  tbe  waves  ;  eveJy  squir- 
rel sitting  on  its  ovrn  piece  of  bark,  and  fanning 
tbe  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  vessel  to  its  desired 
port.  In  this  orderly  manner  they  set  forward,  and 
often  cross  lakes  several  miles  broad.  But  it  too 
<^en  happens  that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  their  navigation ;  for  although  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally  calmj  in  the 
midst  it  is  always  more  turbulent.  There  the 
slightest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets  the  little 
sailor  and  bis  vessel  together.  The  whole  navy, 
that  but  a  few  minutes  before  rode  proudly  and 
securely  along,  is  now  overturned^  and  a  shipwreck 
of  two  or  three  thousand  sail  ensues.  This,  which 
is  so  unfortunate  for  the  little  animal,  is  generally 
tbe  most  lucky  accident  in  the  wmrld  for  the  Lap- 
lander on  the  shore;  who  gathers  up  the  dead 
bodies  as  tbey  are  thrown  in  by  the  wavesj  ests  tbtt 
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fleshj  and  sells  the  skins  for  almnt  a  shiHhtg  the 

d(we;i.* 

The  sqairrel  is  taaiy  tamed,  and  it  is  then  ft 
tfer;  familiar  animal.  It  loves  to  lie  vann,  fo^ 
will  often  creep  into  a  man's  pocket  or  his  bosom. 
It  is  usually  kept  in  a  boz^  and  fed  with  bwW  nvti. 
Some  find  amusenient  in  observing  with  what  ead* 
it  bites  the  nut  open,  and  eats  the  kerod.  In  short, 
it  is  a  pleasing  pretty  little  domestic ;  and  Its  trickf 
and  habitades  may  serve  to  entertain  a  mind  ao- 
equal  to  stronger  operations. 


Hke  Flying  Squirrel. 

Mr.  Ray  was  justly  of  opinion,  that  the  Flying 

of  th* 

1  other 

proach 

n  con* 

MTcely 

This 
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h  Bnd 

y.sofu 
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minent  black  and  very  sparkling  eyea,  small  earsj 

and  very  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws  any 

thing  qnickly.    When  it  does  not  leap,  .its  teilj 

whidi  is  pretty  enouf^j  lie*  dose  to  its  back ;  bnt 

when  it  takes  its  spring,  the  tail  is  ttioved  back* 

mrds  and  forwards  from  side  to  side.    It  is  said  to 

*  Oeuvrei  de  Regnwd. 
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paft&ke  somewbat  of  the  Mature  of  the  »qHErrel>  of 
the  rat,  and  of  the  dormouse ;- but  that  in  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  animalsj  is  its  pectt- 
"Jiar  conformation;for  taking  those  leaps  that  almost 
lool(  like  flying.  It  i»,  indeed^  amazing  to  see  it  at 
-one  bound  dartabove  a  hi^dred  yards,  from  one  tree 
to  another.  They  are  assisted  in  this,  spring  by  a 
.very  ■  peculiar  formation  of  the  skin,  that  extends 
from  the  fore-feet  to  the  binder ;  so  that  when  the 
»pimal  stretches  its  fore-legs  forward,,  and-its  hiad- 
legs  backward,  this  skin  is  spread  out  between 
tb^m,  somewhat  -like  that  between  the  legs  of  a 
bat.  l^he  surface  of  the  body  being  thus  increasec^ 
th^  little  animal  kecfis  buoyant  in  the  air  until  the 
force  of  its  Brst  impulsion  is  expired,  and  then. ft 
descends.  This  skin,  when  the  creature  is  at  rest^ 
or ,  walking,  continues  wrinkled  up  on  its  sides  ,- 
ba(  when  its  limbs  are  extended,- it  forms,  a  kin4 
of  web  between  t^teia  of  above  an  inch  broad,  oi^ 
either  side,  and:  gives  tbe  whole  body  the  appe^i^ 
ance  of  a  skin  floating  in  the  air..  ,Ia  ltiis-.n)aafi€}C 
the  flying  squirrel  changes  place,  not  like  a  bird> 
by  repeated  strokes  of  its  wings,  but  rather  like  a 
paper  kite,  supported  by  the  expansion  of  the  sur- 
^e,of  its  body;  but  with  this  difference,  howeyer, 
thatj  being  naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  instead 
of  mounting  it  descends;  and  that  jump,  which 
upon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty  yards, 
when  from  a  higher  tree  to  a  lower  may  be  above 
a  hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in^  America' 
ttian  in  Europe,  but  not  very  commonly  to  be  seem 
in  either.  It  is  usually  found,  Hke  the  squirrel,  on 
the  tops  of  trees ;  but,  though  better  fitted  for  leap-^ 
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iog,  if  in  of  a  more  torpid  disposidon,  and  \s  seldoQt 
teen  to  exert  its  powers ;  so  that  it  k  often  Seized 
hy  the  polecBt  and  the  martin.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
-bnt  apt  to  bresLk  away  vChenever  it  finds  an  oppor- 
tnnity.  It  does  not  seem  fond  of  nuts  or  almondi^ 
YBte  ofter  squirrelSj  but  is  chiefly  pleased  with  the 
'Aprouls  of  the  birchj  and  the  cones  of  the  pine.  It 
is  fed  in  its  tane  state  with  bread  and  fruits;  it  ge- 
nerally sleeps  by  day,  and  is  always  most  active  b; 
B^;bt.  Sorae  naturalists  gravely  caution  us  not  to 
let  it  get  among  our  corn-fields,  where  they  tell  as 
ft  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  by  cropping  the 
com  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ear  !* 

[Mr.  Petinant  describes  a  species  inhabiting  the 
woods  of  Java,  which  he  denominates  the  hooded 
squirrel.  It  is  of  a  rusty-brown  colour,  paler  under- 
neathj  with  the  flying  membrane  extending  to  the 
ends  6f  all  tbe  limbs,  and  reaehing  round  the 
shoulders  and  threat  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak  Or  tt 
great  coat.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  bushy,  and 
ipread  on  each  side.3 


7%e  Matmoti 
From   the  description  of  the    squirrel  and  its 
varieties,  we  proceed  to  a  diflerent  tribe  of  animals^ 

*  Be  may  easily  be  made  tame ;  but  be  is  apt  to  do  a  great 
deal  endamage  in  the  com-fielda,  because  he  will  crop  the  com 
Bi  sooa  as  it  begins  to  ear.  Bsookb's  Nat.  Hist. 

[  f  The  Marmot!  have  two  wedge-shaped  front  teeth  in  eacn 
jsw;  fivegrkidettonetohgideiii'tha  upper  jaw,  and  foqr  io  the 
lower ;  and  they  hwre  a  peifect  collar  boae :  the  fare-ffet  harb 
four  chiwa,  and  a  very  small  kind  of  thumb ;  the  hind-feet  have 
five  daws.  It  does  not,  as  tbe  Count  de  Bu^d  Bupposee,  chew 
th»  end.;) 
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no  vra;  indeefd  resembling  the  sqaiitolj  but  stUl 
something  like  the  rabbit  and  the  bare.  We  are 
to  keep  these  two  animals  still  in  rievr,  as  the  centre 
of  .Qur.  comparison  :  as  otgecU  to  which  many 
others  may  bear  some  simllitBde,  though  they  but 
Ijttle  approach  each  other.  Among  the  hare  kind 
»  the  M^rmtit,  which  natu^lists  have  placed  either 
«iiaong  the  hare  kind  or  the  rat  kind,  as  it  saitesl 
theic  respective  systems:  In  leictj  it  bears  no  great 
fesemblartce  to  either ;  but  t^'the  two  it  approaches 
flQHf^  nearer  tiie  hare,  ^b  well  in  the  make  of  itk 
bea(f/  SB  in  its  size,  in;  its  bash;  tail,  and  partica- 
J^fy  in  its  chewing  the  cud,  ifhicb  alone  is  suffi* 
etent  tb  determine  our  choice  in  giving  it  it«  pi!e~ 
Renft  ^ufition.  How  it  ever  came  to  be  degraded 
iVto  the  rat  <Sr  the  mouse  I  canbot  conceive,  for  H 
no  wftj  resembles  them  in  size,  being  nearly  as  big 
Its  ahar^;  or  in  its  disposition,  since  no  animal  ia 
ibo^  .tractab]^,  nor  more  easily  taijned. 
*  Tbe  daarmot  is.  as  was  ^aid,  olroost  as  big  as  ft 
hare,  but  it  is  more  corpulent  tiian  a  cbt,  and  has 
8b6rter  legs.  Its  head  pretty  nearly  resembles  UmC 
ef  a  bore,  except  that  \\m  ears  are  much  shorter. 
It  is  clothed  a}l,over  with  very  long, hair,  aud  a 
shorter  fuT  below.  These  are  of  different  coloun^ 
black  and  grey.  The  length  of  the  hair  g^ves  tbt 
body  tbe  appearance  of  greater  corpulence  than  it 
ftaUy  has,  and  at  the  same  time  shortens  tbe  feet  so 
tint  its  beUy  seems  touching  the  ^and.  Its  taU 
is  tttfled  and  v^ell-  furnished  with  hair,  and  it  a 
oarriedto  a  straight  direction  with  its  body.  It  has 
five  claws  behind,  and  only  four  before.  These  tt 
uses  as  the  squirid  does  to  carry  its  food  to  itf 
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mouth  ;  and  it  usually  sits  upon  its  hinder  ptffts'to 

feed,  in  the  manner  of  that  "little  animal. 

The  marmot  \a  chiefly  a  native  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
when  taken  young  is  tamed  more  easily  thain  any 
other  wild  animal,  and  almost  as  perfectly  as  any 
of  those  that  are  domestic.*  It  is  readily  taught 
to  dance,  to  wield  a  cudgel,  and  to  obey  the  voice 
of  its  master.  Like  the  cat,  it  has  an  antipathy 
to  the  dog;  and  when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the 
fiimily,  and  is  sure  of  being  supported  by  its  maBter, 
it  attacks  and  bites  even  the  largest  mastiff.  From 
its  squat  muscular  make,  it  has  great  strength  joined 
to  great  agility.  It  has  four  large  cutting  teetfa^ 
like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind ;  but  it  uses  th^n  to 
much  more  advantage,  since  in  this  animal  they 
are  very  formidable  weapons  of  defence.  How- 
ever, it  is  in  general  a  very  inoffensive  animal ;  and, 
except  its  enmity  to  dogs,  seems  to  live  in  friend- 
ship with  every  creature,  unless  when  provoked.. 
Jf  not  prevented,  it  is  very  apt  to  gnaw  the  furni- 
ture of  a'  house,  and  even  to  make  holes  through 
^wooden  partitions ;  from  whence,  perhaps, .  it  Iras 
been  compared  to  the  rat.  As  its  1^  are  very 
ehort;  and' made  somewhat  like  those  of  a  bear,  it 
is  often  seen  sitting  up,  and  even  walking  on  its 
hind-legs  in  like  manner;  but  with  the  fore-paws, 
•a%  was  said,  it  uses  to  feed  itself  in  the  manner  of 
a  squirrel.  Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs  much 
flvrifter  up-hill  than  down  ;  it  climbs  trees  with  great 
'ease,  aud  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  '■  or  the  conti- 
guous walls  of  houses,  with  great  fecility.  It  is 
ludicrously. -said,  that  the  Silvoyards,   who  are  the 

'    *  Bu^n,  from  whence  the  remsinder  of  this  description  tl 
taken.    N.  B.   He  takes  it  from  Gesner,  vol.  xvii. 
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«n1y  chimney-sweepers  of  Paris^  have  learned  this 
art  frdm  ttie  marmot^  which  is  bred  in  the  same 
conntry. 

These  aninials  eat  indiscriminately  of  whatever  is 
presented  to  them ;  flesh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs, 
roots,  pulse,  aad  insects.  But  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  milk  and  butter.  Although  less  inclined  to 
petty  tiiefts  than  the  cat,  yet  they  always  try  to 
flteal  into  the  dairy^  where  they  lap  up  the  milk 
like  a  cat,  purring  all  the  while  like  that  animal,  as 
an  expression  of  their  being  pleased.  As  to  thft 
rest,  milk  is  the  only  liquor  they  like.  They  sel- 
dom drink  water,  and  refuse  wine.  When  pleased 
or  caressed,  they  often  .yelp  like  puppies  ;  but  when 
irritated  or  frighted,  they  have  a  piercing  note  that 
harts  the  ear.  They  are  very  cleanly  animals,  and, 
like  the  cat,  retire  upim  necessary  occasions ;  but 
their  bodies  have  a  disagreeable  scent,  particularly 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  This  tinctures  their  flesh, 
which,  being  very  fat  and  Arm,  would  be  very 
good,  were  not  this  flavour  always  found  to  prer 
.domioate. ' 

We  have  hitherto  been  describing  affections  in 
ihis  animal  which  it  has  in  common  with  many 
o&ers- ;  but  we  now  come  to  one  which  particularly 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  and, 
indeed,  from  every  other  quadruped,  except  the  hat 
and  the  dormouse.  This  is  its  sleeping  during  the 
-winter.  The  marmot,  though  a  native  of  ths 
highest  mountains,  and  vvhere  the  snow  is  never 
wholly  melted,  nevertheless  seems  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cold  more  than  any  other,  and  in  a  man- 
ner has  all  its  Realties  ctiilled  up  in  winter.  This  ez- 
■traordinaiy  suspensioQ  of  life  and  mDtioa  for  more 
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than  half  the  year,  dcaBerres  our  wonder,  and  e^dte^ 
our  at^ntioD  to  consider  tbe  manner  of  slich  a  tep)? 
porary  death,  and  the  subsequent  revival,  fijit  first 
to  describe,  before  we  attempt  to  discuss. 

The  marmot,  usually,  at  the  end  of  September,  or 
the  be^nning  of  October,  prepares  to'&t  up  it«  ha- 
bit^ion  for  Uie  winter,  from  which  it  is'  nevei  seen 
to  issue  till  about  the  beginning  or  the  middle  f^ 
April.  This  animal's  hale  retreat  is  made  with 
great  precaution,  and  fitted  up  with  art.  It  is  a 
hole  on  the.  side  «f  a  mountain,  extremely  deep, 
with  a  spacious  apartment  at  the  bottom,  wbich  it 
lather  longer  than  it  is  broad.  In  this  several  aat- 
mots  can  reside  at  jthe  «ame  time,  without  crowding 
each  other,  or  injuring  the  air  they  breathe.  The 
feet  and  claws  of  this  animal  seem  made  for  digging  ; 
and,  in  feet,  they  burrow  into  tbe  ground  with 
amazing  facility,  scraping  up  the  earth  like  a  rabhit, 
and  throwing  back  What  they  have  thus  loosened 
behind  them.  But  the  form  of  their  hole  is  istiH 
more  wonderful;  it  resembles  the  letter  Y;  d)c 
two  branches  being  two  openings,  which  conduct 
into  one  channel^  which  terminates  in  their  general 
apartment  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  As  the  hole 
is  made  on  the  dechvity  of  a  mountain,  there  ia  n* 
part  of  it  on  a  level,  but  the  apartment  at  the  end. 
Otie  of  the  branches  or  openings  issues  out,  sloping 
downwards ;  and  this  serves  as  a  kind  of  sink  or 
drain  to  the  whole  family,  where  they  make  their 
exicrements,  and  where  the  moisture  of  the  pl^ce 
ig  drawn  afr,ay.  The  other  branch,  on  the  coatraiy; 
dpp?8  upwards,  and  this  servea  as  their  door  upon 
M'hicb  to  gp  out  and  in.  The  apartmeiU  at  the  end 
M  Y^  Wfirmly  sUiccoed  rouad  wit^  bkms  attfl  bay. 
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«f  both  «bi<b  tbe)^  m^ke  w  ample  prorisioo  du' 
rijig  tbe  suinmer.  As  tliis  is  a  work  of  ^reat  labour^ 
flo  it  19  undertakea  in  coininoa ;  some  cut  the  finest 
gnsB,  oUters  gather  it,  and  others  take  their  turns  to 
dra^  it  intA  tfaeir  ht^e.  Upon  this  oecasion,  as  w# 
ve  told,  one  of  them  lies  ou  its  back^  perinitii  th^ 
hay  to  be  heaped  upoo  its  belly,  keeps  its  paws  i)p-4 
right  to  mf^  greater  rown;  and  in  this  manner, 
lyiB^  ^1  upon  its  back,  U  is  dragged  by  the  taiT. 
'  bay  and  all,  to  their  common  retreat.  Tbia  also 
soioe  give  as  a  reason  for  the  hair  being ^nerally 
worn  away  on  their  backs,  as  is  usu^ly  the  case ; 
bflvrever.  a  better  reason  for  this  may  be  assignedj 
firooi  their  continually  rooting  up  boles,  and  passing 
tlu-QUgb  narrow  openings.  But,  be  this  as  it  will, 
ce^tn  it  is  that  they  all  live  together,  and  rtoiJK 
i«  common  to  make  their  habitation  as  snug  and 
eonveoient  as  possible.  In  it  tiiey  pass  three  parW 
of  tbeir  lives ;  into  it  they  retire  when  the  storm  ia 
high ,-  in  it  tbey  continue  while  it  rains ;  there  they 
remain  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  never  stitr 
out  except  in  fine  weather,  never  going  &r  from 
home  even  Iben.  Whenever  tbey  venture  abroad, 
0ae  is  placed  as  a  centinel,  sitting  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
wbiie  tbe  rest  amase  themselves  in  playing  along 
the  green  fields,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  grass  and 
lukiag  hay  for  their  winter's  convenience.  Their 
trusty  centine),  when  an  enemy,  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a 
bird  of  prey  approaches,  apprizes  its  companions 
vith  a  whistle,  upon  which  they  all  make  home,  the 
centinel  hiraself  bringing  up  die  rear. 
.  'B^l  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  tkis  bay  is  da- 
Rgned  for  provision ;  on  the  ooiitmy;  it  is  alwayi 
liniBd  in  as  great  plenty  la  tbcu  boles  at  the  end 
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as  at  the  beginning  of  winter ;  it  is  only  iOug:ht  fiw  ■ 
the  convenience  of  their  lodging.'and  the  advan- 
tages of  their  young.-  As  to  -  provision,  they  seem 
kindly  apprized  foy  Nature  that  daring  the  winter 
they  rtiall  not  want  any,  so  that  they  make  no  pre- 
parations for  food,  though  so  diligently  employed  ia 
fitting  up  their  abode.  As  soon  as  they  perceive 
the  first  approaches  of  the  winter,  during  which  their 
vita)  inolionS'  are  to  continiie  in  some  measure  sas- 
pended,  dieyiahour  very  diHgently  to  close  up  the 
two  entr^ces  of  their  habitation,  which  they  effSect 
with  such  solidity,  that  it  is  easier  to  dig  up  the 
earth  any  where  else  than  where  they  have  closed  it. 
At  that  time  they  are  very  fat,  and  some  of  them  are- 
found  to  weigh  above  twenty  pounds  ;  they  continse 
flo  for  even  three  montlis  >  more ;  but  by  degrees 
tih«ir  flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usually  very- 
lean  by-the  end  of  winter.  When  their  retreat  is 
opened,  the  whole  family  is  then  discovered,  each- 
rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay.  Ia 
this  state  they.seem  entirely  hfdsfi^ ;  they  may  be 
taken  away,  an.d  even  killei),- without  their  testifying 
any  great  pain ;  and  those  who  find  them  in  this. 
manner  carry  them  home, '.  in  order  to  breed  up  the 
young,  and  eajt  the  old  ones.  A  gradual  and  gentle 
warmth .  revives  them ;  but  they  would  die  if  too 
suddenly. b^ougbt  near  the  fire,  or  if  their  juices 
were  too  quickly  liquefied. 

V  Strictly  speaking,  says  M.  Buffon^  tiiese  animals 
eannpt  be  said  to  .sleep  during  the  winter;  it  may 
be  called  rather  a  torpor,  .a  stagnation  of  all  the 
fixcuities.*  .This  torpor  is  pryoducol  by  the  congela- 
tion of  their  bijood,  which. is  naturally  much  co14£1F 
•- *  <Bu&oii,  voL  svi.    l^aira. 
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tiian  Aatof  aO  other  quadrupeds.  The  usual  heat  o£ 
Bian,  and  other  animals,  is  about  thirty  degress  above 
eongel^ion ;  the  heat  of  these  is  not  above  ten  degrees. 
Their  internal  heat  is  seldom  greater  than  that  of 
tiie  temperature  of  the  air.  This  has  been  often  tried 
by  plunging  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the  body 
^  a  living  dormouse,  and  it  never  rose  beyond  its 
usual  pitch  in  air,  and  sometimes  it  sunk  above  a 
degree.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these 
animals,  whose  blood  is  so  cold  naturallu^  should 
become  torpid,  vrhen  the  external  cold  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  small  quantity  of  beat  in  their  bodies,  yet 
Temaining ;  and  this  alvrays  happens  when  the.ther- 
mometer  is  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above  conge- 
letion.     This  coldness  M.  Bufibn  has  experienced 
in  the  blood  of  the  bat,  the  dormouse,  and  the  hedge- 
hog, and  with  great  justice  he  extends  the  analogy 
to  the  marmot,  which  like  the  rest  is  seen  to  sleep 
all  the  winter.     This  torpid  state  continues  a«  long 
it  continues  ;   and  it  is 
it  be   lengthened  out 
artificially  prolonging 
lie  animal  were  rolled 
cold  cellar,  nearly  ap- 
o  cold  as  an  ice-house, 
right,  it  .would  remain 
perbaps  a  whtde  year  in  a  state  of  insenGibjIity. 
However  this  be,  if  the  beat  of  the  air  be  above 
ten  degrees,  these  animals  are  seen  to  revive ;  ;  and 
if  it  be.  continued  in  that  degree  of  temperature^ 
they  do  not  become  torpid,  but  :eat  and  sleep  at 
proper  intervals,  like  all  other  quaditipcds  whatever. 
From  the  above  accotint,  we  may  form  some  conr 
jception  of  the  state  in  which  these  animals  continue 
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daring  the  winter.  As  in  Bome  disorderSi  vh&ee 
the  circolatioo  is  extremely  languid,  the  appetite  ii 
diminished  in  proportioDj  bo  in  thae  the  blood 
scarely  moving,  or  only  moving  in  the  greater 
vessels,  they  want  no  nourishment  to  repair  what 
is  worn  away  by  its  motions.  They  are  seen,  in- 
deed, by  slow  degrees  to  become  leaner  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slow  attrition  of  their  fluids  ;  bi^ 
this  is  not  perceptible  except  at  the  end  of  some 
months.^  Man  n  ofiten  known  to  gather  nourish- 
ment from  the  ambient  air ;  and  tiiese  also  may  in 
some  measure  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner; 
and  havinf^  sufficient  motion  in  their  fluids  to  keep 


diiefly  reside,  when  they  observe  the  hole,  general^ 
ttay  till  winter  before  Uiey  think  proper  to  open  it ; 
fiff'  if  they  begin  too  soon,  the  animal  wakes,  and, 
ftg  it  bM  u  surprising  faculty  of  digging,  makes 
its  hole  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  follow.  Such 
as  ktU  it  for  food,  use  every  art  to  improve  the  fleshy 
which  is  said  to  have  a  wild  taste,  and  to  cause 
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Tonritiiigs.^  They,  therefore,  take  away  the  fet, 
vhicfa  isiDgre^t  ^buadance,  and  salt  tfje  remainder, 
frying  it  sorOenhat  io  the  manner  of  bacon.  StiD, 
bofferer,  it  is  nid  to  be  very  iadifferent  eating, 
This  uninial  h  found  in  P^laad  under  the  denomi- 
BatioB  of  ^e  Bobab,  entirely  resembUag^  that  of  tbe 
AipB,  except  th&t  tbe  latter  lus  a  toe  more  upon  ila 
fore-foot  than  the  former.  It  is  fioand  ^no  in 
Siberia  under  Uienam.e  of  tbe  Jevradia,  being  rathor 
snlftller  than  either  of  the  odier  ^o.  Ijaidy,  it  is 
found  in  Canada  by  the  appellation  of  tfaeMonax, 
diflering  only  from  jtbe  rest  in  haying  a  blueish 
4iuHit,  and  a  IcNDger  tail. 


Tke  Agouti.^ 

From  the  marmot,  which  differs  from  the  bare 

so  much   in  the  lengtb  of  il«  fur,  we  go  to  the 

Agouti,  another  species  equally   difering  in  the 

shorineas  of  its  hair.     These  bear  some  rude  re- 

I  the  rabbit  in  their  form 

It  sufficiently  differing  to 

icription.      The   first  of 

iii,  p.  29. 
[t  1^  vumalf  together  with  the  l^ca,  Aperea,  Guinea  F!^, 
Capibars,  ao^  a  few  other  specie*,  are  now  srrniget]  under  tfae 
general  appellation  of  Cavy.  They  are  distiDguitlied  by  havitig 
XwQ  wedge-shaped  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  eight  grinders  od 
each  side  in  both  jawa  :  they  have  from  four  to  ttix  toes  ob  the 
fore  feet,  and  &om  three  to  fire  on  the  hinder :  the  tail  is  \atj 
■hort  or  none,  and  they  b^ie  no  coUfir  boqef.  '  T^^  ^^^  <fih«bU- 
ants  of  warmer  regions,  live  entirely  on  vegetable  s^bstanc^ 
reside  under  ground  or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  and  move  with 
•  slow  andakindof  leaping^pace.] 
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ibese,  and  that  the  largest,  as  was  hinted  above,  ia 
called  the  Agouti.  This  animal  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  southern  {>ar(9  of  America,  and 
has  by  some  been  calted  the  rabbit  of  that  continent.' 
Bat,  though  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  rabbit, 
yet  still  in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is;  without  aU 
doubt,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  new  world'  only'. 
The  agouti  is  about,  the.  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  has  a 
bead  very  much  resembling  it,  except  thatthe  ears' 
ere  very  short  in  cxHnparieon:  It  resembles' the 
rabbit  also  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in :  the 
hind  legs  being  lon^r^han  the  fore;  and  in-  having 
four  great  cutting  teeth,  two  above  and  two  below.; 
but  then  it  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  hair,  which 
is  not  soft  and  downy  as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard 
and  bristly  like  th^t  of  a  sucking  pig,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  It  differs  also  in  the  tail, 
which  is  even  shorter  than  in  tberablMt,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  hair.  Lastly,  it  differs  in  the'number  of 
its  toes,  having  but  three  on  the  hinder  fe«t,  whereas 
the  rabbit  has  -fire.  All  these  distinctions,  how* 
ever,  do  not  countervail  against  its  general  formy 
which  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit,  and  most  travellers 
have  called  it  by  .that  name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form,  it  differs  still  more 
in  habitudes  and  disposition.  As  it  has  the  hair 
of  a  hog,  so  also  it  has  its  voraciousness.*  It 
eats  indiscriminately  of  all  things;  and,  when 
satiated,  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the 
fox,  for  a  future  occasion.  It  takes  a  pleasure  in 
gnawing  and  spoiling  every  thing  that  comes  near. 
When  irritated^  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the  back, 
and  like  the  rabbit,  it  strikes  the  ground  yiolenU^ 

•   B»ff0D. 
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irithrits:  hind  feet.  It  does  not  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  but  burrowa  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  Its 
ordinary,  food  consists  of  the. roots  of  the  country, 
potatoes,  and  yams,  and  such  fruits  as  fall  from  the 
trees,  in  .  autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws  like  the 
squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth ;  and  as  its 
Jiind.  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs  very 
flwiftJy  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a  hill,  but  upon 
a  descent  it  is. in  danger  of  falling.  Its  sight  is 
excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other 
'animal;  whenever  it  is  whistled  to^  it  stops  to 
hearken.  The  04sh  of  such  as  are  fat  and  well  fed 
.is  tolerable  food,  although  it  has  a  peculiar  taste, 
and  is  a  little  tough.  The  French  dress  it  like  a 
:9ttcking  pig,  as  we  learn  .from  M.  ButTon's  account ; 
hut  the  English  dress  it  with  a  pudding  in  its  belly, 
like  a  hare.  It  is  .hunted  by  dogs ;  and  whenever 
it  is  where  the  canes  cover 

.the  I  n,  for  it  is  embarrassed 

.er^T]  man  may  easily  come 

jDp.n  assistance.     When  in 

the  c  runs  with  great  swift- 

ness ains  its  retreat,  within 

whic  ind  nothing  but  filling 

the  I  rce  it  out.      For  this 

purp  ggots  or  straw  at  the 

entrance,  and  conducts  the  smoke  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  tills  the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing, 
the  poor  little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its  danger, 
and  begs  for,  quarter  with  a  most  plaintive  cry, 
seldom  quitting  its  hole  tilt  the  utmost  extremity. 
At  kst,  when  half  suffocated,  it  issues  out,  and 
trusts  once  more  to  its  speed  for  protection.  When 
fltill  forced  by  the  dogs^  and  incapable  of  making 
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good  a  t«6^t,  i\  terns  Qpod  the  bAifieri/  midirith 
its  hair  bristlimg  lik6  a  hog,  and  atan^ng  upcm  ity 
hind  feet,  it  defends  itself  very  obatinately.  Soidv- 
times  it  bites  the  legs  of  those  that  atiempt  to  takp 
it,  and  will  take  out  the  piece  wbererer  it  fixes  iti 
teeth* 

.  Its  ci-y  vrh^n  distnfbed  or  provoked  reifediblek 
that  of  a  sucking  pig  If  taken  young,  it  is  eaisily 
tamed,  coutinu^  to  play  barm)c«sly  abbdt  the  hoQs^ 
and  goes  out  and  returns  of  ittfown  accord,  ia  a 
salvage  sttde  it  usually  6Dntinaie8  in  Uie  woodff,  and 


The  Paca  is  an  animal  also  of  South  America, 
very  much  resembling  the  former,  and  like  it  has 
received  the  name  of  the  American  rabbit,  E>ut 
with  as  little  propriety,  ft  is  about  -the  size  of  A 
hare,  or  rather  larger,  and  in  figure  somewhat  like 
a  sudklng  pig,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  grunt- 

*   Ray'«  Sjaap. 
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iD^atid  its  m&Andf  of  etiting.  It  it,  however,  most 
like  the  agooti,  idthotigh  it  differs  in  several  partt- 
cttlan.  Lifce  the  flgottti,  it  ia  covered  rather  mth 
coarse  hair  than  a  downy  fur.  Bat  then  it  is  bean- 
tifblly  marked  elon^  the  sides  with  small  ash-co- 
,  lonred  spots,  upon  an  amber-coloured  ground ; 
whereas  the  agoati  ia  'pt&ly  much  of  one  reddish 
colour.  The  paca  is  rather  more  thick  and  cor- 
pulent dian  the  agonti ;  its  nose  is  shorter,  and 
its  hind  feet  have  fire  toes  ;  whereas  the  agouti  has 
but  three.  As  to  the  rest^  this  anima)  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  a  rabbit ;  the  ears  are  naked 
of  hair,  and  somewhat  sharp,  the  upper  jaw  is  some* 
what  longer  than  the  lower,  the  teeth,  the  shape  of. 
the  head,  and  the  sise  of  it,  are  like  to  those  of 
&  rabbit.  It  has  a  short  tail  likewise,  though  not 
tufted:  ;er  than  the  fore. 

It  alsc  that  animal,  and 

from  I  might  have  given 

it  the 

Tb(  of  its  fore-paws, 

like  tl  o  carry  its  food 

to  the  the  ground,  and 

roots  seen  along   the 

banks  t>e  found  in  the 

moist  ith  America.    It 

is  a  very  fiit  animal,  and  in  this  respect  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  ^outi,  that  is  most  commonly  found 
lean.  It  is  eaten,  flkin  and  alt,  like  a  young  pig; 
and  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  Like  the 
former  litUe  animal,  it  defencb  itself  to  the  lost  ' 
extremity,  and  is  very  seldom  taken  alive.  It  U 
persecuted  not  only  by  man.  but  by  every  beask 
and  bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  motiQaSj.and, 
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if  it  rentorei  at  any  distance  from  iU  hole,  are  sore 
io  seize  it.  But  although  the  race  of  these  little 
animals  is  thus  continually  destroyed,  it  finds  some 
refuge  in  its  hole,  from  the  general  combination ; 
and  breeds  in  such  uumbers,  that  the  diminutioD  is 
not  perceptible. 

To  these  animals  may  be  added  others,  very 
similar  both  in  form  and  diBposition ;  each  known 
by  its  particular  name  in  its  native  country,  but 
vrhich  travellers  have  been  contented  to  call  rab- 
bits  or  bares;  of  which  we  have  but  indistinct 
notice.  The  Tapeti,  or  the  Brasitian  rabbit,  is  in 
shape  like  our  English  ones,  hut  is  much  less,  being 
said  to  be  not  above  twice  the  size  of  a  dormouse. 
It  is  reddish  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little  whitish 
under  the  throat.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  no 
tail ;  but  it  has  long  ears  with  whiskers,  like  oar 
rabbits,  and  black  eyes.  It  does  not  burrow,  like 
ours ;  but  lives  at  large,  like  the  hare. 

The  Aperea  is  also  called  by  some  the  Brasilian 
rabbit,  being  an  animal  that  seems  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  rabbit  and  a  rat.  The  ears  are  like 
those  of  a  rat,  being  short  and  round;  but  the 
other  parts  are  like  those  of  a  rabbit,  except  that 
it  has  but  three  toes  on  the  hinder  legs,'  likethe 
agouti. 

Td  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  little 
known,  others  less  known  might  be  added;  for 
as  Nature  becomes  more  diminutive,  her  operations 
are  less  attentively  regarded.  I  shell  only,  there- 
'  fore, -add  one- animal  more  to  this  class,  and  that 
very  well  known  ;  I  mean  the  Guinea-pig ;  which 
JBiiaioQ  places  among^  those  of  the  rabiiit  kind; 
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and  as  I  do  not  know  aiiy  other  set  of  animals 
with  which  it  can  be  so  well  compared^  I  will  take 
leave  to  follow  his  example. 


The  Guinea-pig. 

The  Guinea-Pig  is  a  native  of  the  warmei' 
climates  ;  but  has  been  so  long  rendered  domestic, 
and  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  is  now  become  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  few 
uaacquainted  with  the  figure  of  this  little  animal : 
in  some  places  it  is  considered  as  the  principal 
&TOurite ;  and  is  often  found  even  to  displace  the 
lap-dog.  It  is  less  than  a  rabbit,  and  its  legs  are 
shorter ;  they  are  scarcely  seen,  except  when  it 
m6ves ;  and  the  rieck,  also,  is  so  short,  that  the 
head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoulders.  The  ears 
are  short,  thin,  aod' transparent;  the hairis  like  that 
of  a  sucking  pig,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the 
name ;  and  it  wants  even  the  vestiges  of  a  tail.  In 
other  respects,  it  has  some  similitude  to  the  rabbit. 
Whin  it  moves,  its  body  lengthens  like  that  ani- 
mal ;  and  when  it  is  at  rest,  it  gathers  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Its  nose  is  formed  with  the  rabbit 
lip,  except  that  its  nostrils  are  much  farther  asunder. 
Like  all  other  animals  in  a  domestic  state,  its 
colours  are  different ;  some  are  white,  some  are 
red;  and  others  both  red  and  '\thita.  It  differs  from 
the  rabbit  in  the  number  of- its  toes;  having  fbnr  toes 
on  (he  feet  before,  and  but  three  on  those  bdiind. 
It  strokes  its  bead  with  the  fore  feet  like  the  rabbit ; 
and,  like  it,  sita  upon  the  hind  feet ;  for  which  pur- 
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pose  there  is  a  naked  callous  skin  on  the  l^ck  part 

of  the  legs  and  feet. 

These  animals  are  of  all  others  the  most  help- 
less and  inoffensive.*  They  are  -scarcely  possessed 
of  courage  sufficient  to  defend  themselTes  against 
the  meanest  of  all  quadrupeds,  a  mouse.  Their 
only  animosity  is  exerted  against  each  other  ;  for 
they  will  often  light  very  obstinately;  and  the 
stronger  is  often  known  to  destroy  the  weaker. 
But  against  all  other  aggressors,  their  only  remedy 
is  patience  and  non-resistance.  How,  therefore^ 
these  animals,  in  a  savage  state,  could  contrive  to 
protect  themselves,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  i 
as  they  want  strength,  swiftnesSj  and  even  the 
natural  instinct  so  common  to  almost  every  other 
creature. 

As  to  dieir  manner  of  living  among  na,  ih^ 
owe  their  lives  entirely  to  oar  unceasing  protec- 
tion. They  must  be  constantly  attended,  shielded 
from  the  excessive  colds  of  the  winter,  and  secured 
against  all  other  domestic  animals,  which  are  apt  to 
attack  them,  from  every  motive,  either  of  appetite, 
jealousy,  or  experience  of  their  pusillanimous  na- 
ture. Such  indeed  is  their  stupidity,  that  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  cats,  with- 
out resistance ;  and  different  from  all  other  crea- 
tures, the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed  without 
once  attempting  to  protect  them.  Theirusual  food* 
is  bran,  parsley^  or  cabbage-leaves;  bat  there  is 
scarcely  a  vegetable  cultivated  in  our  gardens  that 
they  will  not  gladly  devour.  ~  The  carrot-tOp  is  a 
peculiar  daii^ty ;    as  also  sallad ;    and   those  who 

■  •  This  history  U  partly  talceo  from  the  AoKenitatwAcfidemice, 
YOL  iv.  p.  208. 
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woald  preserve  their  heafths^  would  do  right  to  vary 
their  food  ;'  for  if  they  be  continued  on  a  kind  tod 
iQccuIent  or  too  dry,  the  effect?  are  qnickly  per- 
ceived upon  their  constitution.  When  fed  upon 
recent  vegetables,  they  seldom  drink.  But  it  often 
happens  that,  conducted  by  nature,  they  seek  drier 
food,  when  the  former  disagrees  with  them.  They 
then  gnaw  clothes,  paper,  or  whatever  of  this  kind 
they  meet  with  ;  '^nd,  on  these  occasions,  they  arc 
seen  to  drink  like  most  other  animals,  which  they 
do  by  lapping.  They  are  chiefly  fond  «f  new 
milk ;  but'  in  case  of  necessity,  are  contented  with 
water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  rabbits, 
though  not  near  so  swiftly ;  and  when  confined  in 
a  room,  seldom  cross  the  floor,  but  generally  keep 
along  the  wall.'  The  male  usually  drives  the  female 
on  before  him,  for  they  never  move  a-breast  toge- 
ther ;  but  constantly  the  one  seems  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  preceding.  They  chiefly  seek  Ibr 
the  darkest  recesses,  and  the  most  intricate  retreats ; 
where,  if  hay  be  spread  as  a  bed  for  them,  they 
continue  to  sleep  tog^her,  and  seldom  venture  out 
bilt  when  they  suppose  all  interruption  removed. 
Oh  these  occasions  they  act  as  rabbits  ;  they  swiftly 
move  forwarid  from  their  bed,  stop  at  the  entrance^' 
listen,  look  iV^iind,  and,  if  they  perceive  the  slightest 
approach  of  danger,  they  run  back  with  precipita- 
tiijn.  In  very  cold  weather,  however,  they  are 
more  active,  and  ran  about  in  order  to  keep  them- 
Mlves  warm. 

■  They  are  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  very  different 
from  that  whose  name  they  go  by.  If  the  young 
oaet'liappea  to  &0  into  die  dirt,  or  be  any  other- 
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way  diGcomposed,  the  female  takes  such  an  .aTersion 
to  tbem  that  she  never  permits  them  to  visit  her 
more.  Indeed,  her  whole  employment,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  male,  seems  to. consist  in  smoothing  their 
skins,  in  disposing  their  hair,  and  improving  its 
gloss.  The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by 
turns ;  and  when  they  have  thus  brushed  up  each 
other,  they  then  bestow  all  their  concern  upon  their 
young,  taking  particular  care  to  make  their  hair  lie 
smooth,  and  biting  them  if  they  appear  refractory. 
As  they  are  so  solicitous  for  elegance  themselves, 
the  place  where  they  are  kept  must  be  regularly 
cleaned,  and  a  new  bed  of  hay  provided  for  them 
at  least  every  week.  Being  natives  of  a  vrarm 
climate,  they  are  naturally  chilly  in  ours :  cleanlinesEr, 
therefore,  assists  warmth,  and  ^tpels  moisture. 
They  may  be  thus  reared,  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  heat ;  but  in  general,  there  is  no  keeping 
them  from  the  fire  in  winter,  if  they  once  be  v  per- 
mitted to  approach  it. 

When  they  go  to  sleep,  they  lie  flat  on  tbw 
bellies,  pretty  much  in  their  usual  posture ;  except 
that  they  love  to  have  their  'fore  feet  higher  than 
their  hin.der.  For  this  purpose,  they  turn  them- 
selves several  times  round  before  they  lie  down,  to 
find  the  most  convenient  situation.  They  sleep, 
like  the  hare,  with  their  eyes  half  open  ;  and  con- 
tinue extremely  watchful,  if  they  suspect  danger. 
The  male  and  female  are  never  seen  both  asleep, 
at  the  same  tiine;  bat  while  he  enjoys  bis  repose, 
she  remains  upon  the  watch,  silently  continuing  to 
guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  towards  the  place 
where  he  hes.  When  she  supposes  thathe  hasjud' 
his  turn,  she  thcQ. awakes  .him  .with  a  kind  of 
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-marmuping  noise,-  goes 'to  him,  forces  him  from 
his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his  pitfce.  He  then  per- 
forms the  same  good  turn  for  her;  and  continaes 
watchfiil  tilt  she  also  has  done  sleeping. 
'  These '  animals  are  exceedingly-  salacious,  and 
getierally  are  capable  of  cooking  at  six  weeks  old. 
The  female  never  goes  with  young  above  five  weeks ; 
and  usually  brings  forth  from  three  to  five'  at  a 
time ;  and  this  not  without  pain.  But  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  the  female  admits  -  the  male  the  very 
day'  she  has  brought  forth,  and  becomes  again 
pregnant ;  6o  that-their  nrnltiplication  is  astonishing. 
She  sHckles  her  young  but  about  twelve '  or  fifteen 
days;  and  during  that  time  does  not  seem- ta  know 
her  own  ;  for  if  the  young  of  any  other  be  brought, 
though  much  older,  she  never  drives  them  away> 
but  suffers  them  even  to  drain  bOT)  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  her  own  immediate  ^offspring.  They  are 
produced  widi  the  eyes  open,  like  all  others  oi  the 
bare  kind ;  and  in  about  twelve  hours,  equal  even  to 
fte  <l«m  in  agility.  Although  the  dam.  has  but  two 
teats^  lyet  she  abundantly  supplies  tiiem  with 
mi)k ;  dnd  they  are  a^  capable  of  feeding  upon 
vegetables,  almost  from  i  the  very  beginning.  If 
die  young  ones  are  permitted  to  continue  together, 
thi  stronger,  as  in  all  other  societies,  soon  begins' 
to  govern' the  weak/  Their  contentions  are  often 
long  and  obstinate ;  and  their  jealousies  very  ap- 
parent. \  Their  disputes  are  usually  Cor  the  warmest 
place;. or  the  most  agreeable  food.  If  one  of  tfaem 
happenis  tofae'more  fortunate  in  diis  respect  than 
thie  rest,  the  strongest  generally  comes  to  dispossess 
ji.  of  its  advantageous  situation.  Their  manner  of 
lighting,  though  terrible   to  them,   is  ridiculous 
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fnoQgh  to  a  spectator.  One  of  tbem  seizes  the 
hair  on  the  .nape  of  the  other's  neck  with  its  fore 
teethj  and  attempts  to  tear  it  away  ;  the  other,  to 
retaliate^  turns  its  hinder  parts  to. the  eneloj,  and 
^icks  up  behind  like  a  horse,  and  with  its  hinder 
claws  scratches  the  sides  of  its  adversary  ;  so  that 
sometimes  they  coyer  each- other  with  blood.  When 
they  contend  in  this  manner,  they  ^ash  their  teeth 
pretty  loudly ;  and  this  is  often  a  denunciation  of 
mutual  resentment. 

,  These,  though  so  formidable  to  each  other,  yet  are 
the  most  timorous  creatures  upon  earth,  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  animated  nature;  a  falling  leaf  dis- 
htrbs  them,  and  every  animal  overcomes  them. 
Hence. they  are  difficultly  tamed  ;  and' will  sufier 
none  to  approach  them,  except  the  person  by  whom 
they  are  fed.  Their  manner  of  eating  is  something 
like  that  of  the  rabbit ;  and,  like  it,,  tbey  apfiear  also 
to  chew  the  cud.  Although  they  sieldom  drinkj  they 
make  water  every  minute.  They  :gruot ;  Somewhat 
like  a  youn;g  pijg ;  ,and  have  a  more  piercing  jQOte  to 
express  pain.  In  a  word,  they  do  no  injury; 
but  then,  except  the  pleasure  they  afford  the  ,8^c* 
tator,  they  are  of  veryJittle  benefit  to^  ot^nki^d: 
Some,  indeed, .  dress  aiid  eat  them ;  but  their  ileih 
is  indilTercnt  foodi  and  by  no  means  ^reward  for 
the  trouble  of  rearing  Ibieoi.  This,  perhaps,  m^ht 
be  improved,  by  keepiog  them  :in  a  proper  warreo, 
and  not  suSering  them  to  betome  domi^tic:' how* 
ever,  the  advantages,  that  would  result  from  this, 
would  be  few,  and  the  trouble  great ;  so  that  it  is 
likely  they  will  continue  an  useless,  inofieijsive  de- 
fendant, rather  propagated  to  satisfy  caprice  thao 
supply  necessity. 

t 
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Of  Ammala  of  the  Sat  Kind* 

\j  ERG  it  necessary  to  disUnguish  animals  of  tbe 
rat  kind  from  all  others,  we  migbt  describe  tliem  as 
having  two  large  cutting  teeth,  like  the  hare  kind, 
in  each  jaw;  as  covered  with  hair;  and  as  not 
ruminating.  These  distinctions  might  serv^  to 
£^ide  Wf  had  we  not  too  near  an  acquaintance  with 
this  noxious  race  to  be  mistaken  in  their  kind. 
Their  numbers,  their  minuteness,  their  vicinity,  their  . 
vast  multiplication,  all  sufficiently  contribute  to 
press  them  upon  oar  observation,  and  remind  us  of 
their  existence.  Indeed,  if  we  look  through  tbe 
4Werent  tanks  oi  animals,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  from  tbe  great  dephant  to  the  diminutive 
mouse,  we  shall  find  that  we  suffer  greater  injuries 
from  the  cootemptible  meanness  of  tbe  one,  than 
the  formidable  invasions  of  the  oUier.  Against  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  lion,  we  can  oppose 
united  strength ;  and  by  art  make  up  the  Qeficien- 
cies  of  natural  power :  these  we  baile  driven  into 
their  native  solitudes,  and  obliged  to  continue  at 
a  distance,  in  the  most  inconvenient  regions  and 
unhealthful  climates.  But  it  is  otherwise, with  the 
little  teasing  race  1  am  now  describing :  no  force 
can  be  exerted  against  their  unresistibg  timidity ; 

f*  Tliese  have  tbe  upper  front  teeth  wedge-ahapedi  lhre» 
grinders  on  each  side  In  each  jaw,  though  sometimes  only  two, 
and  have  perfect  coUar  banes.  There  are  forty-aix  dutiact 
qiedes.} 
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BO  arts  can  diminish  their  amazing;  propagation  ; 
millions  may  be  at  once  destroyed^  and  yet  the 
breach  be  repaired  in  thespace  of  a  very  few  weeks  ; 
and/ in  proportion  as  nature  has  denied  them  force^ 
it  has  supplied  the  defect  by  their  fecundity. 

Of  these^  the  animal  best  known  at  present, 
and  in  every  respect  the  most  mischievous,  is  the 
Great  Rat;  -which,  thought  but  a  new  comer  into 
this  country,  has  l^en  too  secure  a  -possession  to 
be  ever  removed.  This  hateful  and  rapacious  crea- 
ture, though  sometimes '  called  the  Rat  of  Norway^ 
is  'Utterly  unknown  in  all  the  northern  countries, 
and,  by  the  best  accounts  I  can  learn,  comes. origi- 
nally from  the  Levant.  Its  first  arrival,  as  I  am 
assured,  was  upon  the  coasts  of.  Ireland,  in: those 
ships  that  traded  in  provisions  to  Gibraltar;  and 
perhaps  we  ■  owe  to  a  single  pair  of.  these,  animals, 
Uie  numerous  progeny -that  now  infests  the  ivhole 
extent  of  the  British  einpire.'  ..  ,      .■ 

'  This  animal,  which  is  called  by  M.  Buffon  the 
SuFRialot,'  is  in  length  about  ^nine  inches;  its  eyes 
are  large  and  black  ;  the  cokrar  of  the  head;,  and 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a  lig^t 
brown,  \nixed  with  tawny  and  ash  colour.  '  The 
end  of  the  ntise,  -the  throat,  and  belly,  are  of  a 
dirty  white,  in'clioing  to  a  g^rey ;  the  feet  and  legs 
are  almost  bare,  and  of  a  dirty  pale  flesh  colour;' 
the  tail  is  as  longas  the  body,. covered  with'minute 
dusky  scales,  mixed  with  a  few  hairs,  and  adds  to 
the  general  deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.  -  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  colour  that  this  animal  differs  from 
Uie  Black  Rat,  or  the  Common  Rat,  as  it  was  once 
called ;  but  now  common  no  longer.  This  new 
invader,  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  arrival,  foun4 
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I  to  destroy  almost  the  whole  wpeaoa,  and  to 
possess  itself  of  their  reb'eatB. 
.  But  it  was,  not  against  die  Black  Rat  alone  Aat 
its  rapackjr  was  .directed ;  all  other  animals  of  in- 
lerior  strengUi  shared  the  same  mistbrtones.  l%e 
contest  with  the  black  rat  was  of  short  continoanoe. 
As  it  was  unable  to  cootend,  and  had  no  holes  to 
fly  to  for  retreat,  bat  where  its  voraeions  enemy 
could  pursue,  the  whole  race  w&s  soon  exting;aished. 
The  frog  also  was  an  animal  equally  iocapable  of 
combat  or  defence.  It  had  been  desi^edly  intro- 
dttced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  some  years  be- 
fore the  Norway  rat ;  and  it  was  seen  to  muh^rfy 
amazingly-  The  inhabitants  were  pleased  with,  (bo 
propagation , of  a  harmless  animal,  that, suited  lo 
rid  their  fields  of  insects ;  and  even  the  prejudice^ 
of  the  peo{de  w?re  in  its  favour^  as  they  suppMed 
tint  the  frog  contributed  to  render  their  waters 
more,  whdesopie.  But  the  Norway  rat  «oon  put  a 
stop  to  their  incr^se;  as  these  animals  were  of  an 
amphilHons  nature,  they  pursued  the  frog  to  its  lakes, 
and  took  it  even  in  its  own  natural  element.  I 
am,  therefore,  assured,  that  the  frog  is  opce  more 
ahnost  extinct  in  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  Nor- 
way,rnt,  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  de- 
stroy, is.  grown  less  numerous  also. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  gain  by  the  de- 
struction of  our  old  domestics,  since  they  are  re- 
place^  by  snch  mis(;hieTOUB  successors.  .  The  Nor-  > 
way  rot  has  the  same  disposition  to  injure  us,,  with 
much  greater  power  of  mischief.  It  burrows  in 
the  hanks  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches ;  and  is  evety 
year  known  to  do  incrediUe  damage  to  those 
mounds  that  are  raised  to  conduct  streams,  or  to 
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pr^eDt  riverft  from  orcrflowiDg.  In  fliese  Ind(»> 
which  it  forms  pretty  near  tbe  edge  of  the  water, 
it  chi^y  resides  during  tbe  Bammer^  where  it  lives 
upob  smdl  animals,  Esh/  and  corn.  At  tbe  ap- 
proach  of  winter,  itcomes  nearer  the  farffl^homes ; 
burrows  in  their  corn,  eats  much,  and  damages  stiU 
more  than  it  consames.  Bat  nothing  that  can  be 
eaten,  seems  to  escape  its  voracity.  It  destroys 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  all  kitids  of  game ;  and,  like 
tbe  polecat,  kills  much  more  than  it  can  cany 
away.  It  swims  with  great  ease,  dives  with  great 
celerity,  atid  easily  thins'  the  fisb  pond.  In  eh&rt, 
scarcely  any  of  the  feeblei*  atiimals.  escape  its  rdpa- 
ciiy,  except  tlie  moose,  which  shelters  its^  in  ita 
Mtle  hole,  wfaere  the  Norway  nit  is  too  big-  tb 
foBew. 

These  animals  frequent^  prodace  from  ten  to 
fifteen  M  a  time,  and  'usually  bring  for^  three 
^raes  a  year.  This  great  increase  would  quickly 
be  ibund  to  over-run  the  whole  country*,  and  ^n- 
der  our  assiduity  to  destroy  fhem  fruitless,  were  it 
not,  happily  for  us,  that  they  eat  and'  destroy  each 
other.  The  same  insatiable  appetite  that  impels 
Ijiem  to  indiscriminate  carnage,  also  inciteis  the 
strongest  to  devour  tbe  weakest,  ev^n  of  their  own 
kind.  The  large  male  rat  generally  keeps  in  a- 
hoie  by  itself,  and  is  as  dreaded  by  its  own  species, 
as  the  most  formidable  enemies.  In  this  manner 
the  number  of  these  vermin  is  kept  within  due 
bounds;  and  whfjn  their  increase  becomes  injurious 
to  us,  it  is  repressed  by  their  own  rapacity. 

But  beside  their  own  enmities  among  each  other, 
all  the  stronger  carnivorous  quadrupeds  have  natu- 
ral antipathies  against  them.     The  dog,  though  he 
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detnbi  tbeir  &a^,yet  openly  dec^^res  hja  akciity  ta 
pursue  tiiem ;  JKod  attacks  ^era  with  great,  anino- 
aity.  Such  as  are  traised  up  to  killing  these  veift 
miipj  dispatch  them  often  with  a  siogle  aqoeeEe : 
but'tlKMe  doga  that  diow  any  t^tation^  are  sure. to 
eome  off  but  indifferently ;  for  |be  nt  alw^yt  Ukta 
^e  advantage  of  a  iDOment'e  d^i^,  and,  iuitcad  of 
waiting  for  the  attack,  becomes  the.  %|^eiw>r, 
wlxlng  its  pureear  by  tiie  |ipj  and  in6icting  a  very 
pdin&l  ftad  dai^eroiu  wound.  From  the  ioflBin- 
mation,  andi^ber  ahgry  eyinptonts  Uiat  iatteud  tbii 
Mfiinid'B  late,  mm*,  have  been  led  to  think  that  it 
yni  Ja  wnne  meaaure  rwolaoiaa;  bat  it  is  Jikely 
llKt  the  diffieirity  of  jthe:  no|ind>  hcalio^^ariaet 
faerjaly  fibin  its,1wiiig:  ^^ep:  and  Ucerated.I^  ^ 
^eeAb,  waA  is.uathev  a  eonieqbeDce  of  the  igure  :of 
tim  tnfttt»ttient».tiiat  inAct  H,  than,  any  vcnoiki  they 
May.bcr'sappoaedito  posaefis., 
•  The  ca't  irr'Bnotfaer':  fornttdiAJe  raieny  of  fiiii 
kifid;  and  yet  Ifae^^enenitity  :tif  our  cati  neither 
careto'kttadkltit,  nor  tp^ffaed  rupon  it  trhen<killed> 
The  cai  ia  a  dioce  prudent  hunter  than  the  dog,  and 
win  not  be.  atiAe  pains  to  take  or  combat  with  an 
ta^rtty  thai  is  n^  likdy  to  repay  her. time^aad  dan- 
gler. Soibe  jEats,  however,  vrill  pursue  and  tiike 
tike  rat ;  thoiigli  often  wot  without  an  obstin&te  re- 
siitMice.  '}f  hungry,  also,  the  cat  wilt  sometimes . 
•at.Uie  head ;  biit,  in  general,  she  is  merely  coutent 
wfA  her  victopy,.   ■  .     ' 

:  A'  foe  ranch  more  duigerpns  to  these,  v^r^in  it 
the  weasel.  Thisanimal pursues  thein  withavidity  ; 
and  bein^  pxetty  nearly  of  th«r  own  size,  follows 
tfaein  into  their  holes,  where  a  desperate  combat 
eaBueK    Tfaestrength of  eachispretty  nearly  equal  t 
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bot'.tbe  arms  are  very  different.  The  rat,  furnish^ 
mth  four  loDg  tn^ks  atnHe  extremity  of  itajaw;  ra- 
ther anapB  than  bites  ;■  but  the '  weasel,  where  it 
once  festens,  holds,  and  continuing  also  to  suck  Ihe 
blood  at  the  same  time,"  we^ens  its  antag^lst; 
•nd-  ahfttys  obtains  the:  victory.  -Mankind  bav^ 
contiivedseveml  other  methods  of  destroying  th6se 
WMUOOB  iRtmdert;  ferrets,  traps,  and  {iarticularty 
poiion :  but  of  aU  crthelr  poisons,  f  -  am  told  Ihat  th» 
nuK-  voouca,  ground  ai)d  nrixed'with  me^,  is  tbe 
most' certain,  as  it  is  the  least  dangcvoos.  :       — 

To'  this  species  I  will  subjoin  aa  a  variety,  tbe 
Black  Rat,  mentioned  above,  greatly  resembling 
ihefiu-mer  in  figure,  but  va*y.distiDCt:iD  nature,  ae# 
ap{)ear8  from  their  umtoal  antipadiy. ;  This  aninnft 
was -formerly  as  mischieroas  as  it  vras  common  ^ 
but  at  pTMent  it.is  almost  Utterly  cxdrpated.by  Hict 
great  rat,  one  malady  often  exp^lfing  anotiicr.  v ;  U 
is  become  K)  scarce,  that  I  do  notveiBenibercver'to 
bave  seen  one.  ■  It' is  said  to  be  p^fescned  of  all  thd 
ToractoQs  and  annatiiml. appetites,  «f  the  fomier; 
though,  as  it  is  Ieas>  they  may  probably  be  less 
noxious..  Itslength.is^about.aeveninidies:;  and  Um 
tail  is  near  eight:  inches .  long.  The  colour  of,  tbe 
body  is  of  a  deep  iron  grey,  bordering  u^m  black, 
excqpit. the  belly,  wfaidt.is  of  :a  dirty  cinerequB  hue: 
They  .have  propagated  in  An^erica.  in,  great  niuri-. 
bers,  being  originally  introduce  ifrokn  Europe  t 
and  as  they  seem  to  keep  their  ground ,  wherever 
they  get  footing,  they  are  now  become  tbe,  most 
noximis  animals  in  ttnd;  part  (tf  the  world.  .    : 

To  this  also  we  may  subjoin  the  Black. Water 
Rat,  about  tbe  same  size  with  tbe  latter,  widt  a 
larger^  head,  a  blunter  nose,  le^  eyes,  and  i^orter 
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«ai9/  and  die  Up  of  ita  tail  a  little  white.  It  was 
supposed  by  Ray  .to  be  web-footed;  but  this  bpu) 
been  found  to  be  a  mistake,  its  toes, pretty  .much  re- 
iembliug  those  of  its  kind.  It  never  frequents 
bouses  ;  but  is  usually  found  on  the  banks  (^  rivers. 
ditches>  and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and  breeds. 
Itfeeds.on  fish,  frogs,  and  insects,;  and  in  some 
countries  it  is  eat  on  fasting  days.* 


The  Mouse. 

An  animal  equally  mkchievdas,  and  equally  wdl 
known  wiUi  the  former,  is  the  Mouse.  Timid,  cautious, 
and  active,  all  its  dispositions  ave  similar  to  those  oi 
therat,  ex.cept  with  fewer  powers  of  doing:niis- 
cbief.-f-  Fearful  by  nature,  but  feinilier  from  neces- 
sity, it  attends  upon  mankind,  and  comes. an  unbid- 
den guest  to  his  most  delicate  entertainments.  Fear 
and'  necessity  seem  to  regulate  all  its  motions  ;  it 
never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  seek  provision,  and  sel- 

£  ■  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  general  zoology,  infonns  us,  that  a  gentle- 
jnan  travelling  through  Mecklenburg,  about  thirty  years  ago,  was' 
iHtneM  to  the  ftdlowing  curioui  circunutance  in  the  post-hoUse  at 
Neir  Staigard.  After  dinner,  the  lai^lord  placed  on  the  floor  k 
lacge  dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a  loud  whittle.  .  ImmediUely  then 
came  into  the  room  a  mastiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and 
a  remarkably  large  rat  witli  a  bell  about  its  neck.  Thefour  ani- 
mals went  to  the  did),  and  without  disturbing  each  other,  iM  toge- 
ther :  dlar  -wbich  the  d<^,  cat,  and  rat,  lay  before  the  fire,  while 
the  rayen  hopgcd  about  the  rqom.'  The  landlord,  after  acoountiag 
fpr  the  familiarity  which  exiated  among  the  animals,  informed  his 
guest  tnat  the  rat  was  tlie  most  useful  of  the  four  ;  for  the  noise 
he  made  had  completely  freed  the  house  from  the  rats  and  mue 
with  which  it  wa^  before  infested]  ; 

t  Buffon,  Tol.  XT.  p.  145.,    -  -  ■  :      -  ■■ 
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dom  reotures  eboT«  a  few  paces  from  home.  Dif-^ 
fereot  from  ibe  rat.  it  does  not  go  fjrom  onehoflfe  to 
anoCher,  unln^  it  be  forced ;  and,  as  it  is  more  easily 
satisfied,  it  does  miich  less  miBCbief. 

Almost  all  animals  are  tamed  more  difficulUy  in 
proportion  to  the  cowardice  of  their  natures.  The 
truly  bold  and'coarageous  easily  become  femiliarj 
but  those  that  are  always  fearful  are  ever  suspicious. 
The  mouse  being  the  most  feeble,  and  consequently 
the  most  timid  of  all  quadrupeds,  except  tbe  guioea- 
pig,  is  never  rendered  thoroughly  familiar ;  and,  even 
though  fed  in  a  cage,  retains  its  natural  apprehen- 
sions. In  &ct,  it  is  to  these  alone  that  it  owes  its 
secari^.*  No  animal  has  more  enemies,  aod  few 
so  incapalde  of  resistance.  The  owl,  the  cat,  the 
snake,  the  hawk,  tbe  weasel,  and  the  rat  itself 
destroys  thu  species  by  millioDS,  and  it  only  subsiisls 
by  its  amazing  fecundity. 

The  mouse  brings  fortii  at  all  seasons,  and  several 
times  in  the  year.  Its  usual  number  is  from  six  to 
ten.  'niese  in  less  than  a  fortnight  are  sbrong 
enough  to  run  about  and  shift  for  themselves.  They 
are  chieQy  found  in  farmers  yards,  and  among  their 
com,  but  are  seldom  in  those  ricks  that  are  much 
jtifested  with  rats.  They  generallv  choose  the  south- 
west side  of  the  rick,  from  whence  most  rain  is  ex- 
pected ;  and  from  thence  they  often,  of  an  evening, 
venture  forth  to  drink  tbe  little  drops  either  of 
rain  or  d^w  that  hang  at  the  extremities  of  the 
straw.f  Aristotle  gives  us  ah  ided  of  their  prodf-' 
^ons  fecundity,  by  assuring  us  that  liaving  put  a 

*  E  volu^ibua  birundinet  sunt  kidocilea,  ^  tprreslnb^'iiiaTC'- 
Plim.  ■"      "  ■'■■■'  ''■    ■    "  '■    '■ 

t  BuflFon,  rol.  XT.  p.  1*7,  "rol.  iL  p.  S9I.' 
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:  with  youngs  into  a  vessel  of  corn,  in  8<me 
tiipe  afier  he  found  a  hundred  and  twenty  mice, 
lUl  Bprno^  from  one  original.  Ttie  early  giwith 
of  this  animal  implies  abo  the  short  dul^od  of  iti 
lifej .  which  seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  years. 
This  species  ii  very  much  diffused,  being'  found  id 
almost  all  parts  of  the  ancieat  conUoent,  and  bann; 
been  exported  to  the  new.*  They  are  animali 
that  while  (bey  fear  human  aociety^  dOsdy  attebd  it ; 
and,  althbu^  enemies  to  man,  are  never  found  but 
near  those  places  where  he  has  fixed  his  habitation. 
Numberless  ways  bare  been  found  for  destroying 
them ;  and  Gesner  has  minutely  described,  the  va- 
riety of  trap9  by  which  they  are  takm.  Our  Society 
for  the  Eneouragement  of  Arts  and  Manii&ctures 
propped  a  tewafd  for  the  most  ingenious  contri- 
vanoe  for  that  purpose ;  and  I  observed  almost  everjr 
ct^ndidate  passing  off  descripttons  as  inventions  of  his 
own.  I  thought  it  was  cruel  to  detect  the  plagia- 
mm,  or  frustrate  the  humble  ambition  of  those  wfa4 
would  be  thought  the  inventors  of  a  mouse-trap. 

To  this  species,  merely  to  avrad  teazii>g  tha 
reader  with  a  minute  description  of  animals  very  io- 
considereble  and  very  nearly  ahke,  I  wittadd  tbat^t 
Ae  l0ng-taUedJield-iwy*et  which  is  larger  than  the 
fiNrmerj  of  a  colour  very  nearly  resembling  the  Nor- 
way rat„  and  chiefly  found  in  fields  and  gudens. 
They  we  extremely  voracious,  and  hurtful  in  gar- 
dens and  young  nurseries,  where  tiiey  arfe  killed  ia 
great  numbejrs.  HoweveTj  their  fecundity  quickly 
repairs  the  destruction. ' 

.  Nearly  resembling  the  former,  but  larger  (for  it 
is  six  inches  long)  is  the  short-failed  Jield-mouaG ,: 
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which,  as  its  name  impKes,  has  the  tail  much  shorter 
than  the  former,  it  being  not  above  an  inch  alid  a 
bblf  long,  and  ending  in  a  small  tuft.  Its  colour  is 
more  inclining  to  that  of  the  domestic  mouse^  the 
upper  part  being  blackish,  and  the  under  of  an  asb 
colour.  This,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  remarkable 
for  laying  up  provision  against  winter ;  and  M.  Buf- 
fon  assures  us  they  sometimes  have  a  store  of  above 
a  bushel  at  a  time. 

-We  may  add  also  the  skrea-mtnae  to  this  species 
of  minute  animals,  being  about  the  size  of  tbe  do- 
mestic mouse,  but  differing  greatly  from  it  in  the 
form  of  its  nose,  which  is  very  long  and  slender. 
The  teeth  also  are  of  a  very  singular  form  and 
twenty-eight  in  number;  whereas  the  common 
number  in  the  rat  kind  is  usually  not  above  sixteen. 
The  two  upper  fore-teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  m 
each  «lde  of  them  there  is  a  kind  of  wing  or  beard, 
like  that  of  an  arrow,  scarcely  visible  but  on  a  close 
inspection.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  close  toge- 
ther, being  very  small,  and  seeming  scarcely  sepa- 
rated ;  so  that  with  respect  to  this  part  of  its  forma- 
tion, the  animal  has  some  resemblance  to  tbe  viper. 
However,  it  is  a  very  harmless  little  creature,  do- 
ing scarcely  any  injury.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
lives  chiefly  in  the  fields,  and  feeds  more  upon 
insects  than  com,  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  so  that  the  cat,  when  it  is  killed,  will  refuse 
to  eat  it.  .  It  is  said  to  bring  four  Or  five  young  at 
a  time.* 

-[  *  The  Shrew  is  diadnguished  fi«ni  Ihe  rat  and  the  mouse,  in 
haTtngtwo  long  cloren  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and  two  or  four 
in  the  loirer  jaw ;  the  intermediate  onea  being  thorter :  on  each 
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Ike  Dormoiue. 

These  animals  may  be  diatinguished  intci  three 
kinds  ;  the  greater  dormouse,  which  M.  Bufifon 
calls  the  Loir ;  the  middle,  which  he  aUls  the  Lerot } 
the  leaSt  wbkh  he  deiiomiDatra  the  Mascarditi. 
They  differ  from  eadi  other  in  size^  the  largest  beiag 
equ^  to  a  rat,  the  least  beings  no  higgler  than  a 
mouse.  They  aU  differ  from  the  rat  in  havings  the  tail 
tufted  wiUi  haiTj  in  the  manner  of  a  vquirrd  ex- 

side,  in  each  J3#,  there  are  aereral  canine  teeth :  aoil  the  grind- 
ers l&e  CD^fiidated,  or  having  the  ends  sharpeDcd  like  the  pohit  of 
« tpMr.  Tbk  OMtt  rbtDSrlaUe  of  fta  tribe  h  tbe  Sfarei^  of  Cwada, 
wtfcfa  bae  the  etnl  of  itt  l«iig  upper  javr  ftiniubed  witt  a  circidM 
TOW  of  poioted  soft  procesaea,  disposed  iQ  the  foim  of  a  star. 

"tHeae  rays  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  moreable  at  pleo^ 
mt6,  so  as  to  be  expanded  ih  the  form  of  a  star,  or  contracted 
tnko  a  kind  <X  tube.  lu  tail  ii  abeat  three  iocbei  Iwtg,  and 
kaottei  iSx  a  airing  af  beadh 

The  Doanouie  haa  tiro  front  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  tkoae  in  the 
upper  we^ge-Ehaped,  in  the  lower  flattened :  there  are  foilt 
gritideira  on  each  side  in  each  jaw;  the  snout  u  furnished  with  Idng 
wfaiakerB  -.  the  tail  h  cyHndrical,  hairy,  and  thicker  toward*  the 
tip :  the  logB  are  aearif  equal  in  length,  and  tbs  fore-feet  bve 
four  toes. 

These  animals  lire  in  holes  under  ground,  where,  during  the 
winter,  they  continue  it)  a  state  of  torpidity.  Their  food  is  solely 
rf  the  vegetable  kind;  and  flwy  est  only  in  the  nigbt.  Thelt 
pace,  like  that  of  the  Jetkn,  h  a  tort  of  leap,  in  wUiA  ibty  M 
«MiMed  by  the  tail.  They  drink,  not  by  k^ng,  'as  tnoet  oQm 
qaadrupeda,  but  dip  the  fore  paws  in  the  water  with  the  toes 
bent,  and  lid  it  to  their  mouths.  There  are  nine  seTeral  kinds,  of 
vhich  the  most  degaot  Is  that  of  Surinam.  The  body  ii  atraot 
five  KKbea  leng,  and  the  taU  six.  Its  colour  la  h  fine  piW^iA* 
faro^n  above,  pd»-  beneath ;  the  tail  is-brown  on  the  half  netverft 
the  body,  the  other  half  being  a  bright  golden  yellow :  the  top 
of  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  longitudinal  Itripe  of  bright 
yellow.]  -  ' 
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cept  that  the  squirFel's  tail  is  flat,  resembling  a  fan ; 
and  theirs  round,  resembling  a  brush.  The  lerot 
differs  from  the  loir,  by  having  two  black  spots  near 
the  eyes ;  the  muscardin  differs  from  both  in  the 
whitish  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back.  They  all 
three  agree  in  having  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  the 
whiskers  partly  white  and  partly  black.  Th^  agree 
in  their  being  stupified  like  the  marmot  during 
the  winter,  and  in  their  hoarding  up  provisions  to 
serve  them  in  case  of  a  temporary  revival. 

They  inhabit  woods  of  very  thick  hedges,  forming 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree,  or  near  the 
bottom  of  a  close  shrub,  humbly  content  with  con- 
tinuing at  the  bottom,  and  never  aspiring  to  sport 
among  the  branches.  Towards  the  approach  of  the 
cold  season  they  form  a  little  magazine  of  nuts, 
beans,  or  acorns ;  and,  having  laid  in  their  hoard, 
shot  themselves  up  with  it  for  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  they  feel  the  first  advances  of  the  cold,  they  pre- 
pare to  lessen  its  effect,-  by  rolling  themselves  up  in 
a  ball,  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest  surface  to  the 
weather.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  warmth  of 
a  sunny  day,  Or  an  accidental  change  from  cold  to 
heat,  thaws  their  nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they 
revive.  On  such  occasions  they  have  their  provi- 
sions laid  in,  and  they  have  not  far  to  seek  for 
tiieir  support.  In  this  manner  they  continue  usuaUy 
asleep,  but  sometimes  waking,  for  above  five  months 
in  the-year,  seldom  venturing  from  their  retreats, 
and  consequently  but  rarely  seen.  Their  nests  are 
lined  with  moss,  grass,  and  dead  leaves ;  they  usually 
bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time,  and  that 
bat  once  a  year,  in  the  spring. 
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The  Muak  Mat. 

Of  these  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  but  m(k 
a  musky  smell,  there  are  also  three  distinctions,  as 
of  the  former  ;  the  Ondatra,  the  Desman,  and  the 
Pilori.  The  Oncbtra  is  a  native  of  Canada,  the 
Oesman  of  Lapland,  and  the  Pilori  of  the  WeiC- 
India  Islands.  The  ondatra  differs  from  all  others  of 
its  kind,  in  having^  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  ed^- 
ways.  The  desman  has  a  long  extended  snout  like 
the  shrew-mouse ;  arid  the  pilori  a  short  tail,  as  thick 
at  one  end  as  the,  other.  They  all  resemble  each 
other  in  being  fond  of  Che  water,  but  particularly  in 
that  musky  odour  from  vrhence  they  have  t^en 
their  name. 

Of  these  the  ondatra  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
has  been  the  most  minutely  described.*  l^bis  animal 
is  aboot  the  si^e  of  a  small  rabbit,  but  has  the  haifj 
the  colour,  and  the  tall  of  a  rat,  except  that  it  is  flat- 
ted on  the  sides,  as  mentioned  above.  Biit  it  is  still 
more  extraordinary  upon  other  accolints,  and  differ- 
ent from  all  other  animals  vrhatever.  It  is  so  formed 
that  it  can  contract  and  enlarge  its  body  at  pleasure. 
It  has  a  muscle  like  that  of  horses,  by  vrhich  they 
move  their  hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  skin, 
and  that  furnished  with  such  a  power  of  contrac- 
tion, together  with  such  an  elasticity  in  the  false 
rilu,  that  this  animal  can  creep  into  a  hole  where 
others,  seemingly  mnch  less,  cannot  follow.  The 
female  is  rematkable  also  for  two  distinct  aper- 
tures, one  for  urine,  the  other  for  propagation.  The 
male  is  eqoally  observable  for  a  pecaliarity  c^  cobfor- 
*  BuffoD,  vol.  XX.  p.  i, 
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mation ;  the  musky  smell  is  much  stronger  at  one 
particular  season  of  the  year  than  any  other;  and 
the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and  disappear 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  ondatra  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
heaver  in  its  nature  and  disposition.  They  both 
live  in  society  during  winter ;  they  both  form 
houses  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  in  which  they 
reside^  several  families  together.  In  these  they  do 
not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the  marmot^  but  purely  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  rigour  of  the  season. 
However,  they  do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  provi- 
sion like  the  beaver ;  they  only  form  a  kind  of  co- 
vert way  to  and  round  their  dwelling,  from  whence 
they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon  which 
Ihey  suhsist*  During  winter  their  houses  are 
covered  under  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  snow  f 
so  that  they  must  lead  but  a  cold,  gloomy,  and  a. 
necessitous  life,  during  its  continuance.  During 
summer  they  separate  two  by  two,  and  feed  upoQ 
the  variety  of  roots  and  vegetables  that  the  season 
offers.  They  then  become  extremely  lat,  and  are 
much  sought  after,  as  well  for  their  Qesh  as  their 
skins,  whiph  are  very  valuable.  They  then  also  ac- 
quire a  very  strong  scent  of  musk,  so  pleasing  to  an 
European,  but  which  the  savages  of  Canada  cannot 
abide.  What  we  admire  as  a  perfume,  they  consi- 
der as  a  roost  abominable  stench,  and  call  oiie  of 
tn^ir  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  this  animal  is 
seen  to  burrow  in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  the 
stinking  river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itself  which  is 
denominated  by  them  the  stinkard.  This  is  a  strange 
diversity  among  mankind ;  and,  perhaps,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  different  kjhds  of  food  among  dif- 
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ferent  natj^pa.  Sijch  as  chi^Qy  feed  qpon  ranci4 
piJi  and  putrid  fle«b  will  often  mUtaJce  the  oaMu-e  of 
80QDt8 ;  and,  having  bee?  hag  wed  to  ill  nadhi 
inU  by  h4bit  consider  thejca  as  perfuaiei^  Be  this  ai 
|i  will,  althoqgb  these  natioos  of  aortbern  savagei 
ciH^sider  the  qiusIc  rat  as  intolerably  f(Btid,  they 
pevertheless  regard  it  aa  very  good  eating;  and, 
iodeed,  ia  this  they  imitate  the  epicur<ea  of  Euro|ia 
very  exactly,  whose  taste  sddom  relishes  a  dish  till 
the  nose  gives  the  stroogeat  laarlts  of  disapprobiiioD. 
As  to  the  rest,  this  apimal  a  good  deal  reaestUea 
the  beaver  in  its  habita  aad  dispoeitioo  ;  but>  as  iti 
iastuiets  are  less  powerful,  and  its  eoooomy  leas 
exact,  I  will  reserve  for  the  description  of  that 
animal  a  part  of  what  may  be  applicable  to  this.* 


3fte  Crieetus. 

The  Crieetus,  or  German  Rat,  which  M. 
BuiTon  calls  the  Hamster,  greatly  resembles  the 
water-rat  in  its  size,  smaU  eyes,  and  the  shortness 
of  its  tail.  It  diflfers  in  colour,  being  rather  browner, 
like  the  Norway  rat,  with  the  belly  and  legs  of  a 
dirty  yellowv  But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  are  two  pouches,  lik^ 
l^kose  of  a  baboon,  on  each  side  of  its  jaw,  under 
tile  skin,  into  which  it  can  cram  a  lai^  quantity  of 
provision.  These  bags  are  oblong,  and  of  the 
sizcj  when  gU^d,  of  u  Isrge  wabiut.    They  opea 

[*  The  BaouteriaofapaU  r«4duh-hr(KracoloiH'9)»ve,  aid 
b^k  w^atnaath ;  it  has  thiee  larg«  WftI  vliite  upPM  PR  «W^ 
side  in  the  fore  part  of  tine  twdy.] 
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into  the  moutb,  and  fall  back  along  the  neck  to 
the  flhoalder.  Into  these  the  animal  can  thrust  the 
surplus  of  those  fruits  or  grains  it  gathers '  in  the 
fields,  such  as  wheat,  peas,  or  acorns.  When  the 
immediate  calls  of  hunger  are  satisfied,  it  then  falls 
to  illing  these;  and  thus,  loaded  with  two  .great 
bnnches  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  it  returns  home  t^ 
its  bole  to  deposit  the  spoil  as  a  store  for  the  winter. 
The  size,  the  fecundity,  and  the  voraciousness  of 
this  animal,  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  found,  and  every  method  is 
made  use  of  to  destroy  it.* 

But,  although  this  animal  is  very  noxious  with 

[*  AiDooganinuils  of  this  kiDdiwhidiarefurnUhed  with  poDcbeB 
on  each  side  the  mouth,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  their  food, 
an  account  is  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  theLinnean  transactioDS, 
.of  a  species  which  has  these  receptacles  of  a  very  extraordiaaiy 
bulk.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  and  the  individual  from 
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Mr.  Pennant  describes  a  rat  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of 
Russia,  which  is  destitute  of  eyes,  external  ears,  and  tail.  It 
burrows  under  the  surface  to  a  great  extent,  feeds  on  roots,  and 
b  perhaps  the  only  known  quadruped  that  is  truly  blind.  The 
mcje  has  eyes  sufficiently  perfect  for  its  subterraneous  habitatioOf 
though  they  are  very  small  and  deeply  seated :  but  ia  this  animal, 
there  are  inerely  the  rudiments  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  smaller  than 
poppy-seeds,  and  covered  with  a  real  skin.  From  its  ne*er,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  appearing  above  ground,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sense  of  ttnell  to  direct  it  to  its  proper  food,  was  all  that  appeared 
necessary  for  the  perfectioD  of  its  kind.3 

•> 
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respect  to  roan^  yet,  Considered  with  regard  to 
those  instincts  which  conduce  to  its  own  support 
and  convenience,  it  deserves  onr  admiration.*  Its 
hole  offers  &  very  curious  object  for  contemplation, 
and  shows  a  degree  of  skill  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  rat  kind.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  apartments 
fitted  up  for  the  different  occasions  of  the  little  in- 
habitant. It  is  generally  made  on  an  iaclioing  ground, 
and  always  has  two  entrances,  one  perpendicular, 
and  the  other  oblique ;  though,  if  there  he  more 
than  one  in  a  family,  there  are  as  many  perpen- 
dicular holes  as  there  are  individuals  below.  The 
perpendicular  hole  is  usually  that  through  which 
they  go  in  and  out;  the  oblique  serves  to  give  a 
thorough  air  to  keep  the  retreat  clean,  and,  in  case 
one  hole  is  stopped,  to  give  an  exit  at  this.  Within 
about  a  foot,  of  the  perpendicular  hole  the  animal 
ibakes  two  more,  where  are  deposited  the  family's 
provisions.  These  are  much  more  spacious  than 
the  former,  and  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  store.  Beside  these,  there  is  still  another 
apartment  warmly  lined  with  grass  and  straw, 
where  the  female  brings  forth  her  young ;  all  these 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  all  together  take 
up  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  These 
animals  furnish  their  storehouses  with  dry  corn  well 
cleaned ;  they  also  lay  in  corn  in  the  ear,  and  beans 
and  peas  in  the  pod.  These,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, they  afterwards  separate,  carrying  out  the 
pods  and  empty  ears  by  their  oblique  passage. 
They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  at  the  latter  end  of 
August ;  and,  as  each  magazine  is  filled,  they  care- 
fiilly  cover  up  Uie  mouth  with  earth,  and  tiiat  so 
*  BuRbn,  voL  xxvi,  p.  159- 
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neatly  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dwcover  ijvher^ 
the  earth  has  been  removed.  The  only  meaoH  of 
finding  out  their  retreats,  are,  therefore,  to  observe 
the  oblique  entrance,  which  generally  has  a  sin^ 
quantity  of  earth  before  it;  and  this,  thcmgb  often 
several  yards  from  their  perpendicular  retreat,  leatto 
those  who  are  skilled  in  the  search  to  make  the  dis- 
covery. Many  German  peasants  are  known  to 
make  a  livelihood  by  finding ,  o^t  ^nd  bringing  off 
their  hoafdSj  which,  in  a  fruitful  season,  often  fur-' 
pish  two  bushels  of  good  grain  in  each  apartment. 

Like  niost  others  of  the  rat  kind,  they  produca 
twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  bring  five  or  six  at  a 
time.  Some  years  they  appear  in  alarming  num-< 
l;>er^  at  other  times  they  are  not  so  plenty.  'J'bQ 
moist  seasons  assist  their  propagation ;  and  it  oftea 
happens  on  such  years  that  thejr  devastations  proi* 
duce  a  &miae  all  over  the  country.  Happily, 
bowever,  for  mankind,  these,  like  the  rest  of  their 
kind,  destroy  each  other ;  and  of  two  that  M. 
Buffon  kept  in  a  cage,  male  and  female,  the  latter 
kiUed  and  devoured  the  former.  As  to  the  restj 
their  fur  is  considered  as  very  valuable ;  the  native 
are  invited  by  rewards  to  destroy  them ;  and  the 
weasel  kind  seconds  the  wishes  of  government  with 
great  success.  Although  they  are  nsually  found 
brown  on  the  back  and  whjte  on  the  belly,  yet 
many  of  tbem  are  observed  to  be  ^ey,  v^hich  may 
probably  arise  from  the  difference  of  age. 


The  Leming. 
•    Having    considered    various    kinds    of    tJten 
noxious  little  animals  that  elude  (be  indignatioD  of 
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(nankind,  and  Hibeist  by  their  number,  not  their 
9tvength,  TTC  come  to  a  species'  more  txdd,  mor^ 
isLtigerms,  and  more  numerous  thqn  any  of  the  forr 
mer.  The  laming,  which  is  a  native  of  ScandinaviR> 
is  often  seen  to  pour  dpwn  in  myriads  from  tbo 
northern  mountains,  and,  hke  a  pestilence,  destroy 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  It  is  described  as 
being  larger  than  a  dormouBe,  with  a  bushy  tail, 
though  shorter.  It  ia  covered  with  thin  hair  of  va-> 
rious  ccdours.  The  e^itremity  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  ia  black,  as  are  likewise  the  neck  anit 
shoulders,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  reddish,  in^ 
termij^ed  with  small  black  spots  of  various  figures, 
as  far  as  the  tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch 
k>Qg.  The  eyes  are  little  and  black,  the  ears  round 
and  inclining  towards  the  back,  the  legs  before  ara 
abort,  and  those  behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a 
great  d^ee  of  swiftness.  But  what  it  is  much 
mere  remarkable  for  than  its  figure  are,  its  amazing 
fecundity  and  eittraordinary  migrations. 

In  wet  seasoDB,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are  known  to 
propagate  more  dian  in  dry ;  but  this  species  in  par- 
ticular is  so  assisted  in  multiplying  by  the  mois- 
ture of  the  weather,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland 
uncerely  believe  that  they  drop  from  the  clouds, 
trad  that  the  same  magazines  that  furnish  hail  and 
snow  pour  Uie  leming  also  upon  them.  In  hct^ 
aifter  long  rain,  these  animals  set  forward  from  their 
natiye  mountains,  and  several  millions  in  a  troop 
deluge  the  whole  plain  with  their  numbers.*  They 
more,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  square,  marching  for- 
ward by  night,  and  lying  still  by  day.  Thus,  like 
IVk  anmiat^d  torrent,  Uiey  are  often  seen  more  thw 

»  Pkil.  TroM.  vol,  ii.  p.  e72, 
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a  mile  broad  covering  the  ground^  and  that  bo  thick 
that  the  hindmost  touches  its  leader.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  poor  inhabitant  resists  or  attempts  to  stop 
their  progress,  they  still  keep  moving  forward ;  and, 
though  Uiousands  are  destroyed^  myriads  are  seen  to 
succeed,  and  make  their  destruction  impracticable. 
They  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are  about 
three  feet  ft'om  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel. 
Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east,  and  regularly  conducted  from  the 
beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned, 
nothing  can  stop  them  ;  they  go  directly  forvrard, 
impelled  by  some  strange  power;  and  from  the 
time  they  first  set  out,  they  never  once  think  of  re- 
treating. If  a  lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interrupt 
their  progress,  they  all  together  take  the  water  and- 
swim  over  it ;  a  fire,  a  deep  well,  or  a  torrent,  does 
not  turn  them  out  of  their  straight-lined  direction  ; 
they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames,  or  leap  down 
the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen  climbing  up  on 
the  other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat 
across  a  river  while  they  are  swimming,  they  never 
attempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up 
its  sides ;  and  the  boat-men,  who  know  how  vaio' 
resistance  in  such  a  case  would  be,  calmly  suffer  the 
living  torrent  to  pass  over,  which  it  does  without 
further  damage.  If  they  meet  with  a  stack  of  hay 
or  corn  that  interrupts  their  passage,  instead  of 
going  over  it  they  gnaw  their  way  through  ;  if  they 
are  stopped  by  a  house  in  their  course,  if  they  can- 
not get  throught  it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die. 
It  is  happy,  however,  for  mankind,  that  they  eat 
nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence; 
they  never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions. 


but  are  contented  with  eating  every  root  «nd  vege- 
tabletfaat  diey  meet.  If  they  happen  to  pass  through 
a  meadoTT,  they  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
give  it  an  appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  strewed 
vrith  ashes.  If  they  are  interrnpted  in  their  course, 
and  a  man  should  imprudently  venture  to  attack 
one  of  them,  the  little  animal  ia  no  way  intimi- 
dated by  the  disparity  of  strength,-  but  furioudy 
flies  up  at  its  exponent,  and  barking  somewhat  like 
a  puppy,  wherever  it  ftslens  does  not  easily 'quit 
the  hold.  If  at  last  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its 
line,  which  -  it  defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  up  a 
plaintive  cry  different  from  that  of  anger,  and,  as 
some  pretend  to  say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death, 
by  hanging  itself  on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive'  would 
quidily  render  the  countries  where  they  appear 
utteriy  uninhabitable, '  did  it  not  fortunately  happen 
that  the  same  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  de^' 
stroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  -  at  last  impels  them' 
to  destroy  and  devour  each  other.*  After  com- 
mitting incredible  devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen 
to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  ri- 
vers. '  The  HiaplanderB,  who  observe  them  thus 
drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mu_ 
tual  animosKies  as  a  happy  riddance  of  the  ^ost 
dreadfiil  pest,  form  ominous  prognostics  from  the 
manner  of  their  arrangement.  They  consider  their 
combats  as  a  presage  of  war,  and  expect  an  inva- 
sion from  the  Russians  or  the  Swedes,  as  the  sides 

•  Dictionnaire  Raisonn6,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 
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next  those  kingdoms  happen  to  comjner.  The 
two  divUionSj  however,  continue  their  eogage- 
menta  and  animosity  until  one  party  overcomei 
the  other.  From  that  tiiqe  they  utterly  disappear, 
nor  Ib  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either  th^ 
conquerors  or  the  conquered-  Some  suppose  that 
they  rush  headlong  into  the  eaa. ;  others  that  they 
kill  theroselvesj  as  some  are  found  hanging  on  the 
foriied  branches  of  a  tree ;  and  others  still  that  they 
are  destroyed  by  the  young  spring  herbage.  But 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  tnd  having 
nothing  more  to  subsist  ou,  they  then  fall  to  de- 
vouring each  other  ;  and,  having  habituated  them- 
selves to  that  kjod  of  food,  continue  it.  However, 
this  be,  they  are  often  found  dead  by  thoiuaads, 
^d  their  carcases  have  been  known  to  infect  the 
air  for  several  miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very 
malignant  disorders.  They  seem  also  to  infect  the 
plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often  die 
that  afterward  feed  in  the  places  where  they 
passed. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  nude  is  larger  and  nw>r« 
beautifully  spotted  than  the  female.  They  are 
extremely  prolific;-  and,  what  is  extraordinary, 
their  breeding  does  not  hinder  their  march;  for 
some  of  them  have  been  observed  to  carry  one 
young  one  in  their  mouth  and  another  on  their 
back.  They  are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the 
ermine,  and,  as  we  are  told,  even  by  the  rein-deer. 
The  Swedes  and  Korwegians,  who  live  by  husban" 
dry,  consider  an  invasion  from  the^e  vermin  as  a 
terrible  visitation  ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  re- 
spect to  the  JLapIauders,  vrho  lead  »  vagrant  life. 
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and  wh6,  like  the  lemiilgs  themselves,  if  their  pro 
visions  be  destroyed  in  one  part  of  the  country,  tan 
easily  retire  to  another.  These  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  an  army  of  lemings  come  down  amongst 
them ;  for,  then  they  fedst  upon  their  flesh ;  which 
though  hdtrid  food,  and  ivhich,  though  even  dogs 
and  cats  are  known  to  detest,  these  little  savagea 
esteem  very  ^ood  ettting,  and  devour  greedily. 
They  are  glad  of  their  arrival  also  upon  another 
account,  for  they  always  expect  a  great  plenty  of 
game  the  year  following,  among  those  fields  which 
the  lemings  have  destroyed. 


a  quadruped  that  was  never  to  appear  above  ground^ 

C  *  Melet  have  six  unequal  front-teeth  in  the  upper  jatr,  and 
eight  in  the  Ipwer  :  in  both  jaws  on  each  side  ia  a  single  canine 
tooth,  the  upper  ooes  of  which  are  longer:  thete  are  seven 
grinders  in  the  upper  jaw,  ahd  six  in  the  lower.  There  are 
seven  species,  of  which  the  mbst  remarkable  is  the  radiated  mole 
ef  North  America:  like  the  radiated  direw  just  described,  its 
u^er.  jaw  is  lengthened  out,  and  furnished  at  the  end  Aith  a  cir< 
cular  row  of  tendrils.    lu  habits  are  like  all  the  rest  of  it£  kind.] 
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but  always  condemDed  to  hunt  for  its  prey  under- 
neath, obliged,  wheoever  it  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  to  bore  iU  way  through  a  resisting  body, 
we  should  be  apt  to  assert  that  such  an  existoice 
must  be  the  most  frightful  and  solitary  in  nature. 
However,  in  the  present  animal,  though  we  find  it 
cmdemned  to  all  those  seeming  inconveniences, 
we  shall  discover  no .  signs  of  wretchedness  or  dis- 
tress.  No  quadruped  is  fatter,  none  has  a  more 
sleek  or  glossy  skin;  and,  though  denied  many  ad- 
vantages that  most  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  W; 
berally  possessed  of  others,  which  they  have  in  a 
more  scanty  proportion. 

This  animal,  so  well  known  in  England,  is  how- 
ever, utterly  a  stranger  in  other  places,  and  parti- 
cnlarly  in  Ireland.  For  such,  therefore,  as  have 
never  seen  it,  a  short  description  will  be  necessary. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  though  somewhat  of  a  size 
between  the  rat  and  the  mouse,  it  no  ^ay  resembles 
either,  being  an  animal  entirely  of  a  singular  kind, 
and  perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped  whatever. 
It  is  bigger  than  a  mouse,  with  a  coat  of  fine,, 
short,  glossy,  black  hair.  Its  nose  is  long  and  - 
pointed,  resembling  that  of  a  hog,  but  much  longer. 
Its  eyes  are  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  - 
to  discern  them.  Instead  of  ears  it  has  only  holes 
in  the  -iplace.  Its  neck  is  so  short  that  the 
head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoulders..  The  body 
is  thick  and  round,  terminating  by  a  very  small 
short  tail,  and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  short  that 
the  animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From 
under  its  belly,  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  the  four 
feet  appear  just  as  if  they  immediately  grew  out 
of  the  body.    Thus  the  animal  appears  to  us  at 
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first  view  as  a  mass  of  flesh  covered  with  a  fine 
sttioing  black  skin^  with  a  little  head,  and  scarce 
any  legs^  eyes,  or  tail.  On  a  closer  inspectioDj  - 
however,  two  little  hiack  poiDts  may  be  discerned, 
that  are  its  eyes..  The  aDcients;  and  some  of  the 
moderns,  were  of  opinion  that  the  animal  was  ut- 
terly blind ;  hot  Derbam,  by  the  help  of  a  micro- 
Bcope^  plainly  discovered  all  the  parts  of  the  eye 
that  are  known  in  other  animals,  such  as  the  pupil^ 
the  vitreous  and  the  crystalline  humours.  The 
ibre-legsappear  very  short  and  strong,  and  furnished 
with  five  claws  to  each.  These  are  turned  outwards 
and  backwards,  as  the  hands  of  a  man  when  swim- 
ming. The  hind  legs  are  longer  and  weaker  than 
the  fore,  being  only  used  to  assist  its  motions; 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed  in 
digging.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  a  shrew-mouse, 
and  there  are  five  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  stand  out ;  but  those  behind  are  divided  into 
points.  The  tongue  is  as  large  as  the  mouth  will 
hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  forma- 
tion of  this  animal ;  which,  if  we  compare  with 
its  manner  of  living,  we  shall  find  a  manifest  atten- 
tion in  Nature  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other:* 
As  it  is  allotted  a  subterraneous  abode,  the  seem- 
ing defects  of  its  formation  vanish,  or  rather  are 
turned  to  its  advantage.  The  breadth,  strength, 
and  shortness  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  inclined 
outwards,  ans^ver  the  purposes  of  digging,  serving 
to  throw  back  the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and  to 
pursue  the  worms  and  insects  which  are  its  prey : 

*  British  ZocAogy. 
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had  thev  been  longer,  (he  felling  in  6f  the  e&rth 
fnrald  have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  lU 
strokes  in  working ;  or  hare  obliged  it  to  make  ft 
lai^r  hole,  in  order  to  give  room  for  their  exertion. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  not  less  adihirabljr  con- 
trived for  its  Way  of  life.  The  fore  part  is  thick, 
nnd  very  muscular,  giving  great  strength  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lbre-fe6t,  enabling  it  to  dig  its  vray  with 
amazing  force  and  rapidity,  eiUier  to  pursue  its  ptey, 
or  elude  the  search  of  the  rtiost  active  enemy.  By 
its  power  of  boring  the  earth,  it  quickly  gets  belovr 
the  surface ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  when  let  loose  in 
the  midst  of  a  field,  like  the  ghost  on  a  theatre,  in- 
stantly sink  into  the  earth  ;  and  the  itaost  dctlve 
labourer,  wtth  a  spade,  in  vain  attempted  to  pur<- 
sne. 

The  smallness  of  its  eyes,  which  indttced  the  an- 
cients to  Uiink  it  vras  blind,  is,  to  this  aniitial,  a  pe'- 
cnliar  advantage.  A  smalt  decree  of  vision  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  creature  that  is  ever  destined  to  live  ift 
darkness.  A  more  extensive  sight  would  only  haVe 
served  to  show  the  horrors  of  its  prison,  while  Na- 
ture had  denied  it  the  means  of  an  escape.  Had 
this  organ  been  larger,  it  would  have  been  perpfetu- 
ally  liable  to  injuries,  by  the  falling  of  the  e&llh 
into  it;  but  Nature,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience, 
has  not  dniy  made  rfitth  very  snlall,  but  vefy  closely 
Covered  them  With  hair.  Anatomists  mention,  be- 
side ttiese  advantages,  another  that  contributes  to 
Hieir  security ;  namely,  a  certain  muscle ;  by  which 
the  animal  dan  draw  back  the  eye  Whenever  it  iS 
necessai^  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfectly  fitted  to  the  animal's 
situation,  so  also  are  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell- 
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ing.  The  first  j^ves  its  notice  of  the  most  distant 
appearance  of  dan^r.;  the  other  directs  it,  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  to  its  food.  The  wants  of  a 
subterraneous  animal  can  be  but  ftw;  and  these 
are  Bolficient  to  supply  them  :  to  eat,  and  to  pro- 
duce its  kind,  are  the  whole  employment  of  sucti  a 
life  ;  and  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  wonderfully 
adapted  by  Nature.* 

.  Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a  life  of 
darkness  and  solitude;  with  no  appetites  but  what 
it  can  easily  indulge,  with  no  enemies  but  what  it 
can  easily  evade  or  conquer.  As  soon  as  it  has  once 
buried  itself  in  the  «»rth,  it  selddm  stirs  out,  unless 
forced  by  violent  rains  in  summer,  or  when,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near  the  sur- 
fece,  and  thus  gets  into  the  open  air,  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  unnatural  element.  In  general,  it 
chooses  the  looser  softer  grounds,  beneath  which  it 
can  travel  with  greater  ease  ;  in  such  also  it  gene- 
rally finds  the  greatest  number  of  worms,  and  in- 
sects, upon  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It  is  observed 
to  be  most  active,  and  to  cast  up  most  earth,  im- 
mediately before  rain ;  and  in  winter  before  a  thaw : 
at  those  times  the  worms  and  insects  begin  to  be  in 
motion ;  and  approach  the  surface,  whither  this  in- 
dustrious animal  pursues  them.     On  the  contrary^ 

*  Testes  hafaet  tnaximos,  parastalas  amplissinias,  novum  cor- 
pus seminalc  ab  his  iliversum  ac  separatum.  Panera  etiam  facile 
umniuiii,  ni  fallor,  animalium  longissimum,  ex  quibus  colligere  est 
maximam  prse  reliquis  omnibus  aniinalibus  voluptatem  in  coitu, 
hoc  abjectum  et  vite  animalculum  percipere,  ut  habeant  quod  ipsi 
inrideant  qui  in  hoc  supremas  vits  gute  delicias  collocant :  Ray's 
Synops.  Quadrup,  p.  239.  Huic  opmloni  assentitur  D.  BuffoD, 
flttamen  non  mihi  apparet  magnitudinem  partium  talem  volup- 
tatem augere.  Maribuaenim  aalacigsimis  contratium  obtlnet. 
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in  very  dry  wea^er^tbe  mcde  q^dMnoriieYer  fopiM 
aay  tiillocks;  for  then  it  is  obliged  to  penftrali^ 
de^r  after  its  prey,  vrhioh  at  ^ucb  Kosom  retiro 
for  into  the  gjroqnd. 

As  the  moles  very  widom  come  above  ground.* 
tfaey  bfive  but  few  enemies ;  and  very  readily  evade 
the  pursuit  oi  Bnimali  Btronger  and  swifter  than 
themselves.  Their  greatest  calamity  is  an  inwdK' 
tion ;  which,  wherever  it  happens,  they  are  seen, 
in  numbers,  attempting  to  save  themselves  by  smm-. 
ming,  and  using  every  efibrt  to  reaeh  the  higher 
grounds.  The  greatest  part,  however,  perish,  as 
well  as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  be- 
hind. Were  it  not  for  such  accidents,  from  their 
great  fecundity,  they  would  become  extremely 
troublesome ;  and,  as  it  is,  in  some  places,  they  are 
considered  by  the  farmer  as  his  greatest  pest.  Tl^ 
couple  towards  the  approach  of  spring;  and  thfur 
young  are  found  about  thel9eginning  of  May.  They 
generally  have  four  or  five  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  easy. 
to  distinguish  among  other  mole-hills,  that  in  which 
the  female  has  brought  forth  her  young.  These  are 
inade  with  much  greater  art  than  the  rest,  and  are 
usually  larger.  The  female,  in  order  to  form  this 
retreat,  begins  by  erecting  the  earth  into  a  toIeraUy 
spacious  apartment,  which  is  supported  within  by 
partitions,  at  proper  distances,  that  prevent  the 
roof  from  falling.  All  round  this  she  works,  and 
beats  the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
keeping  out  the  rain  let  it  be  never  so  violent.  As 
the  hillock  in  which  this  apartment  is  thus  formed, 
is  raised  above  ground,  the  apartment  itself  is  con- 
sequently above  Uie  level  of  the  plain,  and  therefore 
•  Buffon. 
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lew  subject  to  accidental  slight  inundafioBs.  The 
pbce  being  thn*  fitted,  shetiien  procnres  grass  and 
dry  Umves,  as  a  bed  for  her  yoang.  There  they  lie 
■ecitre  from  wet,  and  she  continnes  to  make  their 
retreat  equally  so  from  danger;  for  aU  roand  thi« 
hill  of  her  own  raising,  are  holes  running  into  the 
earth,  that  part  from  tbe  middle  apartment,  like 
rays  from  a  centre,  and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in 
every  Erection  :  these  resemble  so  many  walks  or 
chaees,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  lubtetra* 
neons  excursions,  and  supplies  her  yosng  with  such 
roots  (H*  insects  as  she  can  provide :  but  they  cod^ 
tribute  still  more  to  the  general  safety  ;  for  as  the 
raole  is  veiy  quick  of  hearing,  ihc  instant  she  per- , 
ceives  her  little  babitation  attacked,  she  takes  to 
her  burrow,  and  unless  the  earth  be  dug  away  by 
sevefal  men  at  once,  she  and  her  young  always 
make  a  good  retreat. 

The  mole  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  cultivated 
countries  :  thct  varieties  are  but  few.  That  which 
is  found  in  Virginia  resembles  the  cominoa  mole, 
except  in  colour,  which  is  black,  mixed  with  a 
deep  purple.  There  are  sometimes  white  moles 
seen,  particularly  in  Ptdand,  rather  larger  than  the 
former.  As  their  skin  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful, 
it  is  odd  that  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any  ad- 
vantage. Agricola  tells  us,  that  be  saw  bats  made 
from  it,  the  finest  and  the  most  beautiful  that  could 
be  imagined. 

[In  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnean  transactiontj 
a  carious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  mole,  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  In  visiting  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  which  I  often 
did,  I  observed  in  it  a  small  island  at  the  distance 
o  S 
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of  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  land,  mea- 
sured to  be  so  upon  the  ice.  Upon  the  idand  Lord 
Airly,  the  proprietor,  has  a  castle  and  small  shmb- 
bery.  I  observed  frequently  the  appearance  of 
fresh  mole-casts  or  hltls.  I  for  some  time  took  it 
to  be  the  water- mouse,  and  one  day  asked  the  gar- 
dener if  it  was  80.  No,  he  said,  it  was  the  mole  ; 
and  that  he  had  caught  one  or  two  lately.  But  that 
five  or  six  years  ago  he  had  caught  two  in  traps ; 
and  for  two  years  after  this  he  had  observed  none. 
Bnt  about  four  years  ago,  coming  ashore  in  a  sum- 
mer's  evening  in  the  dusk,  the  fourth  or  fifOi  of 
June,  P.  M:  he  and  another  respectable  person. 
Lord  Airly's  butler,  saw  at  a  small  distance  upon 
the  smooth  water  some  yiimal  paddling  to,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  island.  They  soon,  too  soon ! 
closed  with  this  feeble  passenger,  and  found  it  to  be 
our  common  mole,  led  by  a  most  astonishing  in- 
stinct, from  the  nearest  point  of  land,(the  casllehill) 
to  take  possession  of  this  desert  island.  It  was  at 
this  time,  for  about  the  space  of  two  years,  quite 
free  from  any  subterraneous  inhabitant:  but  the 
mole  has,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  made  its  appear- 
ance again,  and  its  operations  I  was  witness  to." 

The  depth  of  the  water,  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  is  from  six  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  in  some 
places  as  deep  as  thirty  or  forty  feet,  all  round  the 
island.3 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  Animals  of  the  Hedge-hog,  or  prickly  Kind.* 

Animals  of  tlie  Hedge-hog  kind  require  but 
very  little  accuracy  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
others.    That  hair  which  serves  the  generality  of 


is  of  a  very  pale  colour;'  and  haanoit  the  least  appearance  of 
external  ears.  The  Hedge-hog  of  Siberia  has  long,  oval,  naked 
ears,  edged  with  brown;  and  the  nostrils  are  crested.  The 
Tanrec  of  Madagascar  has  five  longitudinal  band^  of  black  and 
white  on  the  body ;  the  black  parts  being  covered  with  hard 
hair,  and  the  white  parti  with  spines.  The  Malacca  Hedge-liog 
has  very  long  spines,  end  long  pendulous  ears :  from  this  tvas 
procured  the  Bezoaric  concretion,  formerly  so  highly  valued  in 
medicine,  called  tbe  Bezoar  Hystricis  or  Lapis  Forcinus.] 
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it  is  much  more  natural  and  obvious  to  place  them, 
and  others  approaching  them  in  (his  strange  pe- 
culiarity, in  a  class  by  themselves :  nor  let  it  be 
supposed,  that  while  I  thus  alter  their  arrangement, 
and  separate  them  from  animals  with  vrhi^h  they 
have  been  formerly  combined,  that  I  am  destroying 
any  secret  affinities  that  exist  in  nature.  It  is  na- 
tural, indeed,  for  readers  to  suppose,  when  they  see 
two  such  opposite  animals  as  the  hare  and  the  por- 
cupine assembled  together  in  the  same  group,  that 
there  must  he  some  material  reason,  some  secret 
connexion,  for  thus  joining  animals  so  little  re- 
sembling each  other  in  appearance.  But  the  reasons 
for  this  union  were  very  slight,  and  merely  arose 
from  a  similitude  in  the  fore-teeth :  no  likeness  in 
the  internal  conformatioQ  ;  no  similitude  in  nature, 
in  habitudes,-  or  disposition;  in  short,  nothing  to 
fasten  the  link  that  combines  them,  hut  the  simili- 
tude in  the  teeth :  this,  therefore,  may  be  easily 
dispensed  with ;  and,  as  vras  said,  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  class  them  according  to  their  most  striking 
similitudes. 

The  Hedge-hog,  with  an  appearance  the  most 
formiikble,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  harmless  animals 
in  the  world :  unable  or  unwilling  to  offend,  all  its 
precautions  are  only  directed  to  its  own  security ; 
and  it  is  armed  with  a  thousand  points,  to  keep  off 
Uie  enemy,  but  not  to  invade  him.  While  other 
.  creatures  trust  tp  their  force,  their  canning,  or  their 
^iftness,  this  animal,  destitute  of  all,  has  but  one 
expedient  for  safety ;  and  from  this  alone  it  oflea 
finds  protection.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  itself 
attacked,  it  withdraws  all  its  vulnerable  parts,  roUa 
itself  into  a  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  de- 
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fennve  tftbms  to  ttie  «Mifay ;  tfaus,  wHile  it  cittetntite 
to  injdre  no  other  qtuAnipedj  tiiey  are  seqdally,  hi- 
G&pttble  of  injaring  It :  like  those'  knig;hts,  we  have 
somewhere  read  of,  whd  were  armed  in  «ach  k 
manner,  that  they  coald  neither  conqaer  othelSi  nor 
be  themselTea  oVeroome. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  with  a  noSfe 
like  the  snout  of  4  hog;  the  other,  mere  short 
and  blunt,  like  t^t  of  a  dog.  That  with  the  ^nt- 
'  zle  of  a  dog  ii  the  most  common,  being  about  sit 
inches  in  length,  frOto  the  ti^  of  the  nose  tb  tii6 
insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  little  more  Uisti  aA 
inch  long ;  and  bo  concealed  by  the  spines,  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible :  the  head,  Inck,  atid  sides,  are 
covered  with  prickles ;  the  nose>  breast,  and  belly-, 
are  covered  with  fine  soft  hair;*  the  legs  are  shorty 
of  a  dusky  colour,  and  almost  bare ;  the  toes  on 
each  fiMt  are  five  in  nnmber^  long  and  separated ; 
Uie  prickles  are  aboAt  an  inch  in  length,  and  vet^ 
shai^-pointed ;  their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle 
black,  and  the  points  white :  the  eyes  are  smelf, 
and  placed  high  in  tiiehead;  the  ears  are  round, 
pretty  large,  and  naked ;  the  moath  is  small,  but 
well  furnished  with  teeth  j  these,  however,  it  only 
ases  in  chewing  its  food,  but  neither  in  attadiing 
or  ddending  itself  against  other  animals.  lis  only 
reliance  in  cases  of  danger,  is  on  Its  spines ;  th« 
instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  puts  itself  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  keeps  upon  its  guard  until 
it  supposes  tiie  danger  over.  Chi  sacfa  occasions,  it 
immediately  ahers  its  whole  appearance:  frota  its  . 
unial  form,  somewhat  resemUing  a  shiall  animal^ 
*  Prteputmm  propendens.  LiDoffii  Sy«t.  75^  And  of  thi 
female,  he  m  ight  have  Baid,  renipiiM  copulatnr. 
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with  a  bunch  od  its  back,  the  aniipal  begins  to  bend 
its  .back,  to  lay  its  head  upon  its  breast,  to  shut 
ite  eyes,  to  roll  down  the  skin' of. its  sides  towards 
the  legs,  to  draw  these,  up,  and,  lastly,,  to  tuck  them- 
in  on  every  side,  by  drawing  the  akin  still  closer. 
In  this  form,  which  the  hedge-hog  always. puts  on 
when  disturbed,  it  no  .way;  resembles  an  ani^nal, 
but  rather  a  roundish  mass  of  prickles,  impervious 
on  every  side.  The  shape  of  the  animal  (hue  rolled 
up,  somewhat  resembles  a  chesnut.  in  the  husk; 
4here  being,  on  one  side,  a  kind  of  flat  space,  which 
is  that,  on  which  the  head'  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in. 

Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hedge-h<^, 
upon  the  approach  of  any  'danger.  Thus  rolled  up 
in  a  lump,  it  patiently  waits  till  its  enemy  passes  by, 
or  is  fatigued  With  fruitless  attempts  to  annoy  it. 
The  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  martin, 
quickly  decline  the  combat;  and  the  dog  himself 
generally  spends  his  time  in  empty  menaces,  rather 
tfaan  in  effectual  efforts.  Every  increase  of  danger 
only  increases  the  animal's  precautions  to  keep  on 
its' guard;  its  assailant  vainly  attempts  to  bite, 
^iuce  he  thus. more  frequently  .feels  than  inflicts  a 
wound;  he  stands  enraged  and  barking,  and  rolls 
it  along  with  his  paws;  still,  however,  the  hedge- 
hog patiently  submits  to  every  indignity,  but  con- 
tinues secure ;  and  still  more  to  disgust  its  enemy 
with  the  contest,  sheds  its  urine,  tbe  smell  of  which 
.is  alone- suflicieDt  to  send  him  away.  In  this  manner 
the  dog,  after  barking. for  some  time,  leaves  tbe 
hedge-hog  where  he  found  him ;  who  perceiving 
the  danger  past,  at  length  peeps  out  from  its  ball. 
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ftnd,  if  DOt  interrupted/ creeps  ^slowly  to  its  re- 
treat. 

The  hedge-ho^,  like  most  other  nikl  animals, 
tleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by  ni^ht.  .  It  gene- 
nlly  resides  in  small  tbickets,  in  hedges,  or  in 
dtches  covered  with  bushes ;  there  it  makes  a 
hole  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  lies  well 
vrapped  up,  in  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  Its  food 
h  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  insects.  It  is  also  said 
to  suck  cattle,  and  hurt  their  udders ;  but  the  small- 
Bess  of  its  month  will  serve  to  clear  it  from  this 
lepfoBch.  It  is  said  also  to  be  very  hurtful  in  gar- 
dens arid  orchards,  where  it  will  roll  itself  in  a 
heap  of  fruit,  and  so  carry  a  large  quantity  away 
upon  its  prickles ;  but  this  imputation  is  as  ill 
grounded  as  the  former,  since  the  spines  .are  so  dis-' 
posed,  that  no  fruit  will  stick  upon  them,  even  if 
we  should  try  to  6x  them  on.  It  rather  appears 
to  be  a  very  serviceable  animal,  in  ridding  our 
fieJcfe  of  insects  and  worms,-  which  are  so  prejudicial 
to  vegetation.  . 

M.  BufioQ,  who  kept  these  animals  tame  about 
his  house,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach  of  being 
niiachievous  in  the  garden  ;  but  then  he  accuses 
them  of  tricks,  of  which  from  the  form  and  habits 
of  this  animal,  one  would  be  never  led  to  suspect 
them.  "  I  have  often,"  rays  he,  "  had  the  female 
and  her  young  brought  me  about  the  beginning 
of  June :  they  are  generally  from  three  to  five  in 
n'tunber:  they- are  white  iin  the  beginning,  and  only 
thelmarks  of  th^r  spines  appear: '  Iwas  willing  to 
rear  some, of. them,  ,and  acc(H:dingly'put  the  dam 
and  her  young  into  n  tubj  with  abundant  provision 
beside  them ;    but  the  old  uiiaml,  instead  of  sack- 
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ling  her  yonnp.  devoand  Uwm  all^  one  after  ano- . 
ther.  On  sqotiier  occasion,  a  hedge- hog  that 
had  made  iti  my  into  the  kitchen,  ditconred  a 
little  pot,  in  which  there  was  me^  prepared  for 
boiUng ;  the  miichievons  anim^  drew  oat  tlMt  mtetj 
and  left  its  excrementa  in  the  atead.  I  kept  male* 
and  femdei  in  the  same  apartment,  where  they 
lived  together,  but  never  coapled.  I  permitted 
aeyeral  of  them  to  go  about  my  garden ;  they  did 
v^y  little  damage,  and  it  wat  scarcely  perceiTaUe 
Uiat  Uiey  were  there:  tiiey  lived  upon  the  fruits 
that  fell  ftnm  the  trees ;  they  dug  the  earth  into 
ihallow  holes ;  they  eat  eaterpjilan,  beetles,  and 
worms ;  they  were  ako  very  food  of  flesh,  vr^U 
they  devoured  boiled  or  raw." 

They  couple  in  spring,  and  bring  forth  about 
the  beginning  of  summer.  They  sleep  ddriog  the 
winter,  and  what  is  said  of  their  laying  up  provi- 
sions for  that  season,  is  conseqnendy  fiilse.  Uiey 
at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can  remain  Very.  long 
without  any  food  whatsoever.  Their  blood  is  cold, 
like  all  other  animals  that  sleep  diiring  the  winter. 
'  Their  flesh  is  not  good  for  food ;  and  their  skiofl 
are  converted  to  scarcely  any  use,  except  to  muzile 
cdves,  to  keep  them  from  sucking. 


The  Tbnrcc  and  Tendrae. 

'  The  "nmrec  and  Tendrae,  are  two  litde  «■!• 
mab,  described  by  M.  Baffi»,  of  the  hedge-hog 
kind  ;  but  yet  sufficiently  different  from  it  to  consti- 
tute a  different  species.  Like  the  hedge-hog,  they 
are  covered  with  prickles,  though  mixed  in  a  greater 
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proportion  with  hair ;  but,  unlike  that  animal,  they 
do  not  defend  thembelTes  by  rolling  ap  in  a  ball. 
Their  wanting  this  last  property  is  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguish  them  from  an  animal  in  which  it  makes 
the  most  striking  peculiarity :  as  also,  that  iti  the 
East  Indies,  where  only  they  are  found,  the  hedge- 
bog  exists  separately  also :  a  manifest  proof  that 
this  animal  is  not  a  variety  caused  by  the  climate. 

The  Tanrec  is  much  less  than  the  hedge-hog,* 
being  about  the  size  of  a  mole,  and  cdvered  with 
prickles,  like  that  animal,  except  that  they  are 
short 
thef( 
theh< 
cover 
bristl 
short, 
and  1 
near 
upon 
boars 
bers, 
sleep 
their 
fell; 
are  □ 
sipid, 
taste,  and  consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

■  Buffon,  vol.  xxT.  p.  254v 
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The  Porcupine.* 

Those  arms  which  the  hedge-ho°^  possesses  ia 
miniature^  the  Porcupine  has  in  a  more  enlarged 
degree.  The  short  prickles  of. the  hedge-hog  are  in 
this  aaimal  converted  into  shafts.  Id  the  one  4.he 
spines  are  about  an  inch  long  ;  in  the  other,  a  foot. 
The  porcupine  is  a^out  two  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
inches  high.  Like  the  hedge-hog,  it  appears  a  mass 
of  mishapen  flesh,  covered  with  quills,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  long,  resembling  the  barrel  of  a 
goose-quill  in  thickness  ;  but  tapering  and  sharp  at 
both  ends.     These,  whether  considered  separately 


each  swelling  out  into  knots  at  intervals,  and  tipt  with  a  similar 
knot:  this  tuft  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour.  The  Malacca  porcu- 
pine is  distinguished  b}'  having  the  tail  naked  and  scaly,  except 
the  tip,  which  ia  covered  with  a  tuft  of  flattened  bristles  resem- 
bling small  strips  of  parchment.  The  Canada  porcupine  is  a  thick 
clumsy  animal,  somewhat  resembling  the  beaver,  clothed  all  over 
with  a  very  thick  soft  fur,  in  which  lie  scattered  short  spines  al- 
most covered  with  the  fur.] 
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or  together,  aObrded  saiGcient  subject  to  detain  curi- 
osity. .  Each  quill  is  thickest  in  the  middle ;  aod  in- 
serted into  the  animal's  skin,  in  the  same  manner  as 
feathers  are  found  to  grow  upon  birds.  It  ii  within 
side  spongy,  like  the  top  of  a  goose-tjuill ;  and  of 
different  colours,  being  white  and  black  alteraately^ 
feom  one  end  to  the  other.  The  biggest  are  often 
found  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diam^r;  extremely  sharp,  and  capable  of  in- 
flicting a  mort^  wound.  They  seem  harder  than 
common  quills,  being  difficult  to  be  cut,  and  solid 
at  that  end  which  is  not  fixed  in  the  skin.  If  we 
examine  them  in  common,  as  they  grow  upon  the 
animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  such  as 
I  have  already  described ;  the  other,  long,  flexible, 
and  slender,  growing  here  and  there  among  the 
former.  There  is  still  another  sort  of  quilla,  that 
grow  near  the  tail,  white  and  transparent,  like 
'  writing  quills,  and  that  seem  to  "be  cut-  short  at  the 
end.  All  these  quills,  of  whatsoever  kind,  incline 
backwards,  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog;  but  when 
the  animal  is  irritated,  they  rise  and  stand  upright, 
aa  bristles  are  seen  to  do.* 


[  •  ProrestforThunberginliissecondjourDey  to  the  island  Ma- 
tare  in  the  Indian  ocean,  informs  ua,  that  the  porcupine  has  a  very 
CuriouB  method  of  fetching  water  for  its  young.  The  quills  in  the 
tail  are  said  to  be  hollow,  and  to  have  a  hole  at  the  extremity : 
these  the  animals  can  bend  in  such  a  maoner,  as  that  they  can  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  afterwards  discharged  in  the  nest  among 
its  young,  la  its  stdmach  are  frequently  foond  Bezoar  stones, 
which  here,  scraped  to  a  fine  powder,  are  admiAistered  ui  all  kioda. 
of  disorders.  These  stones  consist  of  very  fine  hair,  which  has 
concreted  with  thejuices  of  the  stomach,  and  have  one  layCr  over 
the  other ;  so  that  they  are  composed  of  several  rings  of  different 
colours.    I  have  seen  them  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  most  com- 
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Sncli  is  ttie  foraiatton  trf'  this  qnadiuped,  in  thcne 
piurti  is  which  it  differs  fron  most  others ;  as  to,  the 
rest  of  its  figure,  the  muzzle  bears  Bome  resem- 
bhnce  to  Uiat  of  a  hare,  bat  black ;  the  legs  are 
very  short,  and  the  feet  hare  five  toes>  botii  before 
aod  behind;  and  these,  as  vrell  as  Uie  belly,  the 
head,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  covered 
with  a  sort  of  short  hair,  like  prickles,  there  being 
no  part,  except  tbe  ears  and  the  sole. of  the  foot, 
that  is.  free  from  them  ;  the  ears  are  thinly  covered 
with  very  fine  hair ;  and  are  in  shape  like  tiiose  of 
mankind:  the  eyes  are  small,  like  those  of  a 
hog,  being  only  one4bird  of  an  inch  from  one 
corner  to  the  other.  After  the  skin  is  taken  off, 
there  appear  a  kind  of  paps  on  tiiose  parts  of  the 
body  from  whence  the  large  quills  proceed ;  these 
axe  about  the  sixe  of  a  small  pea,  each  answering  la 
as  aauy  hdes  which  appear  on  the  ontward  suriace 
of  the  skin,  and  which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
like  as  many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quills  are 
fixed,  as  in  so  many  sheaths. 

This  animal  seems  to  partake  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  hedge-hog ;  having  this  formidable 
apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself,  than  annoy 
the  enemy.  There  have  been,  indeed,  many  natu- 
ralists who  supposed  that  it  was  capable  of  dis- 
charging them  at  its  foes,  and  killing  at  a  great  dis- 
tance off.  Bat  this  opinion  has  been  entirely  dis- 
credited of  late ;  and  it  is  now  universaUy  believed 
that  its  quills  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  skin,  and 
are  then  only  shed  when  the  animal  moults  tbem,  as 

mooly  Munt  at  tbe  ead ;  but  one  I  bad  an  opfonaaitj  of  leeii^, 
wu  a*  large  a>  a  go«N'a  tgg,  fetfecAj  gkibiiltr,  «d  all  over 
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bMb'dd  Uieir  fBathen.  It  ir  true  we  ore  told  by 
EUU,  Uiat  a  wolf  at  HudioQ'a  Bay  waa  fonod  dead, 
with  thb  quiUs  of  a  porcapine  fixed  within  its 
Koutb;  which  might  have  very  well  happened, 
from  the  voraciousness  of  the  fonner,  and  not  the 
leientmeDt  of  the  latter.  That  rapaciono  creatarej 
in  the  rage  of  appetite,  might  have  attempted  to 
devour  the  porcupine,  quills  and  all,  and  very  pro< 
baUy  paid  Uie  forfeit,  by  its  life.  However  this  be, 
of  ah'the  porcapinea  that  have  been  brooght  into 
Europe,  not  oae  was  ever  sem  to  launch  their  quills ; 
and  yet  the  irritations  they  received  were  sufficient 
to  have  provoked  their  utmost  indignation.  Of 
9II  the  poKupines  that  Doctor  Shaw  observed  in 
Africa,  and  he  sew  numbers,  not  one  ever  attempted 
to  diirt  its  quiUs ;  tiieir  vsoal  manner  of  defence  be- 
ing, to  Ue  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  ap^ 
proaches  very  near,  by  suddenly  rising,  to  wound 
him  with  the  points  00  the  other.* 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcufntie 
is  seldom  the  aggressor ;  and  when  attacked  by  the 
bidder  animals,  it  only  directs  its  quills  so  as  to 
keep  always  pointing  towards  the  enemy.  These 
are  an  ample  protection ,-  and,  as  we  are  assared  by 
Kolben,  at  such  times  even  the.  lion  himsdf  wilt 
not  venture  to  make  an  attack.    From  such,  there* 


t  *  M.  de  VaiUant  in  his  travela  says,  that  owing  to  Bome  per- 
nictotiB  quality  in  the  quilla,  one  of  his  Hottentots,  who  had  re- 
ceirsd  a  wound  ia  his  leg  from  a  poici^nei  waa  iO  far  more  Hum 
ux.  month*.  He  also  inform*  w,  that,  a  gentleman  at  the  Cape^ 
in  teizingone  of  these  animals,  received  a  wound  ia  his  le^,  which 
amtly  occasioned  big  loss  of  the  limb ;  and  Dotwithitanding  every 
poasiUe  care,  he  niSered  severely  irom  it  for  more  thjua  four 
tnonths,  one  of  which  he  was  conBued  to  his  bed.  J 
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fore,  the  porcnpine- ean  defend  itself;  and  chiefly 
hunts  for  serpents,  and  all  other  reptiles,  for,flub' 
sistence.  ~  Travellers  universally  assure  as  that,  be- 
tween the  serpent  and  the  porcupine,  there  exists  an 
irreconcileable  enmity,  and  that  they  never  meet 
without  a  mortal  engagement.*  The  porcupine,  on 
these  occasions,  is  said  to  roll  itself  upon  the  serpent, 
aad  thus  destroy  and  devour  it.  This  may  he  true ; 
while  what  we  are  informed  by  Monsieur  Sarrasin, 
of  the  porcupine  of  Canada  chieSy  subsisting  on  ve- 
getables, may  be  equally  so.  Those  which  are 
brought  to  this  country  to  be  shown,  are  usually  fed 
on  bread,  milk,  and  fruits ;  but  they  will  not  refuse 
meat  when  it  is  offered  them ;  and  it  is  probable^ 
they  prefer  it  in  a  wild  state,  when  it  is  to  be  .had.  f 
The  porcupine  is  also  known  to  be  extremely  hurt- 
ful to  gardens ;  and,  where  it  enters,  does  incredi- 
ble damage. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  assure  us, 
that  the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
During  the  time  of  coupling,  which  is  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  males  become  very  fierce  and 
dangerous,  and  often  are  seen  to  destroy  each  other 
with  their  teeth.  The  female  goes  with  young  seven 
months,  and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time ;  this 
she  suckles  but  about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it 
betimes  to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables  and 
the  bark  of  trees;  she  is  very  fierce  in  its  defence; 
but,  at  other  seasons,  she  is  fearful,  timid,  and 
harmless.  The  porcupine  . never  attempts  to  bite, 
nor  any  way  to  injure  its  pursuers :    if  hunted  by  a 

*  Bosman.    Smith.    L.  P<    Vinceat  Marie,  &c. 
t  Buffitfi. 
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^gt  tr  a  wolf,  it  tostaiitly  climbs  up  a  tree,  and 
oontitiiMB  there  until  it  ba»  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  its  adversary ;  the  wolf  knows  by  experience 
bow  fmitlefls  it  would  be  to  wait,  he  dierefore  ' 
kavea  the  porcupine  abore^  and  seeks  ont  for  a  new 
adFenture. 

,  The  porcupine  does  not  escape  so  well  from  the 
Indian  hunter,  wbo  eagerly  pursues  it,  in  order  to 
make  embroidery  of  its  quilb,  and  to  eat  its  flesh. 
This,  as  Vve  are  commonly  told,  is  very  tolerable 
eating ;  however,  we  may  expect  wretched  pro- 
visions  when  the  savages  are  to  be  our  caterers,  for 
tiMy  eat  erei^  thing  that  has  life.  But  they  are  very 
ingeaious  with  regard  to  their  embroidery  :  if  I 
anderstand  the  acccmnts  rightly,  Utey  dye  the  quiU« 
ef  Tarioos  colours,  and  then  splitting  them  into 
slips,  as  we  see  in  the  making  of  a  cane  chair,  th^ 
smbtoidcr,  with  tiiese,  their  belts,  badcets,  and 
nverai  other  aecesaay  pieces  of  fiimicere. 

As  to  the  rest,  there  are  many  things  related  con- 
coning  this  animal  that  are  fabulous ;  but  there  are 
ttiUmany  circumBtances  more,  Uiat  yet  remain  to 
be  kn4>wn.  It  were  curious  to  inquire  whether 
tfaii'animd  mouh«  its  quitb  when  wild,  for  it  is 
never  seen  to  riied  them  in  a  domestic  state ;  whe- 
ttter  it  sleeps  all  the  winter,  as  we  are  told  by  some 
naturalists,  which  we  are  sure  it  does  not  when 
brought  into  our  country  ;  and,  lastly,  whether  its 
quills  can  be  sent  (^  with  a  shake ;  for  no  less  a 
'  n&turaUst  than  Reaumur  was  of  that  opinion.* 

^*  It  ■■  probable  that  this  animal,  like  moat  of  the  Dormouw 
kiad,  alsBpt  in  it«  tHbterraneous  recess  during  the  winter.  Mr. 
Be*ick,  ie  iua  hwtorjr  of  tbi«  quadruped,  says,  diat  upon  ifie 
smallest  irritation  it  raises  iu  quills,  aad  abakcs  then  with  great 
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.  All  that  we  can  leara  of  an  animal  exposed  as'« 
show,  or  even  hy  its  dUsection,  is  but  merely  its 
eooformation  ;  and  that  makes  one  of  the  least  in- 
teresting parts  of  its  history.  We  are  naturally  led, 
when  presented  with  an  extraordinary  creature,  to 
expect  something  extraordinary  in  its  way.  of  living, 
something  uncommon,  and  corresponding  with  its 
figure  ;  but  of  this  animal  we  know  little  with  any 
precision,  except  what  it  offers  in  a  state  <rf  cap- 
tivity. In  such  a  situation,  that  which  I  saw  ap- 
peared to  very  little  advantage ;  it  was  extremely 
dull  and  torpid,  though'  very  wakeful ;  and  ex- 
tremely voracious,  though  very  capaUe  of  sustain- 
ing hunger ;  as  averse  to  any  attachment,  as  to 
being  tamed  :  it  was  kept  in  an  iron  cage,  and  the 
touching  one  of  the  bars  was  sufficient  to  excite  its 
resentment,  for  its  quills  were  instantly  erected; 
and  the  poet  was  right  in  his  epithet  of  fretful,  ioc 
it  appeared  to  me  the  most  irascible  creature  upon 
earth. 

The  porcupines  of  America  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  we  have 
been  describing;  and,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  aniaials  of  a  different  species  :  however, 
from  their  being  covered  witti  quills,  we  will  only 
add  them  as  varieties  oi  the  former,  since  we  know 

violence,  directing  them  to  that  quarter  from  whence  it  is  lo 
danger  of  being  attacked,  and  striking  at  the  object  of  its  rescnt- 
inent  at  the  same  time.  "  We  have  observed,  on  an  occasion  of 
this  sort,  at  a  lime  when  the  aiumal  was  moulting  or  casting  ita 
quills,  that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  with 
such  force  as  to  bend  the  points  of  tbem  against  dte  board  where 
they  struck;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  circumstance  of  this 
kind,  may  have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  of  ita  power  to  use  then 
in  a  more  cSectual  maaiier-} 
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very  little  concerning  them,  except  their  difference 
of  figure.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  called 
the  Couando ;  and  the  others  6rBt  named  by  M. 
BufiFon,  the  Urson ;  the  one  a  native  of  the  northern 
partB  of  America,  the  other  of  the  sonth  ;  and  both 
differing,  from  the  former^  in  having  long  taiU, 
whereas  that  has  a  very  short  one. 

The  Couando  is  much  less  than  the  porcupine  ; 
its  quills  are  four  times  shorter,  its  snout  more  unlike 
that  of  a  hare ; '  its  tail  is  long  enough  to  catch  by  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  hold  by  them.  It  may  be 
easily  tamed,  and  is  to  he  found  chiefly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  America;  yet  is  not  vranting  also. in  the 
northern. 

The  Urson,  which  M.  Buffon  calls  after  our  coun- 
tryman Hudson,  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is  not  so  round  a3 
that  of  the  two  former,  but  somewhat  resembling. 
the  shape  of  a  pig.  It  is  covered  with  long  bristly 
hair,  with  a  shorter  hair  underneath;  and  under 
this  the  quills  lie  concealed  very  thick ;  they  are 
white,  with  a  brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the 
longest  do  not  exceed  four  inches;  they  stick  to 
the  liaiid  when  the  animal  is  stroked  on  the  back; 
and  likewise  when  the  hand  is  taken  away,  they 
stick  so  fast  as  to  follow  it.  They  make  their  nest 
under  the  roots  of  great  trees,  sleep  very  much,  and 
chiefly  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter 
the  snow  serves  them  for  drink;  and  in  summer 
they  lap  water,  like  a  dog.  They  are  very  common 
in  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and, several  of  the  trading,  Americans  depend  on 
thera  for  food,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
p  a 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Of  Quadrape^s  cov&-ed  leith  Scales  »r  Shells  in* 
stead  of  Haif.* 

TT  HEN  we  talk  of  a  quadruped,  the  name  seems 
to  imply  an  animal  covered  with  hair;  when  we 
mention  a  bird,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  a  creature 
covered  with  feathers ;  when  we  hear  of  a  fish,  its 
scales  are  generally  the  first  part  that  strikes  our 
imagination.  Nature,  however,  owns  none  of  our 
distinctions ;  various  in  all  her  operations,  she 
mixes  her  plans,  groupes  her  pictures,  and  excites 
our  wonder  as  well  by  her  general  laws  as  by  her 
deviations.  Quadrupeds,  which  we  have  consi- 
dered as  making  the  first  general  class  in  animated 
nature,  and  next  to  man  the  most  dignifiedtenants 
of  the  earth,  are  yet  in  many  respects  related  to  the 
classes  beneath  them,  and  do  not  in  every  respect 
preserve  their  usual  distinctions.  Their  first  cha- 
racter, which  consists  in  having  four  feet,  is  common 
to  the  lizard  kind  as  well  as  to  them.  The  second 
prerogative,  which  is  that  of  bringing  forth  living 
young,  is  found  in  the  cetaceous  tribe  of  fishes,  and 
also  in  insects  without  number.  Their  third  and 
last  attribute,  which  seems  more  general  and  con- 
stant than  the  former,  that  of  being  covered  with 
hair,  is  yet  found  m  various  other  animals,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  quadrupeds  themselves.  Thus  we  must 
be  cautious  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  animals  from 

*  This  chApter  n  chiefly  extracted  from  M.  Bsffim,  ivfaich  I 
mention  at  once,  to  Uve  the  triNdite  of  repetod  qwtalioa. 
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4a^  ping)«  charactefj  which  U  alfrays  fonad  JDcom- 
plete ;  for  it  ofi««  happene  that  three  or  four  of  the 
Burst  general  characters  will  not  suSce.  It  moBt 
^e  by  a  gi^eral  enumeration  of  th?  parts  that  wc 
can  determine  precisely  of  the  vforka  of  the  cw- 
atjon  ;  ^d  inatead  of  'daflnitions  learn  to  d£s.eribe. 
JHad  this  method  ^een  followed,  mDch  of  the  di9f 
gust  and  (he  intricacy  of  history  might  have  beiSD 
ftvoidedi  and  that  tie^e,  which  is  now  employed 
jo  <;o<:Hbating  error,  leid  out  in  the  promotigi^  qf 
neipBce, 

Were  W9  to  jud^?  of  Nature  from  defioitioot  - 
Ofily^  wt  should  never  be  induced  to  Bupptwe  that 
tlwre  pxi^ed  races  of  viviparous  quadrupeds  des" 
Ititute  of  hair,  and  furnished  with  4eales  and  shdb 
in  Uwir  stead.  However,  N^uje,  every  way 
varioua,  supplies  us  with  many  instance!  of  thesp 
.^utraordinary  creatures ;  the  old  world  hu  ito 
^ludfupeds  covered  with  scales,  and  the  new  with 
A  Bbell.  In  both  they  resemble  each  other,  as  weU 
in  the  strangeness  of  their  appetites,  as  in  thnr 
bivkward  conformation-  Like  animals  but  partially 
wade  up,  and  partaking  of  different  natures,  dbey 
ymot  Uiose  instincts  which  animals,  formed  but  for 
one  element  alone,  are  found  to  possess.  They  seem 
io  be  a  kind  of  strangers  in  naUjre,  creatures  takee 
ftMn  some  other  element,  and  capriciously  throwfi 
to  find  a  [Vecarious  subsistence  upon  land.* 

[*  Tbe  I^golin  or  Manis,  ood  the  Aat-eMett,  appear  Mform 
^pfi  nqturpl  fnmiiy.  In  their  oppearance  fiafi  manoera  they  ^rp 
extremely  alike,  bU  of  tbem  living  entirely  upon  insects.  They 
Jiftve  no  teeth,  instead  of  which  are  certain  bones,  deeply  situated 
in  the  mouth  :  their  tongue  is  long,  worm-like,  capable  of  being 
Buddenly  darted  forwards,  and  covered  with  aglutinoua  moisture ; 
and  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  they  catch  their  fopd :  tbeir 
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The  Pangolin,  which  has  been  usually  called  the 
Scaly  Lizard,  M.  Buffon  very  judiciously  restores 
to  that  denomination  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  found.  The  calling  it  a 
lizard,  be  justly  observes,  might  be  apt  to  produce 
error,  and  occasion  its  being  confounded  with  an 
animal  which  it.  resembles  only  in  its  general  form^ 
and  in  its  being  covered  with  scales.  The  lizard 
may  be  considered  as  a  reptile,  produced  from  aii 
egg ;  the  pangolin  is  a  quadruped,  and  brought 
forth  alive,  and  perfectly  formed.  The  lizard  is 
all  over  covered  with  the  marks  of  scales ;  the  pan- 
golin has  scales  neither  on  the  throat,  the  breast,  or 
the  belly.  The  scales  of  the  lizard  seem  stuck  upon 
the  body  even  closer  than  those  of  fishes;  the  scales 
of  the  pangolin  are  only  fixed  at  one  end,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  erected,  like  those  of  the  porfcupine^ 
at  the  will  of  the  animal.  '  The  lizard  is  a  defence- 
less creature ;  the  pangolin  can  roll  itself  into  a  ball, 
like  the  hedj  U  of  its 

scales  to  the  i  d  it. 

The  pang  e  torrid 

climates  of  ll  11  other 

animals  the  t  njury  by 

Nature.    It  ie  r,  taking 

in  the  tail,  from  six  to  eight.  Like  tbe  lizard^  it 
has  a  small  head,  a  very  long  nose,  a  short  thick 
neek,  a  long  body,  legs  very  short,  and  a  tail  ex- 
tremely long,  thick  at  the  insertion,  and  terminating 
in  a  point.     It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  armed  with- 

mouth  is  elongated,  and  narrowed  into  a  kind  of  tube  :  and  the 
body  is  clothed  with  hair,  as  in  the  commoQ  Ant-eater;  or  coated 
with  scales,  as  In  the  Pangolio  ;  or  covered  with  sharp  spines,  aa 
in  tlie  aculeoted  Ant-eater  of  New  Holland.  The^  have  from 
three  to  five  toei  on  the  feet-] 

^ ^.""gi^ 


TKe  Pangolm. 
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iive  toes  on  each  foot,  with  long  white  claws.  But 
-what  it  is  chiefly  dietinguiBhed  by  is  its  scaly  cover- . 
ing,  which  in  some  measure  hides  all  the  propor- 
tions of  its  body.  These  scales  defend  the  animal 
on  all  parts,  except  the  tinder  part  of  tho  head  and 
neck,  under  the  shoulders,  the  breast,  the  belly, 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  legs ;  all  which  parts  are 
covered  with  a  smooth  soft  skin,  without  hair. 
Between  the  shells  of  this  animal,  at  all  die  infer- . 
slices,  are  seen  hairs  like  bristles,  brown  at  the  ex- 
iremity,  and  yellow  towards  the  root.  The  scales 
of  thia  extraordinary  creature  are  of  different  si^es 
and  different  forms,  and  stuck  upon  the  body  some- 
what like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke.  The  largest 
are  found  near  the  tail,  which  is  covered  with  them 
like  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  are  above  three 
incbes  broad,  and  about  two  inches  long,  thick  in 
the  middle,  and  slurp  at  the  edges,  and  terminated 
in  a  roundisli  point.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and 
their  substance  resembles  that  of  horn.  They  are 
convex  on  the  outside,  and  a  little  concave  on  th^ 
inner ;  one  edge  sticks  in  the  skin,  while  the  other 
laps  over  that  immediately  behind  it.  Those  that 
cover  the  lail  conform  to  the  «hape  of  that  part, 
being  of  a  dadiy  brown  eolonr,  and  «o  hard,  when 
the  animal  has  acquired  its  fall  growth,  as  to  turn  a 
musquet-batl. 

Thus  armed,  this  animal  fears  nothing  from  the 
efforts  of  all  oUier  creatures,  except  man.  The  in- 
stant it  perceives  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls 
itself  up  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  presents  no  part 
but  the  cutting  edges  of  its  scales  to  the  assailant. 
ItsloDg  tail,  which,  at  first  view,  might  bethought 
easily  sepanble,  serves  still  more  to.  increase-  the 
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:aniinal'B  security.  This  ia  lapped  round  the  nA  of 
the  bodyj  and,  being  defended  with  ebellB  eT«n 
more  cutting  than  any  otber  part,  the  creature  cooi- 
iisues  in  perfect  security.  Its  shells  ere  so  large, 
to  thick,  and  m  pointed,  thai  they  nepel  every  ang- 
inal of  prey  ;  they  make  a  coat  of  armour  ^at 
ivounds  while  it  resists,  aodat  once  protects  asd 
threatens.  The  most  cruel,  the  most  Ikmlsheil 
quadruped  of  the  forest,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and 
the  byiena,  make  rain  attempts  to  force  it.  They 
tread  upon,  they  roll  it  abont,  bnt  all  to  noparpose  { 
the  pangolin  remains  safe  within,  while  its  invader 
almost  always  feels  the  reward  of  its  radmeas.  Tli* 
£»K  <^len  destroys  the  hedge-hog  by  pressing  it  with 
bis  weight,  and  thus  obliges  it  to  put  forth  its  noBa> 
whidi  be  inslttntly  seizes,  and  aoon  after  tiie  tvbok 
body ;  but  the  ecalea  of  the '  pangolin  eflectuaHy 
mpport  it  under  any  such  weight,  while  nothing 
that  the  strongest  eniuiflls  are  capaiUe  of  doing  can 
compel  it  to  surrender.  Man  alone  seems  fomislied 
with  arms  to  confjuer  its  c^stinacy.  The  Negroes 
^  Africa,  when  they  tiad  it,  beat  it  to  death  with 
dubs,  and  consider  its  flesh  as  a  very  gtmt  de^ 
licacy. 

Bat  alUiough  this  animal  be  so  fivmidaUe  in  iti 
appearance,  there  cannot  be  a  more  faarioleiis  int 
offensive  creature  when  unmolested.  It  is  evm 
anqualiAed  by  Nature  to  injure  larget  animals,  if  it 
h^d  die  disposition,  for  it  has  no  teeth.  It  should 
seem  that  the  bony  matter,  which  goes  in  otbet 
animals  to  supply  the  teeth,  is  exhausted  in  this  in 
supplying  the  scales  that  go  to  the  covering  of  its 
l^y.  However  this  be,  its  life  seems  correspoot 
de«t   to  it0  iKCUiiwr  cooformatian.     Lici(pal:^  of 
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iiein^  caraivoHKH,  nooe  it  has  do  leetb,  our  ai  ad»- 
sisting  OD  vegetables,  which  require  raach  chewing', 
it  lires  entirely  upon  iiuectSj  for  which  Natore  fau 
fitted  it  in  a  rery  eitraDrdinBry  manner.  As  it  fau 
e  long  noscj  so  it  may  naturaily  be  inpposed  tn  have 
a  long  ton^ie ;  but,  to  increase  its  ttrength  stil 
more,  it  is  doubled  in  the  mouth,  u>  that  when  «k 
tended  it  is  shot  out  to  dsove  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
l>eyond  the  Up  of  the  nose.  This  toDgoe  is  roun^ 
extremely  rcd^  and  covered  with  an  unctaooa  tad 
diny  liqnorj  which  giv«s  it  a  diiniog  hue.  Whoa 
the  pangolin,  therefore,  approacbea  an  ant-hill,  for 
these  are  the  insecta  on  whidi  it  chiefly  foeds,  it  lias 
down  near  it,  concealing  as  moch  as  possible  the 
place  of  its  retreat  and  stretching  out  its  lon^ 
tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  for  some  tlnit 
qiiite  immoveable.  These  little  animals  allared  by 
its  appearance,  and  the  anctnous  substance  nit^ 
which  it  is  smeared,  instantly  gather  upon  it  in 
great  numbers;  and'wfaen  the  pangolin  supposes 
a  sufficiency,  it  quickly  withdraws  the  tongue,  and 
swallows  them  at  once.  This  peculiar  manner  of 
bunting  for  its  prey  is  repeated  either  till  K  he  satis- 
fied, or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  b* 
allured  to  their  destruction  na  longer.  It  is  againit 
these  noxious  insects,  therefore,  that  its  only  loree 
or  cunning  is  exerted  ;  and  were  the  Negroes,  bat 
anfficifintly  sensible  of  its  utility  in  destroying  one 
of  the  gneatest  peats  to  their  country,  ibey  ^otild 
BDt  be  so  eager  to  hill  it.  But  it  is  the  naiurr.'of 
sava^pe  men  to  ptirsne  the  iwmediate  good,  witboirt 
being  solicitous  about  the  more  distant  benefit  thej 
reniOTe.  They,  therefore,  hunt  this  aoimal,  with 
the  utmost  avidity,  for  its  fleah  ;  and,  as  it  is  alotf 
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-and  unable  to  escape  in  sm  open  place,  they  seldom 
fttl  of  destroying  it.  However,  it  chiefly  keeps  in 
the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  forest,  and  digs  itself 
a  retreat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth 
its  young,  so  that  it  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  con- 
tinue a  solitary  specie,  and  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  varying  of  nature. 

Of  this  animal,  there  is  a  variety  vrhidi  is  called 
the  Phatagin,  much  less  than  tt^  former,  being 
not  above  a  foot  long  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  with 
shells  differently  formed,  with  its  belly,  breast,  and 
-tliroat  covered  with  hair,  instead  of  a  smooth  skin 
as  in  the  former ;  .but  that  by  which  it  is  peculiarly 
diitingaished  is  the  extent  of  its  tail,  which  is  above 
twice  the  length  of  its  body.  Both  are  found  in 
the  warm  latitudes  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Africa ; 
and,  as  their  numbers  are  but  few,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed their  feoindity  is  not  great. 


TTie  Armadillo  or  Tatou.* 

Having  mentioned  quadrupeds  of  the  ancient 
continent  covered  with  scales,  we  come  next  to 
qnadrupeds  of  Ae  new  continent  covered  with 
shells.  It  would  seem  that  Nature  had  reserved  all 
the  wonders'of  her  power  for  these  Vemote  and  thinly 
inhabited  countries,  where  the  men  aresavage,  and 
dte:  quadrupeds  various.  It  would  seem  that  she 
becomes  more  extraordinary  in  proportion  as  she 
retires  from  human  inspection.     But  the  real  iact  is, 

[_  *  The  animals  of  this  tribe  have  Kvera]  grinders,  but  no  front 
or  canine  teeth  In  either  jaw ;  their  body  is  coated  with  a  aheliy 
lund  of  amour,  divided  into  diEtioct.  zones  or  bands.] 
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that  wherever  mankind  are  polished,  or  thicklj 
planted,  they  soon  rid  the  earUi  of  these  odd  and 
half-formed  productions,  that  in  some  measure  en- 
cumber the  soil.  They  soon  disappear  in  a  culti- 
vated country,  and  continue  to  exist  only  in  those 
remote  deserts  where  they  have  no  enemies  but  such 
as  they  are  enabled  to  oppose.  ^ 

The  Armadillo  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  South  ' 
America ;  a  peaceful  harmless  creature,  incapable 
of  offending  any  other  quadruped,  and  furnished 
with  a  peculiar  covering  for  its  own  defence.  The 
pangolin,  described  above,  seems  an  inactive  help- 
less being,  indebted  for  safety  more  to  its  patience 
ftan  its  power  ;  but  the  armadillo  is  still  more  ex- 
posed and  helpless.  The  pangolin  is  fiirnisbed 
'  with  an  armour  that  -wounds  while  it  resists,  and 
that  is  never  attacked  with  impunity  ;  but  the  arma- 
dillo is  obliged  to  submit  to  everyinsult,.without  any 
power  of  repelling  its  enemy  ;  it  is  attacked  without 
danger,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  more  various 
persecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a  t6rtoise,  with 
a  shell,  or  rather  a  number  of  shells,  its  other  pro- 
portions are  not  easily  discerned.  It  appears,  at 
first  view,  a  round  mis-shapen  mass,  with  a  long 
head,  and  a  very  large  tail  sticking  out  at  either 
end,  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
is  of  different  sizes,  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  long, 
and  covered  with  a  shell  divided  into  several  pieces, 
that  lap  over  each  other  like  theplates  in  a  coat  of 
armour,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  difference 
in  the  size  of  this  animal,  and  also  the  different  dis- 
position and  number  of  its  plates,  have  been  consi- 
dered as  consUtuting  so  many  speciesj  each  marked 
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nitfa  its  owQ  particular  name.  In  all,  however,  th« 
enimal  h  partially  covered  with  this  natural  coat  of 
in&il ;  the  coBformalion  of  whidi  ^ords  one  of  thf 
ihoBt  itriking  curioeitiee  in  natural  history.  This 
flbcfl,  tvliich  in  every  respect  feaembleq  a  bony 
BQbatJdiCe,  covers  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back, 
the  sides,  the  rump,  .and  the  Uil  to  the  v^ry  poiat.. 
Tbe'tirily  parb  to'  which  it  does  n«t  extend  are,  the 
throat,  the,  brewt>  a»d  the  bflly,  which  are  cov«r9d 
furkCk  ft  white  soft  fkih,  somewhat  r^erabling-  that 
«f  a  fowi  stripped  of  it«  feaibefi.  If  these  naked 
|iartt  b«  (Served  with  aUeotioa^  they  would  be 
foahd  covered  with  the  rudimepta  of  ^dle,  of  the 
aune  substance  with  those  which  cover  the  bat^ 
^he  skin,  even  ia  the  parts  that  are  softest,  peeow 
to  have  a  tendency  to  osHfy ;  but  a  compete  o^sifi^ 
<ttlian  fakes  {dace  only  on  those  parte  which  have 
the  least  friction,  aiid  are  tbe  most  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  sbel],  which  covers  the  upper  part  <^ 
the  body,  diffens  from  that  c^  (be  tortoise,  in  being 
composed  of  more  pieces  than  one,  which  lie  in 
bands  over  the  body,  aud,  as  in  the  tail  of  the  |ob- 
ater,  slide  over  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a 
'  yellow  ronnbrane  in  the  same  manner.  By  this 
ineani  the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back,  and  the 
armour  gives  way  to  its  necessary  inflexions.  These 
bands  are  of  various  numbers  uid  sizes,  and  from 
Uietn  these  animals  have  been  distinguished  into 
various  kinds.  lai  general,  however,  there  are  two 
Jarge  pieces  that  cover,  one  the  shoulders,  and  the 
other  tlie  rump.  In  the  back,  between  these,  the 
bands  are  placed  in  different  numbers  that  lap 
over  eadi  other,  and  give  play  to  the  whole.  Besidee 
Aeir  opening  ocoss-ways,  tYay  also  open  down  9kfig 
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the  Wck,  90  ti»(-the  animel  can  move  m  eveiy  ili^ 
rectioD.  In  some  there  are  but  three  of  then  bands 
iMfreeri  tlie  large  pieties ;  ui  otbere  there  are  aix ; 
in  a  third  kind  there  are  eight ;  in  a  fourth  hind^ 
1HB« ;  in  a  fifth  kind,  twelve ;  and,  lastly,  in  tko 
sixth  kind  there  is  but  one  large  piece,  which  ooren 
the  shoidders,  and  the  rest  of  tfie  body  is  covered 
with  bands  all  down  to  the  tail.  These  ahelb  are 
dtlierently  cc^ured  ia  ditfereat  kinds,  but  moat 
unaUy  they  are  of  a  dirty  grey.  This  cdour  in  dl 
arises  from  another  peculkr  circnmstance  in  their 
oonfonaation,  for  the  sheH  itodf  is  covered  vriA  a 
Krfitish  skin,  whidt  is  smooth  and  transparent. 
,  Bat,  although  these  shells  might  easily  deltend 
thh  animal  from  a  feeble  enenay,  yet  they  coald 
anke  but  a  slight  resistance  against  a  more  power- 
fdt  antagonirt ;  Nature,  therefore,  has  given  the 
Mmadilki  the  same  method  of  protecting  iteelf  with 
the  hedge-hog  or  the  pangolin.  The  instant  it  per- 
ceives itself  attadied,  it  withdraws  the  head  nndsr 
ka  riiells,  and  lets  nothing  be  seen  bat  the  tip 
^  the  nose  ;  if  tfie  danger  increases,  tibe  animafs 
precautions  increase  in  propOTtion ;  it  then  tsdckUp 
its  feet  under  its  beUy,  nnita  its  two  extremities  to- 
gether, while  the  taS  seems  as  a  band  to  strengthen 
the  oomiecliion  ;  and  it  thus  becomes  like  a  bdl,  a 
little  flattish  on  each  side.  In  tiiis  position  it  oon" 
tiaaes  obstinately  fixed,  while  the  danger  is  near, 
and  often  long  after  it  is  over.  In  this  situation  it 
is  tossed  about  at  the  pleasure  of  every  other  qua- 
druped, and  very  little  resembling  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  life  and  motion.  Whenever  the  In- 
diens  tdoe  it,  vrhidi  is  in  tia»  form,  by  kyingit  close 
(o  the  fire,  they  aoon  (Aiige  the  poor  anialai  to  vA" 
1  V 
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fold  itself,  and  to  &ce  a  milder  death  to  -  escape  a 
more  severe. 

-  This  animal  is  a  native  only  of  America,  for  they 
were  utterly  unknown  before  the  discovery  of  that 
continent  It  is  an  :in(lffensive  harmless  creature, 
unless  it  finds  the  way  into  a  garden,  where  it 
does  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  by  eating  the  meloDs, 
the  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Although  a 
'native  of  the  warmest  parts  of  America,  yet  it  bears 
the  cold  of  our  climate  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  have  otten  seen  them  shown  among  other  wild 
beasts;  which  is  a  proof  they  are  not  difficult  to  be 
brought  over.  Their  motion  seems  to  be  a-  swift 
tvalk,  but  they  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees ; 
so  tliat  if  found  in  an  open  place,  they  have  nO  me- 
thod of  escaping  from  their  pursuers.  Their'only 
resource  in  such  an  extremity  .is- to.  make-  to- 
wards- their  hole,-  as  fast  as  they  can ; :  or^  if  this  be 
impracticable,  to  make  a  new  hole  before'the  enemy 
arrives.  For  this  they  require  but  a  very  few  mo- 
ments advantage ;  the  mole  itself  does  not  burrow 
swifter  tlian  they  can.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
furnished  with  claws  extremely  large,  strong,  and 
crooked,  and  usually  four  upon  each  foot.  They 
are  sometimes  caught  by  the  tail  as  they  are  luakitig 
their  way  into  the  earth ;  but  such-  is  their  resist- 
ance, and  so  difficult  is  it  to  draw  tbem  backward, 
that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the  hand  of  their  pursuer, 
and  are  very  well  contented  to  save  their  lives  with 
its  loss.  The  pursuers,  sensible  of  this,  never  drag 
the  tail  with  all  their  force,  but  hold  it  while  another 
digs  the  ground  about  them ;  and  tbus  these  Bnimal» 
are  taken  alive.  The  instant  the  armadiHoperceives 
itadf  in  the  power  of  its  enemies,  it  has  but  one 
t   ^ 
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hst  resonrce,  to  roll  itself  up,  and  thus  patieDtly 
wait  whatever  tortares  they  tiiink  proper  to  inSict. 
The  flesh  of  thesmaller  kinds  is  said  to  be  delicf^ 
eating,  so  that  we  may  suppose  they  receive  no 
mercy.  For  this  reason  they  are  pursued  with  un- 
ceasing industry  ;  and,  although  they  hurrow  very 
deep  in  the  earthy  there  have  been  many  expedients 
used  to  force  them  out.  The  hunters  sometimes 
contrive  to  fill  the  bole  with  smoke,  which  is 
often  successful ;  they  at  other  times  force  it  by 
pouring  in  water.  They  also  bring  up  a  small 
kind  of  dogs  to  the  cbace  that  quickly  overtake 
them,  if  at  any  distance  from  their  burrow^  and 
oblige  them  to  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball,  in  which 
figure  the-huiiters  carry  them  home.  If,  bovrever, 
the  armadillo  be  near  a  precipice,  it  often  escapes 
by' rotting  itself  up,  and  then .  tumbling  down  from 
rock  to  rock,  without  the  least  danger  or  inconve- 
nience. -They  are  sometimes  taken  in  snares  laid 
for  them  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  low  moist  places, 
which  they  particularly  frequent;  and  this.method> 
in  general,  succeeds  better  than  any  of  the:farmer, 
as  their  burrows  are  very  deep,  and  they  seldom  stir 
out  except  in  the  night.  At  no  time  are  they  found 
at  any  great  distance  from  their  retreats,  so  that  it 
requires  some  patience  and  skill  to  intercept  their 
retreat.  4 

There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  that  do  not  root 
Ihe  ground  like  a  hog,  in  search  of  such  roots  as 
make  a  principal  part  of  their  food.  They  live  also 
upon'  mdons  and  other  succulent  vegetables,  and 
aU  will  eat  flesh  when  they  can  get  it.  They  fre- 
quent water  and.  watery  places,  where  they  feed 
upon  worms,  snwU  £eh,  and.  vrater  insects.     It  is 
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firateMkd  tfaat  there  a  a  kiad  of  friendship  beAitr«ed 
tft«ra  and  the  rattte-snitke,  that  (hey  live  peliceaUy 
aad  commodiousty  together,  and  are  frequently 
fnnd  itt  the  same  bt^e.  This,  however,  stay  be  a 
frkmdriiip  of  Mcewfty  to  the  arniadiUo ;  the  rattle* 
^otke  takes  posBession  of  its  retreats,  which  neitbM 
are  wiHiHg  to  quit,  while  e&di  ii  incapable  of  iajur-* 
iftgr  the  other. 

As  to  the  rest,  tltem  animals,  though  they  all 
resemble  each  oUier  in  the  general  charaoter  of 
bdflg  clothed  with  a  Bhell,  yet  differ  a  good  deal  in 
their  sise,  and  in  the  parts  into  which  their  riieU 
is  divided.  The  first  of  this  kind,  which  has  but 
Ihree  bands  between  the  two  large  pieces  Aat  cover 
the  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  Apara.  }  will  not 
en4«r  into  an  exact  description  of  its  figure,  which, 
how  well  written  sMvcr,  no  imaginatitHi  «o«ld  exi- 
aefly  conceive  ;  and  the  reader  would  be  more  &• 
iigeed  to  understand  than  I  to  write  it.  The  tail  ii 
thOTter  in  this  than  any  other  kind,  being  not  more 
than  two  inches  long,  while  the  shell,  taking  all  the 
p4eces  t(^ther,  is  a  foot  long,  and  eight  iuchei 
broad.  The  second  is  the  Taton  of  Ray,  or  the  En* 
COttbert  of  Buffbn;  this  is  distinguished  from  the 
teft  by  six  bands  across  the  back ;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  ptg  of  a  month  old,  wiUi  a  small  long  head 
and  a  very  long  taff.  The  third  is  the  Tatuette,  fur- 
nished with  eight  bands,  and  not  by  a  great  deal  so 
big  as  the  former.  Its  tail  is  longer  also,  and  its  legs 
ihorter  in  proportion.  Its  body,  fi-om  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  ten  incbra  long,  and 
the  tail  seven.  The  fourth  is  the  Pig-headed  Arma- 
diflo,  with  nine  bands.  This  is  madi  hirger  thaa 
the  -former,  being  about  two  fiiet  Untg  finuB  the  now 
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to  the  tail.  The  fifth  u  the  Kabessou,  or  Cataphrac- 
tuij  with  twelve  bands,  and  still  bigger  than  the 
former^  or  any  other  of  its  kind.  This  is  ofiten  found 
above  three  feet  l(Hig,  but  is  never  eaten  as  the  rest 
are.  The  sixth  is  the  Weasel-headed  Armadillo, 
with  eighteen  bands,  with  a  large  piece  before,  and 
nothing  but  bands  trackward.  This  is  above  a  foot 
long,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  Of  all  these,  the 
Kabassou  and  the  Ent^ubert  are  the  largest ;  the 
rest  are  of  a  much  smaller  kind.  In  the  larger 
kinds,  the  shell  is  much  more  solid  than  in  the  others, 
and  the  flesh  is  much  harder,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 
These  are  generally  seen  to'  reside  in  dry  upland  ' 
grounds,  while  the  smaU  species  are  always  found  in 
moist  places,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks 
aod  rivers.  They  all  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ; 
but  those  whose  bands  are  fewest  in  number  are 
least  capable  of  covering  themselves  up  completely. 
The  Tatu  Apara,  for  instance,  when  rolled  up,  pre- 
sents two  great  interstices  between  its  bands,  by 
.  which  it  is  very  easily  vulnerable,  even  by  the 
feeblest  of  quadrupeds. 


CHAP.    VII. 


Of  Animals  of  the  Sat  Kind.* 

xIaVING  in  the  last  chapter  described  a  race  of 
animals  that  unite  the  boundaries  between  quadru- 
peds and  insects,  I  come  in  this  to  a  very  different 

[  *  The  animals  of  this  numerous  family  have  sharp  pointed 
erect  le^th,  placed  near  together :  the  fore-feet  are  irebbed  rtith 
a  thin  plicatile  membEane  which  suTrouoda  the  body,  and  gives 
VOL.   III.  4 
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clasa^  tb«t  seme  to  fiU  up  the  chasm  between  qB»- 
drupeds  and  birds.  Some  naturali^,  indeed,  have 
found  animals  of  the  bat  kind  so  ninch  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  hoth^  Uiat  thf^  have  been  at  a  lou 
iR  which  rank  to  pktce  them^  and  hare-  dcwbted,  in 
g;iving  the  history  of  Uie  hat,  whether  it  was  a  beaat 
or  a  bird  they  wwe  describing.  These  doubts,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exi^it;  they  are  now  uaiversntty 
made  to  tike  their  place  anong  quAdrQpe^,  to 
which  their  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  tbeir 
haifl,  thm  teeth,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  babi- 
todes  aod  coofornation.  CTidently  entiiJe  them. 
Pliny,  Geaner,  and  AMrovaodus,  who;  placed  thorn 
among  birds,  did  not  consider  that  they  wanted 
eveiy  character  of  that  order  of  auimals,  except 
the  power  of  flying.  Indeed,  wheo  this  animal  is 
seen  with  an  awkward  and  stru^^ng  motion,  sup* 
porting  itself  in  the  air  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
it  presents  in  aoioe  measure  the  appearance  of  a 
bird,  but  naturalists,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  to  watch  its  habltudn,  and  inspect 
into  its  formation,  are  inexcusable  Ser  concurring  in- 
the  mistake. 

The  bat  in  scarcely  any  particular  resembles  the 
bird,  except  in  its  power  of  sustaining  itself  in  the 
air.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive;  it  suckles 
them  ;  its  moiUh  is  furnished  with  teeth ;  its  lungs 
are  formed  like  those  of  quadrupeds  ;  its  intestines^, 
and  lift  skeleton,  have  a  complete  MsemUnQce,  asd 

tlwro  the  power  of  Qight.  They  appeax,  from  experimemarajda 
by  SpalluDzani,  to  have  a  remarkable  additional  sense,  which 
epf^lM  them,  wheo  deprived  of  sight,  b>  avoid  ot;ijects  in  tbeir 
tray,  as  readily  as  nhen  they  have  the  fijl  power  gf  vision,] 
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tven  >re,  in  some  meaanre,  sten  t<>  nsenble  thon 
of  nmnkind.* 

Tha  b^  dKMt  comtnoR  in  England,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  moue  ;  or  naaiy  two  incbei  and  a  half 
long.  Tbe  membraacs  that  are  nsoaHj  called 
vriag*,  ate,  properly  speaking,  an  extension  of  tha 
akttt  all  rodtd  the  boc^^  except  tbe  bead,  wbicbj 
when  the  aniiHal  files,  is  kept  sbretched  on  every 
ride^  hf  the  four  tnterior  toes  of  the  fore-feet, 
which  are  enonnoMly  k>ng,  and  serve  like  masts 
tiiat  .keep  tb«  cttnrass  of  a  sail  spread,  aild  regulate 
its  mdtMSB.f  The  ttnt  t«e  is  qaite  loose,  and  series 
m  a  be^  wbert  4lie  bat  Mlks,  ot  as  a  book,  when 
it  weuM  sdher«  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet  are 
dise^getged  from  tbe  sarronmUng  skin,  and  dirided 
isCo  five  loes,  somewbat  rewmbttng  tbose  of  a 
Kense.  The  dkin  by  wbi«h  it  flies  is  of  a  dusky 
eolettr.  Tbe  body  is  covered  with  a  short  far,  of  a 
mouse  eofooT,  tinged  with  red.  Tbe  eyes  are  vcoy 
nnatt;  tbe  #ai^  like  those  of  a  moute. 

This  species  of  tbe  bttt  is  very  common  in  E!flg^ 
land.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  early  in  sum- 
mer, and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dnsk  of  the  even- 
ing. It  principally  frequents  the  sides  of  woods, 
glades,  and  sbady  waUis;  and  is  frequently  ob- 
served to  skim  ab>Rg  the  surface  of  pieces  of  water. 
It  pursues  gnata>  mo^s,  and  nocturnal  insects  of 
every  kind.  It  feeds  upon  these ;  but  will  not  refuse 
meat,  wherever  it  can  find  it.  Its  flight  is  a  hibori- 
0D»,  irregafav  movement ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
interrupted  ht  its  com^,  it  cannot  readily  prepare 
for  a  secon.d  elevation ;   sq  that  if  it  strikes  against 


*  Penis  propendens.  f  BHtirii- ZodAgf . 
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fany  objectj  and  foils  to  the  ground^  it  is  usaally 
taken.*  It  appears  only  in  the.most  pleasant  even- 
ings,  when  Its  prey  is  generally  abroad,  and  flies  in 
pursuit  with  its  month  open.  At  other  times  it 
a>ntinues  in  its  retreat,  the  chink  of  a  ruined  build- 
ing, or  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Thus  this  little  animal, 
even  in  summo-,  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time, 
never  venturing  out  by  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  wea- 
ther ;  never  hunting  in  quest  of  prey,  but  for  a 
small  part  of  the  night,  and  dien  returning  to  its 
bole.  But  its  short  life  is  still  more  abridged,  by 
continuing  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter.  At 
the  approach  of  the  ccAA  season,  the  bat  prepares 
for  its  state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rather 
to  choose  a  place  where  it  may  continae  safe  from 
interruption,  than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or  con- 
veniently lodged.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  seen 
hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  to  the  roofe  of  caves, 
regardless  of  the  eternal  damps  that  surround  it. 
The  bat  seems  the  only  animal  that  will  venture  to 
remain    in    these    frightful   subterranean  abodes, 

[  *  Mr,  White,  to  his  natural  histoiy  of  Selbourn,  gires  an 
account  of  a  tame  bat.  ■'  It  would  take  flies,  says  he,  out  of  a 
person's  hand.  If  you  gave  it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its 
winga  round  before  the  mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head,  in  the 
manner  of  birds  of  prey  wh«i  they  feed .  The  adroitness  it  showed 
in  sliesring  off  the  wings  of  fiies,  which  it  rejected,  was  worthy  of 
observation,  and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most 
acceptable,  though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  offered ;  so 
that  the  notion,  that  Bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men's 
,  bacon,  seems  no  improbable  story.  While  I  amused  mytclf  with 
tbis  wonderful  quadruped,  I  saw  it  several  times  confute  the  vulgar 
opinion,  that  Bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  surface,  cannot  get  on  the 
wing  again,  by  rising  with  great  case  from  the  floor.  It  ran,  I 
observed,  with  more  dispatch  than  I  was  aware  of,  but  in  a  most 
ridiculous  and  grotesque  manner."] 
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'where  it  continues  in  a  torpid  stat^,  ona6fected  by 
every  change  of  the  weather.  Such  of  this  kind 
as  are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  themselveB  a 
deep  retreat,  where  the  cold  and  heat  seldom  vary, 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  great  incouveniences,  for 
the  weather  often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  midst  of 
winter  as  ta  warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  and 
to  allure  them  from  their  hole  in  quest  of  food,  when 
Naturehasnotprovidedasupply.  These,  therefore, 
have  seldom  strength  to  return ;  but,  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  a  vain  pursuit,  after  insects  which  are 
not  to  be  found,  are  destroyed  by, the  owl,  or  any 
other  animal  that  follows  such  petty  prey. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  summer,  ge- 
nerally from  two  to  five  at  a  time :  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  I  have  found  five  young  ones  in  A 
bole  together  ;  but  whether  they  were  the  issue  of 
one  parent,  I  cannot  tell.  The  female  has  but  two 
nipples,  and  those  forward  on  the  breast,  as  in  the 
human  kind.  This  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  Lin- 
nffius  to  give  it  the  title  of  a  Primas,  to. rank  it 
in  the  same  order  with  mankind ;  and  to  push  this 
contemptible  animal  among  the  chiefs  of  the  crea- 
tion.' Sndi  arbitrary  associations  produce  rather 
ridicule  than  instruction,  and  render  even  method 
contemptible:  however,  we  are  to  forgive  too  strong 
an  attachment  to  eystem  in  this  able  naturalist, 
since  his  application  to  the  particular  history  of  the 
animal  counterbalances  the  defect.* 

From  LinnsuB  we  learn,  that  the  female  makes 
no  nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birds  and  quadrupeds 
are  known  to  do.     She  is  barely  content  with  the 

*  Fauna  Siiecioa,  p.  S. 
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first  hole  she  meets,  where,  flUdUog  h«nelf  by  her 
hodis  against  the  sid««  of  her  apartment,  she  per- 
mit«  her  yvung  to  hang  nX  Uk  nipple,  and  in  thi< 
ipapner  to  continue  for  the  first  or  second  day. 
Wh«a,  after  some  time,  the  dam  begins  to  grow 
hungry,  and  finds  a  necessity  of  stirring  abroad,  sh* 
takes  her  little  ones  and  sticks  them  to  the  wall,  in 
iha  manner  she  before  hung  hers^f ;  there  they 
imtnoveably  cling,  and  patiently  wait  till  ber  return. 

Thus  far  this  animal  seemi  closely  allied  to 
the  quadruped  race.  Its  similitude  to  that  of 
birds  is  less  striking.  As  Nature  has  furnished  birds 
with  extremely  strong  pectoral  muscles,  to  mov^ 
the  wings,  and  direct  their  flight,  so  has  it  also  f\ir- 
Qidied  this  animal.  As  birds  also  have  their  legs 
weak,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  motion,  the 
bat  has  its  legs  fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and 
is  never  seen  to  walk,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  push  itself  forward  with  its  hind  lege,  but  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  The  toes  of  the  fore  legs,  or, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  its  extremely  long 
fingers,  extend  the  web  like  a  nembraae  that  lies 
between  tbem ;  and  this,  which  is  extrenidy  thiuy 
serves  to  lift  the  little  body  into  Uw  fur ;  in  this 
manner,  by  an  unceasing  percussion,  nnich  awifiec 
4ian  that  of  birds,  the  animal  continues,  and  directs 
its  fligbt ;  however,  the  greet  labour  required  in 
ftying,  soon  fatigues  it ;  for,  unlike  birds,  which 
continue  for  days  together  upon  the  wing,  the  bat  ia 
tirod  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  then  r^nrna  to  its 
Ik^,  satisfied  with  its  supply,  to  eiyoy  the  d&iknew 
of  ita  xeM'eat. 

If  we  consider  the  bat  as  it  is  seen  in  our  own 
country  we    shall  fiod    Uk   a   harmless,    inoffen- 
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«ive  tre&Urd.  It  is  true  th«t  it  now  &tid  then 
steals  into  a  Itrder,  and,  like  a  mouse,  commits 
its  petty  thefU  open  the  ftittest  parte  of  the  bacon. 
But  ^Is  lappcns  sddom ;  the  ^neral  tenour  of 
its  industry  is  employod  in  pureoin^  insects 
that  are  much  more  noxioas  to  us  than  itself  can 
possibly  be;  vtfhile  it!  evening  flight,  and  ite 
unsteady  wabUing  motion,  amuse  the  imaginatioRj 
and  add  one  figure  more  to  the  pleasing  groupe  of 
animated  tiature. 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  especially  in  our 
country,  are  but  few ;  and  the  differences  scarcely 
wortb  enomemtioti.  Naturalists  mention  the  Lotig- 
eared  Bat^  much  less  than  that  getterally  seen,  and 
with  much  longer  ears;  -the  Horseshoe  Bat,  with 
an  odd  protuberance  round  its  upper  lip,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  Ae  Rhinoceros  Bat,  with 
a  horn  growing  from  the  nose,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  animal  ttom  whence  it  has  the  name.  These^ 
with  several  others,  whose  varieties  are  too  name- 
torn,  and  diffitrences  too  minute  for  a  detail,  ate  all 
inoffensive,  roinnte,  and  contemptible ;  incapable, 
from  their  size,  of  injuring  mankind,  and  not  suffi- 
cieatty  numenms  much  to  Incommode  him.  Bat 
there  ii  a  hrger  race  of  bats,  found  In  the  East  end 
West  Imlies,  that  are  tnily  formidable;  eacboftbete 
is  sin^y  a  dangerous  enemy  ;  but  when  they  unite 
in  flodts,  they  then  become  dread  Ail.  Were  the 
inhabitaote  of  the  African  coasts,*  says  Des  Mbr- 
ehais,  to  eat  animals  (^  the  bat  kind,  as  tfaey  do  in 
the  East  Indies,  they  would  never  want  a  supply  of 
^roriiion*.    They  are  thure  in  such  numbers,  tfairf. 
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ivhen  they  fly,  they  obscure  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
morning,  at  peep  of  day,  they  areBeenstickingupon 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  cUnging  to  each  other, 
like  bees  when  they  swarm,  or  like  large  clusters  of 
cocoa.  The  Europeans  often  arouse  themidves  with 
shooting  among  this  huge  mass  of  living  creatures, 
and  observing  their  embarrassment  when  wounded. 
They  sometimes  enter  the  houses,  and  the  Negroes 
are  expert  at  killing  ^em ;  but  although  these 
people  seem  for  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard  the 
bat  with  horror,  and  will  not  eat  it,  though  ready  to 
starve. 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any  certain 
accounts  of,  is  the  Roaeette,  or  the  Great  Bat  of 
Madagascar.  This  formidable  creature  is  near  four 
feet  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended ;  and  a 
foot  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail.  It  resembles  our  bat  in  the  form  of  \t$ 
wings,  in  its  manner  of  flying,  and  in  its  internal 
conformation.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  enormous  size ; 
in  its  colour,  which  is  red,  hk e  that  of  a  fox ;  in  its 
head  and  nose  also,  which  resemble  those  of  that 
animal,  and  which  have  induced  some  to  call  it  the 
flying  fox ;  it  difiers  also  in  the  number  of  its  teeth ; 
and  in  having  a  claw  on  the  fore  foot,  which  is 
wanting  in  ours.  This  formidable  creature  is  found 
only  in  the  ancient  continent;  particularly  in  Ma- 
dagascar, along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Malabar, 
where  it  is  usually  seen  about  the  size  of  a  large 
hen.  When  they  repose,  they  stick  themselves. to 
the  tops'  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  hang  with  their 
heads  downward.  But  when  they  are  in  motion, 
nothing  can  be  more  formidable :  they  are  seen  in 
clouds,  darkening  the  air,  as  well  by  day  as  by 
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D^ht^  destroyipg  the  ripe  fruits  of  die  country,  and 
aemetimes  ietUinjt^  npon  animals,  and  man  himself: 
they  derour,  indiscriminately,  fruits,  flesh,  and  in- 
sects, and  drink  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree  :  they  are 
heard  at  night  in  Uie  forests  at  more  than  two  miles 
distance,  with  a  horrible  din  ;  but  at  the  approach 
of  day,  they  usually  begin  to  retire :  nothing  is  safe 
irom  their  depredations  ;  they  destroy  fowls  and 
domestic  animals,  unless  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  often  &sten  upon  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, attack  them  in  the  face,  and  inflict  very 
terrible  wounds.  In  short,  as  some  have  already 
obaerved,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideas 
of  harpies  from  these  fierce  and  voracious  creatures, 
as  they  both  concur  in. many  parts  of  the  descrip- 
jtion,  bein^  equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly, 
and  cmel. 

An  animal  not  so  formidable,  but  still  more  mis- 
chievous than  these,  is  the  American  Vampyre. 
This  is  less  than  the  former ;  but  more  deformed^ 
and  still  more. numerous.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
horn  like  (be  rhinoceros  bat ;  and  its  ears  are  ex- 
tremely long.  The  other  kinds  generally  resort  to 
the  forest,  and  the  most  deserted  places ;  but  these 
come  into  towns  and  cities,  and,  after  sun-set,  when 
they  begin  to  fly,  cover  the  streets  like  a  canopy.* 
.They  are  the  common  pest  both  of  men  and  ani- 
mals ;  they  eflectnally  destroy  the  one,  and  often 
distress  the  other.  "  They  are,"-  says  IHloa,  "  the 
fcnost  expert  blood-letters  in  the  worid.  The  inha- 
bitants of  thpse  warm  latitudes  being  obliged,  by 
tile  excessive  heata,  to  leave  open  the  doors  and 
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windoTFB  oi  tbb  cbtinbera  where  they  deep,  the 
Tftmpjres  enter,  and  if  they  find  tny  part  of  the  body 
exposed,  they  never  &il  to  fiuten  upon  it.  Thert 
they  continoe  to  suck  the  Uood,  and  it  often  hftp^ 
pern  Unit  the  person  di«  onder  die  opemtion. 
IHiey  iniinufcte  their  tooth  into  a  vein,  with  all  the 
art  of  the  most  experienced  Mit-g;eon,  continuing  td 
exhaust  the  body,  until  they  ftre  satiated.  I  have 
been  assured/'  continues  he,  "  by  persons  of  the 
strictest  veracity,  Uiat  sncb  an  accident  has  hap*- 
pened  to  them ;  and  that,  bad  they  not  providen- 
tially awaked,  their  sleep  would  have  been  their 
passage  into  eternity ;  having  hut  so  lar^e  a  quan^ 
tity  of  blood  as  hardly  to  find  strength  to  bind  up 
the  orifice.  The  reason  why  the  puitctnre  is  not 
felt  is,  besides  the  great  precaution  with  which  it 
is  made,  the  gentle  refreshing  agitation  of  the  bat's 
wingsj  whidi  contribute  to  increase  sleep,  and 
soften  the  pain." 

The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  confirmed 
by  varions  Mfaer  travellers  ;  who  idl  agree  Uiat  tiiis 
bat  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  of  drawing  the  blood 
from  persons  sleeping ;  and  thus  often  destroying 
them  before  Uiey  awake.  But  still  a  very  8tr<mg 
diffienlty  remains  to  be  accounted  for ;  the  m^ner 
in  whidh  they  inflict  the  wound.  Ufloe>  as  has  been 
seen,  supposes  that  it  is  done  by  a  single  totrtfa; 
but  this  we  know  to  be  impoesibie,  since  the  ani- 
mal cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  all  the  rest  ac- 
companying its  motions ;  the  teeth  of  the  bat  kind 
bang  preUy  even,  and  the  mouth  but  Bntall.  M. 
BnlTon  therefore  supposes'  the  wound  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  tongue;  which,  however,  appears  to  me 
too  large  to  inflict  an  dnpainftl  vTound ;   and  even 
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less  qualified  for  that  purpose  thao  the  teeth.  Nor 
can  the  tongue,  aa  M.  BuSbn  Beems  to  suppose, 
serve  for  the  purposes  of  suction,  since  for  this  it 
must  be  hollow,  like  a  syringe,  which  it  is  not 
fwind  to  be.  I  diould  therefore  suppose,  that  the 
animal  is  endowied  with  a  strong  power  of  suction ; 
and  that,  without  inSicting  any  wound  whatsoever, 
by  continuing  to  draw,  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the 
skin  in  sudi  a  manner  that  Uie  blood  ^  length 
passes,  and  that  more  freely  the  longer  the  opera- 
tion is  continued ;  so  that^  at  last,  when  the  bat 
goes  off,  the  blood  continues  to  Sow.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  we  are  told,  that  where 
beasts  have  a  thick  skin,  this  animal  cannot  injure 
them ;  whereas,  in  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  they 
are  very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed.  As  to  the 
rest,  these  animals  are  considered  as  one  of  the 
great  peets  of  South  America ;  and  often  prevent 
the  peopling  of  many  parts  of  that  continent : 
bavrng  destroyed  at  BArja,  and  sevnal  other  places^ 
such  cattle  as  were  brought  there  by  the  miuioDanesj 
in  order  to  form  a  s^ement. 


CHAP.  VIII, 

Of  Ampkibioua  QitadTUp&U. 

X  HEgn^ttonB  ofNaturefromoae  class  of  being* 
to  anotbor  are  nade  by  imperoeptible  deriations. 
As  we  aaw  in  the  fofegotog  chapters  qua^uqieds 
almost  degraded  into  the  insect  tribe,  w  movnted 
amoi^  the  iobabitants  of  tbe  air,  we  are  at  preseot 
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to  observe  their  approach  to  fishes,  to  trace  the  de- 
grees by  which  they  become  more  unlike  terrcstri^ 
animals,  till  the  simititade  of  the  fish  prevails  over 
that  of  the  quadruped. 

As  in  opposite  armies  the  two  bodies  are  distinct 
and  separated  from  each  other,  while  yet  between 
them  are  various  troops  that  plunder  on  both  sides, 
and  are  friends  to  neither,  so  between  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  animals  there  are  tribes  that  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  any  rank,  but  lead  an  amphibious 
life  between  them.  Sometimes  in  water,  sometimes 
on  land,  they  seem  fitted  for  each  element,  and  yet 
completely  adapted  to  neither.  Wanting  the  agility 
of  quadrupeds  upon  land,  and  the  perseverance,  of 
fishes  in  the  deep,  the  variety  of  their  powers  only 
seems  to  diminish  their  force;  and,  though  pos- 
sessed of  two  diCTerent  methods  of  living,  they  are 
more  inconveniently  provided  Uian  such  _as  have 
but  one. 

All  quadrupeds  of  this  kind,  though  covered  with 
hair  in  the  usual  manner,  are  furnished  with  mem- 
branes between  Uie  toes,  which  assist  their  motion 
in  the  vrater.  Their  paws  are  broad,  and  their 
legs  short,  by  which  they  are  more  completely  fitted 
for  swimming,  for,  taking  short  strokes  at  a  time, 
they  make  them  oftener  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
Some,  however,  of  these  animals  are  more  adapted 
to  live  in  the  water  than  others ;  but,  as  their 
power  increases  to  live  in  the  deep,  their  unfitness 
for  living  upon  land  increases  in  tiie  same  propor- 
tion. Some,  like  the  otter,  resemble  quadrupeds  in 
every  thing  except  in  being  in  some  measure  web- 
footed  ;  others  depart  still  further,  in  being,  like 
the  beaver,  not  only  web-footed,  but  faaviag  tiie 
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tail  covered  wiUi  scales,  like  those  of  a  Rah,  Others 
depart  yet  farther,  as  the  seat  and  the  morse,  by 
faaving  the  hind  feet  stuck  to  the  body  like  ftns  ; 
and  others  as  the  lamentin,  almost  entirely  resem- 
ble fi^es,  by  having  no  hind  feet  whatsoever. 
Such  are  the  gradations  of  the  amphibious  Irtbe. 
They  all,  l^owever,  get  their  living  in  the  water, 
either  by  habit  or  conformation  :  they  all  contiaae 
a  long  time  under  water ;  they  all  consider  that 
element  as  their  proper  abode :  whenever  pressed 
by  danger,  they  fly  to  the  water  for  security ;  and, 
when  upon  land,  appear  watchful,  timorous,  and 
unwieldy. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  progresuon  from  land  to 
amphibious  animals,  we  find  the  Otter,  resembling 
those  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in  shape,  hair,  and  in- 
ternal conformation ;  resembling  ^e  aquatic  tribes 
in  its  manner  of  living,  and  in  having  membranes 
between  the  toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming.  From 
this  peculiar  make  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  short, 
it  swims  even  faster  than  it  runs,  and  can  overtake 
fishes  in  their  own  dement.  The. colour  of  this 
animal  is  brown  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of 
an  overgrown  weasel,  being  long,  slender,  and 
soft-skinned.  However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in 
detail,  we  shall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal 
hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a  shape  as  words  can 
but  weakly  convey.  Its  usual  length  is  about  two 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail;  the  bead  and  nose  are  broad  and  flat;  the 
mouth  bears  some  similitude  to  that  of  a  fish ;  the 
neck  is  short,  and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head ; 
the  body  long ;  the  tail  broad  at  the  insertion,  hut 
tapering  off  to  a  point  at  the  end ;  the  eyes  are  very 
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tiaall,  an^  placed  nearer  the  nose  than  usual  in 
qoadrapeds.  The  legs  are  very  diort,  bat  remark* 
ably  strong,  broadj  and  mnscuhr.  The  joints  are 
articulated  so  loosely,  that  the  animal  is  capable  of 
taming  Uwm  qaite  back,  and  brioging  them  on  a 
line  with  (be  body,  so  as  to  perform  the  ofEce  cf 
fins.  Each  foot  is  famished  with  five  toes,  con- 
nected by  itroog  broad  webs  like  those  of  water- 
fowl. Tfans  Nature,  in  every  part,  has  had  attentioa 
to  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  food  is  fish,  and  whose 
bannts  must  necessarily  be  abont  water.* 

This  Tcwacious  antnat  is  never  fbraid  but  at  the 
sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particularly  the  fotmei, 
for  it  i»  sddooi  fond  of  fishing  in  a  ruining 
stream,  for  the  current  of  tbe  walor  having  more 
^K)a  it  than  tbe  fisbei  it  pursaesi,  if  it  hnnls  against 
the  stveua  it  awiaa  too  skv;  aad  if  with  the 
itnam  il  oversheotft  its  prey.  Howem,  wfae*  in 
rivers,  it  ia  abvays  obierrad  to  swim  agoibst  the 
stieaH),  aod  te  meet  the  fiihes  it  pr^s  upon,  rather 
tinn  to  putBve  them.  Ia  lakes  it  destroys  mach 
■ore  than  it  devours,  sad  is  often,  seen  tO'  spoil  a 
pond  in  thespaceof  arfewKigbto.  Bntthedtamage 
they  da  by-  destroyng  fish  is  aot  so  great  aa  tbeut 
teano^  kv  pieces  the  acts  of  die  fishers,  which  iktf 
iabllilily  db-  whenever  they  happen  to  be  entaog^eA 
Tbe  inrtan*  they  find  theaiselres  caa^t,  they  go  to 
voik  wids  Aeir  teeth,  and  ai  a  few  miouies  destfoy 
Dels  of  ai  very  coasideraMe  vahie. 

The  ettcr  baa  two  dtSewat  methods  of  fishing; 

[*  The  •tleidifiersumore^ectfram  the  weasel  kind, eacept 
in  having;  the  feet  webbed,  and  in  living  almost  congtantl;  m  the 
water,  from  wUence  itiej  chiefly  derive  their  tovd,  which'  ii 
fth.J 
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the  one  by  catching  its  prey  from  the  bettom  op-* 
ward,  the  other  by  pursuing  it  into  tome  little  credc, 
and  seizing  it  there.  In  the  former  ease,  as  this 
animal  has  longer  Isngs  Ulan  most  other  quadru- 
peds, upon  taking  in  a  quantity  of  air^  it  can 
remain  for  some  minutes  at  the  bottom  ,<  and  what- 
ever fish  passes  ov&r  at  that  time  is  certainly  taken  ; 
for,  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to  see 
nndCT  them,  the  otter  attacks  them  off  their  guard 
from  below ,-  and,  swzing  them  at  once  by  th« 
belfy,  drags  them  on  shore,  \i4iere  it  often  leaves 
them  uAtoucbed,  to  continue  the  purtait  ftw  hours 
together.  The  other  method  is  chiefly  practised 
in  lakes  ami  ponds,  where  there  is  no  current  ; 
the  fish  thus  taken  are  rather  of  the  smaller  kind, 
for  the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  oat  of  deep 
water. 

In  ^8  manner,  the  otter  usoally  lives  during 
the  summer,  being  ftimished  a  supply  much  greater 
than  its  consumption  ;  kitting  for  its  amusement, 
and  infecting  the  edges  of  the  lake  with  quantities 
of  dead  fish,  which  it  leaves  there  as  trophies  rather 
of  its  victory  than  its  necessities.  But  in  winter, 
when  the  lakes  are  frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  poar 
with  a  rapid  torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly 
distressed  for  provisions ;  and  is  then  obliged  to  live 
upon  grass,  weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
theR  comes  upon  land,  and,  grown  courageoas  fl-om 
necessity,  feeds  upon  terrestrial  animak,  rats,  insects, 
and  even  sheep  themselves.  Natufv,  however,  has 
g^ven  ft  iht  power  rf  continuing  a  long  time  wid*- 
out  food ;  and,  althongh  during  (hat  season  it  is  not 
rendered  quite  torpid,  Kke  the  marmot  or  the  dor- 
mouse, yet  it  keeps  much  more  wiUun  its  retreat. 
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which  is  usually  the  hollow  of  a  bank  wwn  under 
by  the  water.  There.it  often  forms  a  kind  of  a  gat- 
lery,  running  for  several  yards  along  the  edge  of  tb& 
water ;  so  that  when  attacked  at  one  end^  it  flies  to 
the  other,  and  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plungitig 
into  the  water,  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  distance, 
while  he  expects  to  find  it  just  before  him. 

We  learn  from  M.  Buffon  tfiat  tbi«  animal,  in 
France,  couples  in  winter,  and  brings  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  But  it  is  certainly  different 
with  us,  for  its  young  are  never  found  till  the  latter 
end  of  summer ;  and  1  have  frequently,  when  a  boy, 
discovered  their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  at  tlwt 
season.  1  am,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow' 
the  account  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Mr,  Lots, 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  assures  us  that 
it  couples  about  the  middle  of  summer,  and  brings 
forth,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  generally  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  This,  as  well  as  the  generality  of 
his  other  remarks  on  this  subject,  agrees  so  exactly 
with  what  I  remember  concerning  it,  that  I  will  beg 
leave  to  take  him  for  my  guide ;  assuring  the  reader 
that,  however  extraordinary  the  account  may  seem, 
I  know  it  to  be  certainly  true. 

In  the  rivers  and  Uie  lakes  frequented  by  the 
otter,  the  bottom  is  generally  stony  and  uneven, 
with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long  roots  stretch' 
ing  underneath  the  water.*  The  shore  also  is  hol- 
low and  scooped  inward  by  the  waves.  These  are 
the  places  the  otter  chiefly  chooses  for  its  retreat ; 
ajid  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  which  does  not  bear 
the  mark  of  its  residence,  as  upon  them  iu  excre- 
ments are  always  made.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark 
,'  •  Jouroal  Etranger,  Juin  1755,p.  1*. 
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Ihat  its  hirking'  f  Utee  ftre  IcnawB,  as  inA  ai  by  tha 
tfowtity  of  dead  &sh  that  are  ftmnd  lying-  bere  am^ 
tbere  upon  the  banki  of  tbe  water.     To  take  tbs 
«ld  ooes  alive  is  no  easy  ta^,  as  they  are  exittsatif 
VtroBg,  and  there  are  few  dogs  tl»t  will  dare  ta 
encottnter  then.     They  bite  with. greet  fterceocMj 
aad' never  let  go  their  bold  when  they  hare  once 
featened.    Tbe  best  way,  tbt^cfore,  is  to  ibsot  them 
•tonce,  as  they  never  willbe  tborowgbly  tamed ;  and, 
if  kept  fbr  the  purpoaA  of  fishing,  ase  always  apt 
to  take  the  first  oppoftooity  of  escaping.     Ebit  thtt 
yottng   ones  may  be  more  easly  taken  and  ooti'^ 
verted  to  very  meful  purposoA.    The  otter  fariogt 
Sarth  its  yosR^  geAerally  under  the  hollow  baaka, 
upon  a  bed  of  rushes,  flags,  or  such  weeds  as  tiae 
pboe  i^brds  it  in  ^eateet  qmatities.     i  see  in  thi* 
British  Zoology  a  descfipUon  of  its  habitation,  where 
that  nateraliet  obser^s,    "  that  it  burrows  vndct 
ground,  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or  lake,  and    > 
^waya  nakes  tbe  entrance  of  its  h<^  nnder  wate*^ 
then  works  up  to  the  wr&ce  of  the  earth,  and  there 
makes  a  minute  orifice  for  tbe  admission  of  air ;  and 
jtlus  little  air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of 
some  thicket."     In  some  places  this  may  be  true, 
b«t  I  have  never  observed  any  such  contrivance; 
the  retreat,  indeed,^  was  always  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  but  it  was  only  sheltered  by  the  iiDpeadia^ 
bank,  and  the  (^er  itsetf  seemed  to  barebut  a  smafl 
share  in  its  fcH-ination.     But,  be  this  as  it  nay,  tbd 
yoaag  ones  are  alwayti  found  at  the.  edge  of  the 
water :  and,  if  under  the  protection  of  the  dsni,  she 
teaches  them  instanUy  to  plunge,  like  herself,  into 
tbe  de^.  aad  escape  artiong  the  rushes  or  weeds 
tiiaX  ftinge  tfae  •tmaDi.    At  such  Umei,  tbei^fbre,  it 
VOL.  in.  B 
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is  teiy  difficnlt  to  take  them ;  for«  thoagti  ne^etscf 
jwung',  they  gtrim  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  Miclr 
a  manner  that  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  water, 
except  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  is  only  when  the  danf 
ii  absent  that  they  can  be  taken  ;  and  in  some  phiceff 
there  are  d(^  parposely  trained  ■  for  discovering' 
their  retreats.  Whenever  the  dog  comes  to  the 
placCj  he  soon,  by  his  barking,  shows  that  the  ottef 
is  there ;  which,  if  there  be  an  old  one,  instant!/ 
plunges  into  the  water,  and  the  yoang  all  follow. 
Bat  if  the  old  one  be  absent,  they  centinae  terri-^ 
fied,  and  will  not  venture  forth  but  nnderber  gui- 
dance and  protection.  In  this  manner  they  are 
secured  and  taken  home  alive,  where  they  are 
carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  they  gather  strength;  they  havti 
milk  mixed  among  their  food,  the  quantity  of  their 
iah  provision  is  retrenched,'  and  that  of  vegetable* 
is  increiased,  until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upont 
bread;  which  perfectly  agrees  frith  their  constitution;' 
The  manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for  fiah' 
requires  not  only  assiduity  but  patience;  however, 
their  activity  and  use,  when  taught,  greatly  repayv 
ibe  trouble  of  teaching ;  and  pertiaps,  no  other  aaU 
mal  is  more  beneficial  to  its  master.  The  usual 
way  is,  first  to  learn  them  to  fetch  as  dogs  are  in- 
structed ;  but,  as  they  have  not  the  same  docility/ 
so  it  requires  more  art  and  experience  to  teadi 
them.  It  is  usually  performed  by  accustomingthenf 
to  take  a-  truss  stuffed  with  wool,  of  the  ^apd  of  ^ 
fish,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to' 
drop  it  at  the  word  of  command;  to  run  after  it' 
when  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  it  to  their  mas^ 
tet.    From  this  they  proceed  to  real  fab,  which  at* 
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Arown  dead  into  the  waler,  and  wfaic^  they  w» 
taught  to  fetch  from  tbenee.  From  the  dead  they 
proceed  to  the  live,  until  at  last  the  anunal  is  perr 
fectly  instruoted  in  the  whole  art  of  Behing. .  Aa 
Otter  thus  taught  is  a  very  valuable  animal,  and  will 
catch  fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only  itself  but  a 
whole  family.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  go  to  a 
gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of  command^  drive 
up  the  fish  into. a  comer,  and,  seizing  opon  tha 
largest  of  tbe  wbcde,  bring  it  off  in  its  mouth,  to  its 
master. 

Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  ofihe 
)rorld,  and  rather  differ  in  size  and  colour  from 
each  other,-  than  in  habitudes  or  coi^rmation.*  In 
North  America  and  Carolina  they  are  usually  found 
white,  inclining,  to  yeUow.  Tbe  Brasilian  otter  ia 
much  larger. than. oura,  with  a  roundish  head,  al-' 
piost  like,  a  cat.  Tbe  tail  is  shorter,  being  but  live 
hicbes  long;  and: the  hair  is  soft,  short,  and  blacky 
except  on  .the  head;  wbere  it  is  of  a  daik  brown,' 
with  a  yellowish  spot  onder  the  throat. 


7%€  Beaver.j- 

,' In,  9II.  countries,  as  man  is  civilized  and  im-. 
proved,,  th^  lpw€v  ranks  of  animals  are  repressed 
and  degraded.;^    Eithei:  reduced  to  servitude,   or 

'  •  Ray.    ■        .         -         i  ■    ■  .    ■  ■ 

.-  [  -f*  Th«  Beaver  has  the  front  teeth  in  the  up^er-jaw  abruptly 
cutoCAidliolIotred  out  tnatiansverseaagle;  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  transverse  at  the  tips :  there  are  four  grinders  on  each 
«de  in  each  jaw :  the  tail  ia  long,  iattened,  and  acaly ;  and  it  hai 
perfect  coUar  bones.  J 
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treated  &9  rebels,  all  their  socieUea' are  diatoked', 
and  all  their  united  talents  rendered  ineffectual 
Tbeir  feeble  arts  quickly  disappear,  and  notbiog 
remains  but  their  sditarj  instincts,  or  those  foreigii. 
habitudes  which  they  receire  from  human  educa* 
tion.  For  this  reason  there  reinain  no  traces  of 
their  aocieat  talents  and  industry,  except  in  those 
conntries  where  man  himself  is  a  stranger ;  where, 
vnvisited  by  his  contrcAing  power,  for  a  longsuo 
cession  of  ages,  their  little  talents  liave  had  tine  to 
come  to  their  limited  perfection,  and  their  cotnnwn 
designs  have  been  capable  of  being  united. 

The  BeaTer  seems  to  be  now  the  oiriy  remainiag 
monument  of  brutal  society.  From  the  result  of  its 
labours,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tbe  remoie 
parts  of  America,  we  learn  bow  lar  instinct  can  b? 
aided  by  imitation.  We  from  thence  perceive  to 
what  a  degree  animals,  without  language  or  reason, 
can  concur  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  attain 
by  numbers  those  advantages  which  each,  in  a  state 
of  solitude,  seems  un6tted  to  possess. 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an  individual, 
and  unconnected  with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall 
tend  many  other  quadrupeds  to  exceed  it  in  cunning, 
end  almost  all  in  the  powers  of  annoyance  and  de- 
fence. The  beaver,  when  taken  from  its  fellows, 
and  kept  in  a  state  o£  solitude  or  domestic  tame- 
ncss,  appears  to  be  a  mild,  gentle  creature,  fa^ 
miliar  enough,  but  somewhat  dull,  and  even  me- 
lancholy ;  without  any  violent  passions  or  vehenfent 
appetites,  moving  but  seldom,  making  no  eEEttrts  to 
attain  any  good,  except  in  gnawing  t^e  wall  pf 
its  prison,  in  order  to  regain  its  freedom,;  yet  u\}S^ 
however,  without  anger  or  precipitation,  ^itT^fi^ 
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•hd  indiSierent  to  all  about  it,  without  attaclinent  or 
aotipathies,  neither  seeking  to  offend  nor  desiring 
to  please.  It  appears  inferior  to  the  dog  in  tboe« 
qualities  which  renfler  animals  of  strvice  to  maa; 
it  leeras  made  neiUier  to  serve,  to  coninrand.  or  to 
baTe  connections  with  any  other  set  of  belags,  and 
is  only  adapted  for  living  among  its  kind.  Its 
talents  are  entirely  repreaeed  in  solitude,  and  are 
only  brought  out  fay  society.  When  alone^  it  has 
^t  little  industry,  few  tricks,  and  vvithmit  cunning 
oufficient  to  gvard  it. against  the  most  obvious  and 
bungling  snares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far  from 
Attacking  atiy  othet  animal,  it  it  scarcely  possessed 
of  the  arts  of  defence.  Pr^erring  flight  to  combat, 
]ike  tdl  wild  animals,  it  only  resists  when  tfriren  ts 
an  extremity,  and  fights  only  then  when  its  speed 
•can  no  longer  avaU. 

But  this  animal  is.  rafber  more  reanarkable  fOT  the  * 
ringuhrity  of  its  conformation  than  any  intellectad 
superiorities  it  niay  be  supposed,  in  a  state  of  soli- 
tude, to  possess.  The  beaver  is  the  only  creature 
among  qnadrupecb  that  has  a  flat  broad  tail,  co- 
vered with  Bcalesf  Tvhicb  serves  as  a  rudder  to  dl- 
ttict  its  motions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  sole  quadra- 
ped  that  has  membranes  between  the  toes  on  the 
hind  feet  only,  and  none  on  the  forefeet,  which  sap- 
ply  the  place  of  hands  as  in  the  squirrd.  in  ^ort, 
U  is  the  only  animal  diat  in  its  fore  parts  ealiiely  re- 
«emUes  a  quadruped,  and  in  its  hioder  parts  seems 
to  approach  the  nature  of  fishes,  by  having  a  scaly 
tail.  In  oUier  respects,  it  is  about  tvo  feet  long, 
find  near  one  foot  high ;  it  is  somewhat  riiaped  like 
ft  rat,  except  ihe  tail,  which,  as  has  been  obsenred, 
.in  fiat  aaid  •eaJy,  somewhat  reKmUing  «  neti'fl 
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•tongue  at  the  point.  Its  colour  is  of  a  lighf 
■J>rown ;  the  hair  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  longer  and 
;Coar8er  ;  the  other  soft,  finCj  short,  and  silky.  The 
teeth  are  hke  those  of  a  rat  or  squirrel,  but  longer 
and  stronger,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cutting 
timber  or  stripping  bark,  to  which  purposes  they 
lare  constantly  applied.  One  singularity  more  may 
he  mentioned  in  its  conformation ;  which  is,  that, 
like  birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  vent  for  the 
'emission  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine;  a  strange 
peculiarity,  but  which  anatomists  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt  of. 

The  beavers  begin  to  assemble  about  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  to  form  a  society  that  is  to 
continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  They 
arrive  in  numbers  from  every  side,  and  generally 
form  a  company  of  above  two  hundred.  The  place 
of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where  they  fix 
their  abode,  and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some 
lake  or  river.  If  it  be  a  lake  in  which  the  waters 
are  always  upon  a  level,  they  dispense  with  build- 
ing a  dam ;  but  if  it  be  a  running  stream,  which 
is  subject  to  floods  and  falls,  they  then  set 
about  building  a  dam,  or  pier,  that  crosses  Ae 
river,   so  that  it  forms  a  d<  t  in  that  part 

mbich  lies  above  and  belov  dam,  or  pier, 

.is  often  fourscore  or   a   hi  cet  long,    and 

.   ten  OE  twelve  feet  thick,  at  If  we  com- 

pare the  greatness  of  the  w  the  powers' of 

tbe  arfhitect,  it  will  appear  enormous ;  but  the  Bo- 

^  lidity  with;  which  it  is  built  is  still  more  astonishing 
than  its  size.  T^he  part  of  the  river  over  which 
this  dam  is  usually  built,  is  where  it  is  most  shal- 
low, and  where  some '  great  Irte  is  fouud  growiof 
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hy  thfe  Mde'  of  the  stream.  This  they  pitch  apoQ  * 
fts  -proper  for  makhig  the  principal  part  in  their 
building ;  and  although  it  is  often  thicker  than  it 
.inan'0  body,  they  instantly  set  about  cutttog  if 
down.  For  this  operation  they  have  no  other  in- 
^strument  but  their  teeth,  which  soon  lay  it  kvel, 
and  that  also  on  the  side  they  vrish  it  to  fell,  which 
is  qlvray^  across  the  stream.  They  then  fall  about 
cutting  off  the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  close 
and  even,  and  serve  as  the  principal  beam  of  Uiew 
^bric* 

'  This  dike,  or  causey,  is  sometimes  ten,  and  somei 
tiraes  twelve  feet  thick  -at  the  foundatioo.  It  de- 
scends in  a  declivity  or  slope,  on  that  side  next  the 
'vmter,  which  gravitates  upon  the  work  in  proportion 
to  the  height,  and  presses  it  with  a  prodigious  force' 
towards  the  earth.  The  opposite  side  is  erected 
perpen^cular,  ]il(,e  our  walls;  and  that  dedivity, 
vbicfa,  at  the  bottom,  of  basis,  is  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  diipinifibes  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  no 
ipore  than  two  ^t  broad,  or  thereabouts.  The 
■materials  whereof  this  mole  consists,  are  wood  and 

.  clay.  The  beavers  cut,  with  surprising  ease,  lai^ 
■pieces  of  wood,  some  as  thick  as  one's  arm  or  one's 
thiji^i  and  abopt  four,  Ave,  or  sjx  feet  in  length,  or 
sometimes  more^  accordipg  as  the  slope  ascends. 
They  drive  one  end  of  these  stakes  into  the  gjound, 
at  a  pmall  distance  one  from  the  other,  inCermin- 

.  ^Uog  a  few  with  them  that  arc  smaller  and  more 
pliant.  As  the  water,  however,  would  find  a  pas- 
sage through  the  intervals  pr  spaces  between  theni, 
fioA  ^ve  tiie  reservoir  dry,  Uiey  havi  recourse  to  a 

i,  ■  . *  $^9ctwle  ds  la  Naiuiw. 
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'»'Ciay,  mbidi  they  knovr  where  to  find^  and  vitU 
which  they  stop  up  all  the  cavities  botii  within  vtni 
without,  so  that  the  watear  is  duly  ccmfitied.  Huey 
continue  to  raise  the.  dike  in  proportion  to  the  cde- 
vation  of  the  water,  and  the  plenty  which  tiiey 
have  of  it.  They  are  conscious  likewise  that  the 
conveyance  of  their  materials  by  land  would  nbt  b« 
to  easily  accomplished  as  by  water ;  and  therefore 
tkey  take  the  advantage  of  its  increase,  uid  swihi 
vith  their  mortar  or  their  tails,  and  their  stakes  be« 
tween  their  teeth,  to  the  places  where  there  is  most 
occasion  for  Uiem.  If  their  works  are,  either  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  or  the  feet  of  the  huntraneo» 
who  run  over  them,  in  Uie  least  damnified,  A* 
breach  is  instantly  made  up  ;  every  n<K4  and  cor- 
ner of  the  iMiHtation  is  reviewed,  and,  with  the  ut- 
most diligeace  and  application,  perfectly  i^ipaired. 
Bat  when  they  find  tJie  huntsmen  visit  them  too 
often,  they  work  only  in  the  night-lime^  or  else 
abandon  their  woiiu  entirely,  and'seek  oat  for  aame 
safer  situation. 

The  dike  or  n»^  being  thus  completed,  their 
next  care  is  to  erect  their  several  apartmente,  which 
«re  either  round  or  oval,  and  'divided  into  tliree  sto- 
ries, one  raised  above  the  other :  the  first  below  the 
level  oi  the  causey,  which  is  for  the  most  part  faH 
of  water ;  ^  other  two  above  it.  This  Uttie  fa- 
bridi  is  built  in  a  very  Arm  and  substantial  Manner, 
«n  the  edge  of  their  reBervow,  and  always  in  sack 
-divisions  or  apartments  as  above  mentreaed ;  diiiC 
in -case  of  the  water's  increase,  they  may  move  ip 
»  story  higher,  and  be  no  ways  incommoded.  TS 
they  find  any  little  island  contiguous  to  their  reser- 
voir., they  fix.  their ,  m»psion  tj^^re..  wliipli  ift  th«n 
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ftione  sriid,  «id  not  so  ircqiiendy  expofled  to  tbe  '^ 
byckfloffin;^  t(  tht  vr&ter,  m  which  they  are  not 
able  to  centinae  for  any  length  of  time.  In  case 
tfaej  cannot  pitch  upon  so  comniodioas  a  ntnation, 
(bey  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  in  order  to  fence 
and  fortify  their  habitation  against  the  wind  as  weH 
as  the  water.  They  make  tno  apertures,  at  the 
bottom,  to  ^  stream ;  one  is  a  passage  to  their 
iMigino,  whidi  they  always  keep  neat  and  clean; 
Ibe  otfaer  leads  to  that  part  of  the  baHding  where 
cfrery  thing  is  conveyed,  that  will  either  soil  or 
damage  their  npper  apartmenti.  They  have  a  third 
i^enin^  or  door-way,  much  faisber^  contrived  for 
tiie  pretention  of  their  being  sbst  op  and'  confined 
wbsn  tbe  frott  and  snow  fcaii  dAsed  the  apertures  of 
Ae  lower  floors.  Sometimes  they  build  their  honses 
adtogiAiier  wpon  dry  land  ;  but  ^en  they  sink 
trendies  five  or  tix  feet  deep,  in  order  to  descend 
Ml*©  the  water  when  they  see  convenient.  T^ey 
make  ase  of  the  same  materials ;  and  are  equally 
ittdiwtriouB  in  the  erection  of  <lieir  lodges,  as  their 
^es.  Tbeir  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about 
two  feet  thick.  As  thrar  teeth  are  more  serviceable 
than  saws,  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  projects 
lie^ond  the  wril;  Aftn*  this,  -when  ihey  have  mixed 
up  BOSK  clay  and  dry  grass  together,  they  work 
H  into  a  kind-  of  mortBf,  with  whrich,  by  the  help  of 
tiieir  tafls,  tbey^ister  aU  then*  works,  both  within 
Mii  wifhoat.' 

The  ^slde  is  vftuHed,  and'  is  large  enough  for 
the  teoeption  of  eight  oi*  ten  beavers.  In  case  it 
TtSeb  M  an  oval  ftgare,  it  iB  few  the  generality  above 
twtJvefte*  long;  and  eight  w  ten  feet  broad.  If 
"flte  amdKr<»finliaKthnUitttrease  to  fifteen,  twenty. 
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or  Urirty,  the  edifice  is  enlarged  in  propoition.  I 
bave  been  credibly  informed,  that  fonr  hundred 
bearen  have  been  discovered  to  reside  in  one  large 
mansion-housej  divided  into  a  vast  number  of 
apartments,  that  had  a  free  cornmuDication  one 
vrith  another. 

All  tbeie  works,  more  especially  in  the  northern 
parts,  are  finished  in  Anguflt,  or  September  at  far- 
thest ;  at  which  time  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  stores. 
During  the  summer,  they  are  perfect  epicures ;  and 
-regale  themselves  every  day  on  the  choicest  fruit* 
and  plants  the  country  affords.  Their  provisions, 
indeed,  in  the  winter  season,  principally  consist  of 
the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane,-  and  some  few 
other  trees,  which  they  steep  in  water,  Irom  time 
:to  time,  in  such  quantities  as  are  proportioned  to 
Ihe  number  of  inhabitants.  They  cut  down  branchoi 
from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Those  of  the 
-largest  dimensions  are  conveyed  to  tbeur  magazines 
by  a  whole  body  of  beavers ;  but  the  smallest. by 
one  only  :  each  of  them,  however,  takes  a  diffarent 
way,  and  has  his  proper  walk  assigned  him,  in  order 
that  no  one  labourer  should  interrupt  another  in  the 
prosecution  of  bis  work.  Their  wood-yards  are 
larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  in 
iamily  :  and,  according  to  the  obs^vation  oT  soipe 
curious  naturalists,  the  usnal  stock  of  timber,  for 
the  accommodation  often  beavers.,  conatsts.of  obout 
thirty  feet  in  a  square  surftce,  and  t«B  in  depth. 
'  -These  logs  are  not  thrown  up  in  one  continual  pi)e, 
but  bid  one  across  the  ether,  with  intervals  of«qwU 
spaces  between  them,  in  order  to  take  out,  yf'4^ 
'^e  greater  facility,  but  just  such  a  qoantityi  as  tb^J 
ritaH  want  ifyti  &im  immediate  cons^Biptiw^,  ^i 
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those  parcels  only  which  lie  at  the  bottom;  in  the 
water,  and  have  been  duly  steeped.  This  timber  is 
cut  again  into  small  particles,  and  conveyed  to  one 
of  their  largest  lodges,  where  the  whole  family 
-meet,  to  consume  their  respective  dividends,  which 
are  made  impartially,  in  even  and  equal  por- 
tions. Sometimes  they  traverse  the  woods  and 
legale  their  youog  with  a  more  novel  and  elegant 
entertainment. 

Soch  as  are  used  to  bunt  these  animals,  know 
-perfectly  well,  that .  green  wood  is  rmich  more 
-acceptable  to  them,  than  that  which  is  old  and  dry ; 
.for  which  reason  they  plant  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  it  round  their  lodgements ;  and  as  they  come  out 
;to  partake  of  it,  they  either  catch  them  in  snares^ 
or-take  them  by  surprize.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
^frosts  are  very  severe,  they  sometimes  break  a  large 
'  hole  in  the  ice ; .  and  when  the  beavers  resort  tiiither 
for  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  air,  they  either  kill 
them  with  their  hatchets,  or  cover  the  opening  with 
a  large  substantial  net.  After  this,  they  undermine 
and  subvert  the  whole  fabrick ;  whereupon  the 
beavers,  in  hopes  to  make  their  escape  in  the  usual 
Way,  fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  water, 
and  plunging  into  the  aperture,  tall  directly  into  the 
'•net,  find  are  inevitably  taken. 

'[Cbptain  Cartwright,  who  resided  above  fourteen 
Jnters  on  the' coast  of  Labradore,  and  who  observed 
much  of  tile  manners  of  the  beaver,  has  added  some- 
thing to  what  was  before  known  of  this.  wtHiderfUl 
'-anmral.  He  says  tirat  they  never. eat  fish,  or. any 
'«ttieraoimdfood;  but  live  upon  tl«erleav«8  aod  jhark 
-«f  stKbirecsand  shrubs  asbavenotareaiuoysjuice. 
-fWhtt^Aey-eat,  they  hokb  tbeir  food  ift.4^e«  fore 
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'pBwHj  and  tit  op  lik«  monkiei:  Hiey  never  casteatfe 
tiiemselrefl,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  order  (o  escape 
their  pnmien ;  for  the  bag  containing  the  castor 
lies  so  completely  within  them,  that  the  operation 
must  be  performed  by  a  very  akilfvl  hand  indeed, 
and  with  the  greatest  care^  not  to  kiU  tliem.  They 
Ctipnlate  in  May,  and  bring  forth  towards  the  end 
-of  Jane : '  and  the  y<»ng  pnes  continne  to  live  with 
their  parents  until  they  are  full  three  years  (^ ; 
Aen  pair  oiET,  bnild  a  bonse  for  themsdvcs,  and 
begin  to  breed.  Yet  sometimes,  and  not  ancommon- 
ly,  if  they  atre  undisturbed  and  have  plenty  of  pr»> 
visions,  they  wilt  cwitinBe  longer  with  the  old  onea. 
and  breed  in  the  seme  house.  AHhoagfa  tbey  will 
continne  in  the  aame  pond  Tor  three  or  four  yeaai 
or  ftiore,  yet  they  will  frequently  build  tfaeBKlrea 
a  new  honse  every  year ;  at  odier  times  they  will 
repair  an  old  one,  and  live  in  Aat ;  and  diey  often 
faaild  a  new  house  upon,  or  dse  adjoining  to  ui 
old  mie,  making  the  two  tops  into  one,  and  cut  a. 
commnnication  between  the  lodgings  :  faenoe,  I 
presume,  arose  the  idea  of  Aeir  having  sevend 
apartments.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  mdce  we 
of  their  tail  as  trowels  to  plaister  their  houses  with, 
J  cannot  say,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they 
do  not;  because  their  tail  is  so  heavy,  and  the 
tendons  of  it  so  weak,  thoagh  nnmH-oas,  Uiat  I  do 
not  think  they  can  use  k  to  tiiat  tffecA,  and  that 
therefore  they  daub  the  earth  on  widi  their  bands, 
for  I  must  call  them  so.  Wh«i  they  dive,  they  ' 
give  a  smack  on  the  water  with  their  tails  m  tbey 
go  downV  but  tha*  appears  to  me  to  proceed  ftom 
Ae  tail  falling  over  with  its  own  we^ht.  They 
move  very  slowfy  «b  land,  and  behig  tbo  a  very 
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oowaxflly  crealnre;,  are  etiil^  killed  there  by  uiy 
man  or  beast  (bat  dmacei  to  meet  witb  tbem ;  ycC^ 
bung  defended  by  a  long^  fiir  and  ttuck  ^in,  and 
armed  with  kmp  sboog  teeth  fiimly  set  in  very 
strong  jaws,  tbey  are  capable  of  ^ndting  a  atmtt 
resistance.  1  have  beard  of  an  <dd-Qn^  whidi  cat ' 
(be  leg  of  a  dc^  nearly  off  at  one  stroke,  and  I  make 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  ioforfflaUoa. 
StiB  I  have  been  informed  that  otters  wiU  entei 
into  tbeir  bouses  and  kill  them ;  bat  I  bdiev e  it 
most  only  be  the  young  ones,  vidiea  the  old  oaea 
arc  from  borne;  for  1  hardly  tfamk  that  an  old 
beaver  woold  aofEer  itself  to  be  killed  by  an  otter. 
iVhen  met  on  riK>re  by  a  man,  they  have  bem 
kaonb  to  set  npon  tbeir  breech  and  fell  a  crying 
£ke;  a  yoong  child ;  an  instance  of  which  I  nmst 
relate.    > 

A  man  newly  amved  a(  Newfomodland,  wa« 
walkUig  throag^  a  wood  and  near  a  pond ;  wbov 
be  chanced  to  meet  a  beaver  with  a  billet  of  wood 
Vpon  his  lankier  gwng  down  to  tbe  water.  As 
soon  as  the  creature  saw  him,  he  laid  down  his  load, 
1^  oppa  his  breech,  and  cried  exactly  like  an  infiint 
The  man  having  more  tendenieBs  in  his  disposition 
than  such. men  usaally  have,  not  knowing  what  it 
vras,  and  perhaps  taking  it  fcH*  a  creature  snp^iorto 
the  brute  creation,  stopped  and  addressed  it  thus. 
"  Thou  needcst  not  cry,  poor  thing,  for  I  would 
not  hart ,thae,£Dr  the  world;  ^o  than  mayest  take 
up  thy  tm;D  of  Jire-wood  and  go  home  aboot  thy 
bpsioMS."  u, 'f  he  a^ve  story  I  do  not  give  as  a 
^Dgitive  lact ;,  relating  it  only  as  I  have  heard  it  I£ 
is  an  actaal  troth,  however,  that  a  late  servant  of 
laine,  Cbqirtes  Alkl^on,  could  jKver  be  prevafled, 
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apoo  to  tatte  the  fiesh  of  beavers,  because  he  vnu 
gore,  he  said,  they  were  enchanted  Christians. 

In  bringing  their  food  into  their  honse,  Ibey 
often  strike  one  end  of  the  stick  on  the  bridge  of  a 
trap,  which  the  furrier  has  placed  for  them  in  the 
angle.  From  this  circunjstance,  many  of  the 
ignorant  people  have  positirely  asserted,  that  the 
sagacity  of  the  beaver  induced  him  to  do  so,  to 
prevent  being  caught  himself ;  but  if  bearers  had 
to  much  knowledge,  very  few  of  them,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  be  taken.  BuSbn  and  others  say, 
that  they  make  use  of  their  tails  as  sleds,  to  draw 
stones  and  earth  upon.  I  cannot  contradict  their 
assertions,  as  I  have  never  seen  these  animals  work  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  their  tails  being 
thickest  at  the  root,  and  down  the  centre  part,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  keep  a 
stone  on  it,  unless  held  there  by  another :  nor  have 
i  ever  observed  that  they  had  taken  any  atones  off 
the  ground ;  but  they  bring  them  from  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  the  water,  and  must  make  use  of 
their  hands  for  those  purposes;  as  they  could 
easier  shove  or  roll  them  along,  than  draw  them  on 
their  tails ;  besides,  the  skin  of  the  under  part  of 
the  tail  would  be  rubbed  off  by  the  friction  on  the 
ground,  which  never  yet  has  been  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  them,  and  is  a  stronger  proof  that 
tbey  never  do  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose.   ' 

It  oftentimes  happens  that  a  single  beaver  lies: 
retired,  and  it  is  then  stiied  by  furriers,  a  hermit: 
they  soy,  it  is  turned  out  of  the  family  because  it  is. 
lazy  and  will  not  vrork  ;  and  what  is  ver^  singular, 
all  hermit  beavers  have  a  black  mark  on  the. 
inside  of  the  skin  upoa  their  ba<^>  called  a  saddle^j 
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trfaicfa  distin^ishes  tbem.  I  ratber  think  the  cause 
of  this  eeclusion  to  be  fidelity^  as  tbey  are  ve^r 
iaitbful  creatures  to  their  mate ;  aod  by  some  ac- 
cident or  other  losing  that  mate,  they  either  will 
not  pair  again^  or  remain  single  until  they  can  find 
another  hermit ;  and  that  the  saddle  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  a  partnn'  to  keep  their  back  wann.^ 


Tke  Seal* 

Every  step  we  proceed  in  the  description  of 
amphibious  quadrupeds,  we.  make  nearer  advances 
to  the  tribe  of  iishes.  We  first  observed  the  otter 
with  its  feet  webbed,  and  formed  for  an  aquatic 
]ife  ;  we  next  saw  the  beaver  with  the  binder  parts 
covered  with  scales^  resembling  those  of  Bshes ; 
and  we  now  come  to  a  class  of  animals  in  which  the 
shape  and  habitude  of  fislies  still  more  apparently 
prevail,  and  whose  internal  conformation  attaches 
tbem  very  closely  to  the  water.  The  Seal,  in  general, 
resembles*  a  quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  a 
fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that  of  a 
man;  the  nose  broad^  like  that  of  the  otter;  the 
teeth  like  those  of  a  dog ;  the  eyes  large  and  spark- 
ling; no  external  ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for 
that  purpose;    the  neck  is  well  proportioned^  and 

[•  Scab  have  sis  pointed  parallel  teeth  in  (he  upper-jaw,  the 
•titer  ones  of  which  are  larger;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  a)%  four. 
Uuntish  parallel  diatiQct  one*,  all  equal :  in  both  jaws,  on  eacli 
nde,  is  a  single  large  pointed  canine  tooth ;  the  upper  ones  dis- 
tinct from  the  cutting  teeth,  the  lower  from  the  grinders :  there 
are  five  grinders  on  each  side  above,  and  six  below ;  all  oFwhich 
luve  three  -Imoba  i  the  hjud^feet  are.  oniied  into  a  kiwi  of  fin.} 
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«f  a  moderate  hag^h  ;  bat  tb«  body  thickest  vfher« 
the  neck  is  joined  to  H.  From  thence  the  antmol 
fa^ra  down  to  the  taH.,  growing  all  the  way  smaller, 
like  a  fi«h.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  tltick 
bristly  shiniag  hair,  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
entirely  rubbed  over  with  oil;  and  thus  far  the 
quadruped  prevfiiU  over  the  aqoatic.  But  it  is  in  iho 
feet  that  this  animal  greatly  differs  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  quadruped  kind;  for,  though  furnished  with 
the  same  number  of  bones  with  other  quadrupeds, 
yet  they  are  so  ^tuck  on  the  body,  and  so  covered 
with  a  membrane,  that  they  more  resemble  fins  than 
feet ;  and  might  be  taken  for  such,  did  not  the 
claws  with  which  they  are  pointed  show  their  proper 
analogy.  In  the  fore-feet,  or  rather  hands, ,  all 
the  arm  and  the  cubit  are  hid  under  the  skin,  and 
nothing  appears  but  the  hand  from  the  wrist  down- 
wards ;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a  child  with  its  arms 
swathed  down,  and  nothing  appearing  but  its  hands 
at  each  side  of  the  body,  towards  the  breast,  we  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  this  animal 
ID  that  part.  These  hands  are  covered  in  a  thick 
skin,  which  serves,  like  a  fin,  for  swimming ;  and 
are  distinguished  by  five  claws,  which  are  long^ 
black,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind-feet,  they  are 
stretched  out  on  each  side  of  the  short  tail,  covered 
with  a  hairy  skin  like  the  former,  and  both  together 
almost  joining  at  the  tail ;  the  whole  looks  like 
the  broad  fiat  tail  of  a  fish  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  fLve 
daws-  which  appear,  might  be  conudered  as  such- 
The  dimensions  of  Uiis  animal  are  various,  being 
fonnd  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They  diflfer  also 
in  their  colours  ;  some  being  black,  others  spotted, 
some  white,  and  many  more  yellow.  U  would* 
t 
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Aerefore,'  be  almost  emHesB  to  mentioa  the  varieties 
«f  ttriBianiniaL  '  Bbffon  ileecribef  three ;  and  Krantz 
mntioas  five;  all  difiereiit  from  those  described  by 
AoMtber.  I.mig^,  wete  1  fond  of  such  honours, 
tkim  .die  me^it  of  being  a. first  describer  myself; 
bat,  in^fsetj  the  Tarieties  in  this«nHnalaTe',8o  many, 
tint,  were  tbej  all  deicribedj  the  calaldsue  wonld 
be  as  nteasire  as  it  would  he  uselesa  and  uneoter-  ~ 
tKraiRg*.  It  isnifficientto  observe,  that  they  agree 
inithegMicjrs]  external:  characters  almdy  nteationed, 
and.riitemtifly  intwo-'or  .three  more,  trhiehare  so 
renNtrkeble  as  to.deseiSv  peculiar  attenlioa. 
<  ~  It  has  been  often  remarked,  ttmt'  all  animals 
are  sagacious  in  propiwtion'  to  the.  size  of  (heir 
brain.'  It  has,  in  snj^ort  of  this  oplaien,  been 
alledged,  that  man,  with  respett  to  his  bulk,  has 
of  all  others  the  largest.  In  ^pursuance  of  this 
assumption,  some  erroneous  specubtions  have  been  ' 
formed.  Bat,  were  the  size  of  the  brain.to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  understanding,  the  seal  would 
of  all  other  animals  be  the  most  sagacious;  '.for  it 
has, .  in  proportion,  the  largest  brain  of  any,  even 
man  himself  not  excepted.  However,  this  animal 
is  -possessed  of  hut  very  few  advantages  over  other 
quadrupeds;  and  the  size  of  its  brain  furnishes  .it 
with  lew  powers  that  contribute  to  its  wisdom  or 
its  {i^reservation. 

This  animal  differs  also  .in  the  formation  of  its 
tongue  from  all  other  quadrupeds.  It  is  forked  or 
$H\t  at  Ui6  end  like  that  of  serpents ;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  is  thus  singularly  contrived  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know.  We  are  much  better  informed  with 
respect  to  a  third  singularity  in  its  conformation, 
which  isj  that  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  is  open. 
VOL.  ui.  s 
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ViKMCwho  are  in  the  leut  acqiuunteil  with  anMeny 
know,  that  the  Teiu  anitinp  bring  their  blood  te 
the  beartj  which  seadi  it  into  thR  laogi,  aod  from 
tbence  it  retnrni  to  the  heart  again^  to  be  diatri- 
buted  tbroQgh  ttie  whole  body.  AnimaJa,  hov- 
ever,  before  Aey  are  bom,  mtdke  no  um  of  their 
latigs ;  and  therefore  their  blood,  withoiU  sntering 
their  langs,  takes  a  shorter  passage  ttroogfa  tiie 
very  partition  of  the  hearty  from  one  at  its  cbamben 
to  the  other,  thus  passing  from  the  veini  directly 
into  those  vesselfl  tlrat  drive  it  tbrougfa  Ae  whde 
frame.  Bat  the  moment  the  animal  is  brought 
forth,  the  passage  thnrag^  the  partition  (which 
passage  is  called  the/aranieii  avaie)  doMs  up,  and 
continues  closed  for  ever ;  for  the  Mood  then  takes 
its  longest  course  through  the  lungs  to  r^nm  to  the 
other  chamber  of  the  heart  again.  Now  the  seal's 
heart  resembles  that  of  an  infant  in  the  womb,  for 
the  .foramen  ovale  never  closes ;  and,  although  the 
blood  of  this  animal  commonly  circulates  through 
Qie  lungs,  yet  it  can  circulate  without  tlmir  assist- 
ance, as  was  observed  above,  by  a  shorter  way.* 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see  the  manna-  in  which 
this  animal  is  adapted  for  contiuning  under  wtUer; 
for,  being  under  no  immediate  necessity  of  breath- 
ing, the  vital  motions  are  still  carried  on  while  it 
continues  at  the  bottom ;  so  that  it  can  pursue  its 
prey  in  that  element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  ddi^ts 
and  advantages  of  ours. 

The  water  is  the   seal's  usual  habitation,  and 

*  I  have  fulloired  the  usual  observatiosB  of  n^bmlista  with  re- 
aped to  thejbramea  ovale  io  thia  snimal :  I  have  miuiy  reuoni, 
hoTrever,  to  indiue  me  to  think  that  ihojoramen  it  not  entirely 
open.    But  thii  u  not  the  place  for  a  critical  inquiry  of  tliii  kind. 
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.wbi^Ter  fiidli  it  can  cat(^.  Us  food.  Thongfa  not 
ecpud  Id  itwtinct  and  cuaning  to  lome  terresbial 
animabj  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  mute  tenants 
of.  that  element  in  which  it  chiefly  resides.  Al- 
though it  cau  coBtinoe  for  several  miDntes  under 
water,  yet  it  is  notable^  like  fishes^  to  remain  tha« 
ibr  any  length  of  time ;  and  a  seal  may  be  drowned 
like  any  other  teirestrial  animal.  Thas  it  seems 
auperior  in  some  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
elements,  and  inferior  in  many  more.  Although 
furnished  with  l^s,  it  is  in  tone  measure  deprived 
itf  all  the  advantage!  of  them.*  They  are ^ut  np 
within  its  body,  while  nothing  appears  but  tiie  es- 
tremiUet  of  tbem,  and  these  furnished  with  very 
little  motion^  but  to  serve  them  as  fins  in  the  water. 
The  hind-feet,  indeed,  being  turned  backwards, 
are  entirdy  usdess  upon  land ;  so  that  when  the 
animal  ia  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itself  forward 
like  a  reptile,  and  with  an  ^brt  more  painful.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  obliged  to  use  its  fore-feet,  whiob, 
though  very  short,  serve  to  give  it  such  a  degree  of 
swiftness,  that  a  man  cannot  readily  overtake  it; 
and  it  nins  towards  the  sea.  As  it  is  thus  awk- 
wardly formed  for  going  upon  land,  it  is  seldcHn 
found  at  any  distance  from  the  sea-diore,  bat  con* 
tinnes  to  bask  upon  the  rocks ;  and^  when  disturbed, 
always  plui^es  down  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

The  seal  is  a  social  animal,  and,  wherever  it 
frequents,  nambers  are  generaHy  seen  together. 
Th^  are  found  in  every  climate,  bat  in  the  north 
and  icy  seas  they  are  particularly  numerous.  It  it 
on  those  shores,  which  are  less  inhabited  than  ours, 
and  where  the  fish  resort  in  greater  abondance,  that 
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Utey  are  seen  by  thoasands,  like  Socki  ot  ibeep, 
basking  on  the  rocks,  and  stickling  tbeir  young. 
There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregwioiu  ani- 
mals ;  and,  if  an  enemy  appear,  instantly  plunge 
all  together  into  the  vrater.  In  fine  weatber  they 
more  usually  employ  thdr  time  in  fishing ;  and 
generally  come  on  shore  in  tempests  and  sttHma. 
The  seal  seems  tbe  only  animal  that  takes  delight  in 
these  tremendous  con6icts  of  Nature.  In  the  midst 
of  thunders  and  torrents,  when  every  other  creature 
takes  retiige  from  the  fui^  of  tbe  elements,  tbe 
seals  are  seen  by  thousands  sporting  along  the  shor^ 
and  delighted  with  the  universal  disorder.  This^ 
however,  may  arise  from  the  sea  being  at  that  time 
too  turbulent  for  them  to  reside  in ;  and  they  may 
then  particularly  come  upon  land,  when  unaUe  to 
resist  the  shock  of  tbeir  more  usual  elemmt 

As  seals  are  gregarious,  so  are  they  also  animals 
of  passage,  and  perhaps  tbe  only  quadrupeds  that 
migrate  from  one  part  of  tbe  world  to  another.  The 
generality  of  quadrupeds  are  contented  with  their 
native  plains  and  forests,  and  seldom  stray,  except 
wb«i  necessity  or  fear  impels  tbem.  But  seals 
change  their  habitation  ;  and  are  seen  in  vast  mul- 
titodea  directing  their  course  from  one  continent  to 
another.*  On  the  northern  coasts  of  Greenland 
they  are  seen  to  retire  in  July,  and  to  return  again  in 
September.  Tbis  time  it  is  supposed  they  go  in 
pursuit  of  food.  But  they  make  a  second  departure 
in  March  to  cast  tbeir  young,  and  return  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  young  and  all,  in  a  great  body 
together,  observing  in  tbeir  route  a  certain  fixed 
time  and  track,  like  birds  of  passage.  When  they 
*  Krantz,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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go  upon  this  expedition,  tbey  are  seen  in  great 
droves,  for  many  days  ttu^ther,  making  towards 
tbe  North,  taking  that  part  of  the  sea  most  free 
from  ice,  and  going  still  forward  into  those  seas 
where  man  cannot  tbllow.  In  what  manner  tbey 
return,  or  by  what  passage,  is  utterly  unknown  ;  it 
is  only  observed,  that  when  they  leave  the  crasts  to 
go  upon  this  expedition,  they  are  all  extremely  fat, 
but  on  their  return  tbey  come  home  excessively 
lean. 

The  females  in  oar  climate  bring  forth  in  winter, 
and  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand-bank,  rock, 
or  desolate  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  conti- 
oent.  When  they  suckle  their  young,  they  sit  up' 
on  their  hinder  legs,  while  these,  which  are  at  first. 
white  with  woolly  hair,  cling  to  the  teats,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  number,  near  the  navel.*  In  this 
manner  the  young  continue  in  tbe  place  where  tbey 
are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ;  after 
which  the  dam  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  and 
'  accustoms  them  to  swim  and  get  their  food  by  their 
own' industry.  As  each  litter  never  exceeds  above 
three  or  four,  so  the  animal's  cares  are  not  much  di- 
vided, and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  soon 
completed.  In  fact,  the  young  are  particularly 
docile ;  tbey  understand  the  mother's  voice  among 
the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  rest  of  the  old  onw ; 
they  mutually  assist  each  other  in  danger,  and  are 
perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  Thus  early  accus- 
tomed to  subjection,  they  continue  to  live  in  so- 
ciety, hunt  and  herd  tt^tbe'r,  and  have  a  variety  of 
tones,  by  which  they  encourage  to  pursue,  or  warn 
each  other  of  danger.  Some  compare  then-  voices 
*  Coeunt  in  littorp  regupinMEi  femina.    Lin.  Stst. 
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to  tbe  bleating  of  a  fiock  of  sbeep^  ihterrapted  n<np 
and  then  by  the  barking  of  angry  dogs,  and  sefne- 
titnes  the  shriller  notes  of  a  cat.*  All  along  the 
Aore,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  rock,  of  which  N 
takes  posseseionj  and  where  it  sleeps  when  fktigned 
with  fishing,  uninterrupted  by  any  of  the  rest.  The 
only  season  when  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsf^e 
them,  is  that  when  they  feel  the  influences  of  nata- 
ral  desire.  They  then  fight  most  desperately  ;  and 
the  male  that  is  victonoos  keeps  all  the  females  to 
himself.  Their  combats  on  these  occasions  are 
managed  with  great  obstinacy,  and  yet  great  justice : 
two  are  never  seen  to  fall  upon  one  together ;  hut 
each  has  its  antagonist,  and  alt  fight  an  eqnal  battle, 
ii&  one  alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  lo«ig  the 
females  continue  pregnant ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  time  which  intervenes  between  their  depar* 
fare  from  the  Crreenland  coasts  and  their  return, 
^y  cannot  go  above  seven  or  eight  months  at  A« 
farthest.  How  long  this  animal  lives  is  ^o  un- 
known :  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  in  Ireland  kept 
two  of  them,  which  he  had  taken  very  young,  in 
his  house  for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared  to  havo 
file  marks  of  age  at  tbe  time  I  saw  them,  for  tbey 
were  grown  grey  about  the  muzzle ;  and  it  e  very 
probable  tbey  did  not  live  many  years  longer.  In 
tiieir  natural  state  the  old  ones  are  seen  very  &t  and 
torpid,  separated  from  the  rest,  and,  as  it  shoaU 
leem,  incapable  of  procreation. 

As  their  chief  food  is  fi^,  so  they  are  very  ex- 
pert at  pursuing  and  catching  it.     In  those  j^oea 
where  the  herrings  are  seen  in  shoala,  (he  seak  &•• 
*  Liantei  Sj^t. 
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qoent  aild  destroy  QteA  by  tboosdnds.  When  tlm 
herring  retires,  Ute  seal  it  thm  obliged  td  hnnt  after 
fiBh  t^t  are  stroDger.  emd  more  capable  of  evadit^ 
^  parsuit:*  bowerer,  they  are  very  swift  ia  deep 
miters,  dive  with  great  rapidity,  aiid>  wbile_  the 
qwctatoreyes  the  spot  at  whicb  they  disappear,  tbfey 
are  aeen  to  ^merge  at  above  a  haodred  yivds  di6- 
taDCQ.  The  weaker  fisbesj  therefore,  have  no  o^er 
BifStnB  to  escape  their  tyranny,  but  by  darting  into 
the  shallows.  The  seal  has  been  seen  to  pnrsae  a 
niuLkt,  which  it  a  swift  swimmer,  and  to  turA  it 
to  and  fro,  in  deep  water,  as  a  hound  does  a  hare 
on  land.  The  mullet  has  been  seen  trying  every  art 
<^  evasion ;  and  at  last  swimming  into  shallow 
water,  in  hopes  of  escaping.  There,  however^  the 
seal  followed;  so  that  the  little  animal  had  no  cHh&B 
way  left  to  escape,  but  to  Uirow  itself  on  one  side* 
by  which  means  it  darted  into  shoaler  water  than  it 
could  have  swam  in  with  the  belly  undermost ;  and 
thus  at  last  it  got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  Uie  tyrants  of  the  element  in 
which  they  chiefly  rewde,  so  they  are  not  very  fear- 
ful even  upon  land,  except  on  those  shores  which 
wre  thickly  inhabited,  and  from  whence  they  have 
been  frequently  pursued.  Along  the  desert  coasts 
where  they  are  seldom  interrupted  by  man,  they 
seem  to  be  very  bold  and  courageous ;  if  attacked 
yith  stones,  like  dogs,  they  bite  such  as  are  thrown 
against  them ;  if  encountered  more  closely,  they  make 
a  desperate  resistance,  and,  while  ttiey  have  any  life, 
attempt  to  annoy  th&r  enemy.  Some  have  been 
known,  even  while  they  were  skinning,  to  turn 
retand  and  seize  their  butchers ;  birt  they  are  geno- 
•  Biitiih  Zoology,  tA  i.  p.  75. 
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rally  dispatched'  hy  a  stennlng  blow  on  the  bote: 
They  usaally  sleep  sooodly  where  not  frequently 
disturbed;  and  that  isthetimie  when  the  hunters 
surprize  them..  The  Europeans ~  who  go  iato  tibe- 
Greenland  seas  upon  the  wh^'fi^ery,  surroiindthem 
with  nets,  and  knock  them  on  the  head ;  but  the 
GreenlanderSj  who  are  unprovided  with  so  expen- 
sive an  apperatns,  destroy  them  in  a  different  man- 
ner. One  of  these  little  men  paddles  away  iti-bis 
boat,  and  when  hesees  aseal  asleep  on  the  side  of  a 
rock,  darts  his  lance,  and  that  with  such  unerring 
aim,  that  it  never  fails  to  bury  its  point  in  the  ani- 
mal's side.  The  seal  feeling  itself  wounded,  instanUy 
plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  lance  add  all,  iuto 
the  sea,  and  dives  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  lance  has 
a  bladder  tied  to  one  end,  which  keeps  buoyant, 
and  resists  the  animal's  descent ;  so  that  every  time 
'he  seal  rises  tO  the  top  of  the  weto*,  the  Green- 
landn'  strikes  it  with  his  oar,  until  he  at  last  i^- 
patches  it.  But,  in  our  climate,  the  seals  are  much 
more  wary,  and  seldom  suffer  the  hunters  to  come 
hear  them.  They  are  often  seen  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  Cornish  coast,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  upon  the 
maccessible  cliffs,  left  dry  by  the  tide.  There  they 
continue,  extremely  watchful,  and  never  sleep  long 
without  moving,  seldom  longer  than  a  minute;  for 
then  they  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  see  no  dan- 
gers, they  lie  down  again,  raising  and  reclining  their 
heads  alternately,  at  intervals  of  aboat  a  minute 
each.  The  only  method,  therefore,  that  can  be 
taken,  is  to  shoot  them  ;  if  they  chance  to  escape, 
they  hasten  towards  the  deep,  flinging  stones  and 
dirt  behind  them  as  they  scramble  along,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  their  pain  or  ^eir  fears,  by 
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tte  Inofit  diet^esi^  cp^;  il  they  faappeo  to  be-ovcm 
t^ieii,  tbey  Rn^e  a  vigorous  resistance. -w^'tiniij 
febt and  teeth  tilJ  they  are  killed:  -  '.■*  \\-yji 

-  The  seal  is  tdcen  for  the  sake'of  its  Bkin,.ttnil  foit 
the<Hl  its  iat  yields.  The  fotmer  seHs.foDa^utf 
fottr  idiillings ;  and,  nhen  dresaedy.is  very  tne&l'in 
covering  traoks^  making '  waistcoats,  sbotr-poadiesy 
and  several  other  conveniences.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables  of  the 
^reat.  At  a  feast  provided  by  Archbishop  Nevill, 
for  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  twelve  seals 
and  piM-poisea  provided^  among  other  extraordinary 
rarities. 

,  As  a  variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  mention-  ^e 
SeaLion,  describedin  Anson's  Voyages.  This  is  niucTj 
larger  thanany  of  the  former ;  being  from  eleven  to 
ei^teen  feet  long. .  It  is  so  fat,  that  when  the  skin 
is  taken  off,  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  roand 
the  body.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  sealj 
not  only  in  its  size,  but  also  in  its'  food ;  for  it  js  often 
iseen  to  graze  along  the  shore,  and  to  feed  upon  the 
long  grass  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of  brooks. 
Its  cry  is  very  various,  sometimes  resembling  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  the  grunting 
of  the  bog.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of  the 
seal  J&mily. 

[^This  animal  is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
large  mane  which  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
male,  and  from  which  it  has  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  tiie  sea-lion.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  a  full-g^wn  male  will  weigli  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  They  reside  in 
families  distinct  from  the  common  seal^  each  male 
having  from  two  to  four  females,  which  he  treats 
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v^  mdch  a£B»^«*-  Tbey  (loDot.a»liB>be«Dn^ 
poMdj  gntze  ob  shore  j  but  their  f*od  contpsto  efti 
lirely  of  fish,  penguibs.  «bi  mwine  AQinfaU.,  Diiring 
the  keuon  «i  lurettdiog  iMy  ue  stud  Co  &8t  for  a 
loag  trroe,  «nd  .to  becon«  exbremely  enwitfated ; 
tiiey  nmllow;  howerer,  i^t  imtdrralij  ktrge  sttittes,  £01 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Uie  stomach  diatcn4ed.[^ 


7%»  Morse,* 
The  Morse  is  an  aniffld  of  the  seat  kind ;   hat 


numerous  than  at  present ;  and  the  savage  natives  of 

£•  The  Mowe  and  the  Manati,  with  all  their  tribe,  kare  no 
frcnt  teedi  Id  each  jaw,  in  the  full-groWo  animal ;  in  the  upper 
jair  there  are  two  tuake,  which  generally  project  downwards  far 
beyond  the  mouth:  the  grinders  have  wrinkled  eurraces :  the  lips 
■re  doubled ;  and  the  hind-feet  unite  at  the  extreimt;  of  the 
bodyiiitoafciniJoffin.] 
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die  coasts  of  Greenhmd  destroyed  them  is  uodk 
greater  qiiantitiM  before  those  atm  were  visited  by 
fiaropeiD  ships  upon  the  wbale-fisheryj  than  now. 
Wbe^er  these  animals  have  been  since  actaaUy 
thinned  by  the  fishers,  or  hare  remored  tO  some  more 
cKstant  and  nnfrequented  shores,  is  aot  known  ;  but 
MTtain  it  is,  that  the  Greenlandcn>  who  once  had 
plenty,  are  now  obliged  to  toil  mwe  assidooDily  for 
wbsistence ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  their  provisions 
detreasee,  1^  they  live  mostly  apoa  Mais,  the  nunsbcrs 
of  that  poor  pet^Ie  are  every  day  diminishing.  At 
to  the  teeth,  they  are  generally  from  two  to  ibiret 
feet  long ;  and  the  ivory  is  mmdk  more  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  depbant,  being  whiter  and  harder.  The 
fishers  have  been  known  form^ly  to  kill  tlvee  or 
foor  hundred  at  once ;  and  along  those  shores  wbore 
they  chiefly  ft'equented,  their  bones  are  still  seen  I^Ag 
in  prodigious  quantities,  in  this  manner  a  sup{:4f  of 
provisions,  which  would  have  supported  the  Onen^ 
land  nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a  few  years, 
sacrificed  to  those  who  did  not  use  them,  but  who 
sought  them  for  the  purposes  of  avarice  and 
luxury  ! 

[Gaptfun  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage  to  America, 
aaya,  that  "  they  lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds, 
huddling  over  one  another  Hke  swine  ;  and  roar  or 
bray  so  vety  loud,  that  in  tiie  night,  or  foggy  ' 
weather,  th^  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of^e  ice 
before  we  coald  see  it.  We  never  found  the  whole 
herd  asleep,  some  being  always  upon  the  wat^ 
These,  on  Ae  approach  of  the  boat,  woald  wdia 
those  next  to  Qtem;  and  the  alarm  being  thus 
gradually  OHiimunicated,  the  whele  herd  wovid  be 
awi&e  preteotiy.    Bat  they  wera  seldom  in  a  hnrrjr 
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fo  get  way,  till  after  tltey  had  been  once  find  at. 
They  then  would  tumble  .over  one  another  into  the 
8ea>  in  the  greatest  confusion.  And  if  we  did.,cu3t> 
at  the  first  dischai^  kill  those  we  fired  at,  We 
generidly  lost  ^theni,  thdugh  mortally  wtmoded. 
They  did  noi  appear  to  as  to  be  tht^ '  dangerotie 
bnim^  .which  some  authors  hare  described' ;>  not 
even  whoi  attacked.  They  are  rather  more  so  in 
a^pearance^  than  in  reality.  Vast  nnmbers  of  them 
would  fdlow  and  come  close  up  to  the  boats ;  bdt 
the  flash  of  a  musket  in  the  pan,  or  even  the  bare 
pranting  at  one  of  them,  would  send  them  down  in 
an  instant.  The  female  will  defend  the  young  to 
the  very  last/  and  at  the  expence  of  her  own  hfe, 
whether  in  the  water. or  upon  the  ice.  Nor  will 
the  young  one.quit  the  dam,  though  she  be  dead; 
so  that  if  one  is  killed,  the  other  is  certain  prey. 
The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  the  young  one 
between  her  fore  fins."] 


The  Manati. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  an  animal  Ui^ 
terminates  the  boundary  between  quadrupeds  and 
fishes.  Instead  of  a  creature  preying  among  the 
deeps,  and  retiring  upon  land  for  repose  or  refresh- 
ment, we  have  here  an  animal  that  nevec  leaves  the 
water,  and  is  enabled  to  live  only  there.  It  cannot 
he  called  a  quadruped,  as  it  Ins  but  two  legs  only  ; 
nor  can  it  be  called  a  fish,  as  it  is  covered  with  hair. 
In  short,  it  fiirms  the  link  that  unites  those  two 
greaC  tribes  to' each  other;  'and  may  be  indiacri- 
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minatcly  called  the  last  of  beasts,  at  the  first  of 
fishes. 

We  have  seen  tbe  seal  approaching  nearly  to  the 
aquatic  tribes,  by  baring'  its  hind  legs  thrown  back 
on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  forming  something'  that 
resembled  the  tail  of  a  fish ;  bat  upoii  examining  tbe 
skeleton  of  that  animal,  its  title  to  Uie  rank  of  a 
quadruped  was  observed  plainly  to  appear,  having 
all  the  bones  of  tbe  hinder  legs  and  feet  as  complete 
asany  other  animal  whatsoever. 

Bat  we  are  now  come  to  a  creature  that  not  only 
wanta  the  external  appearance  of  hinder  legs,  but, 
when  examined  internally,  will  be  found  to  want  them 
'  altogether.  The  manati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  the  head 
and  the  body  like  the  seal ;  it  has  also  the  fore  legs  or 
hands  preUy  much  in  the  same  manner,  short  and 
webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only :  these  also  are 
shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  former  animal,  and 
placed  nearer  the  head ;  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
assist  its  motions  upon  land.  But  it  is  in  the  hinder 
parte  that  it  chiefly  differs  from  all  others  of  the  sea] 
kind ;  for  tbe  tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a  fish,  being 
spread  oat  broad  like  a  fan,  and  wanting  even  the 
vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make  the  legs  and  feet 
in  others  of  its  kind.  The  largest  of  these  are  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  length ;  the  skin  is  blackish,  very 
tough  and  hard ;  when  cut,  as  black  as  ebony ;  and 
there  are  a  few  hairs  scattered,  like  bristles,  of  about 
an  Inch  long.  The  eyes  are  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  animal's  bead ;  and  the  ear-holes,  for  it 
has  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
admit  a  pin's  head.  The  tongue  is  so  short,  that 
some  have  pretended  it  has  none  at  all ;  and  the 
teeth  are  composed  only  of  two  solid  white  bones, 
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runaiDg  the  whole  I«agth  of  boUi  jaWfl^  and  ibrnwtl 
merely  for  chevriog;,  and  not  tearing  its  veg^ble 
food.  The  female  haa  breasti  placed  forward^ 
fike  thoae  of  a  woman  ;  and  ibe  brings  forth  b<^ 
one  at  a  time :  Uiu  she  bdds  with  her  ptan  to  hvt 
Ikhumq  ;  there  it  stickB.  and  ftcconipanies  ha  where- 
erer  she  goes. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  am^ibtous,  as 
it  nerer  entirely  leares  Uie  water,  only  advancing 
the  head  oat  of  the  ttreamj  to  nach  the  grass  on 
the  river  sides.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  vegeta- 
bles; and  therefore  it  is  never  found  iar  in  the 
open  sea,  bnt  chiefly  in  the  large  rivers  o(  South 
America :  and  often  above  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  ocean.  It  is  also  fonnd  in  the  seas  near  Kam- 
tadiatka,  and  feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near 
the  shore.  There  are  likewise  level  greens  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  of  the  Indian  bays,  and  Ihere  the  manatis 
arebarmlessly  seen  grazing  among  turtles  and  other 
cmstaceoQs  fishes,  neither  giving  nor  fearing  any 
disturbance.  These  animals,  when  unmolested,  keep 
together  in  Targe  companies,  and  surround  their 
yoDDg  ones.*  They  bring  forth  most  commonly  in 
autumn ;  and  it  is  supposed  they  go  with  young 
eighteen  months,  for  the  time  of  generation  ia  in 
spring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the  only 
noise  H  makes,  is  by  fetching  its  breath.  Its  inter- 
nal parts  somewhat  resemUe  those  of  a  horse ;  its 
intestines  being  longer,  in  proportion,  than  those  of 
any  other  creature,  the  horse  only  excepted. 

The  &t  of  the  manati,  which  lies  nnder  theekin, 

*  Acta  Petropolhain. 
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^Ama  exposed  to  the  npn  fau  «  fine  imdl  (md  tasta. 
and  &r  exceeds  the  fat  of  any  sea  aDiind ;  it  has 
Ihh  peculiar  property,  that  the  .heat  of  the  nm  mil 
»Dt  spoil  it,  nor  make  it  growisncid;  its  taste  is  like 
tteoilofavatalnioDds;  and  it  will  serve  Twy  weQ» 
i&  ail  caws,  instead  of  bi^er :  any  qoantity  may  be 
tidun  inwardly  with  safely,  for  it  has  no  other  effect 
than  keepiijg^  the  body  opea.  The  fiit  «f  the  tail 
is  of  a  faardOT  conustence ;  and,  when  boiled,  is 
nwre  ddicate  than  the  former.  The  lean  is  like 
beef,  but  more  red ;  and  may  be  kept  a  long  while, 
in  the  hottest  days,  without  tainting.  It  takes  ap  a 
long  time  in  boiling ;  and,  when  done,  eats  like  beef. 
The  fiitofthe  young  one  is  like  poric;  the  lean  is  like 
veal ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  probable  that 


Of  all  the  treasures  in  Natural  History,  with 
which  the  New  World  is  gradually  enriching  our 
stock,  it  is  probable  that  none  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered, differing  so  much  in  its  general  appearance 
from  every  other  known  quadruped,  as  the  Duck- 
billed Platypus.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
and  was  first  de»cribed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Natu. 
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Tslist't  Miacellany,  fitnn  a  specimen  in  the  poase*- 

.sioD  of  Mr.  Dobson. 

"  Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  knoiroi  it  seems  the 
most  exti^rdJDary  in  its  conformation ;  exhibiting 
&e  perfect  resemblance  -  of  the  beak  of  a  daA, 
en^afited  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  So  accnmtc 
is  the  similitude,  that  at  first  vievr,  it  natntally 
^^cites  the  idea  of  some  deceptive  preparation  hy 
artificial  means:  the  very  epidermis,  proportion, 
serratures,  manner  of  opening,  and  other  particnlars 
of  the  beak  of  a  shoveller,  or  the  broad-billed  species 
of  duck,  presenting  themselves  to  the  view ;  nor  is 
it  wittioot  the  most  minute  and  rigid  examioationi 
that  we  can  pei-suade  oursdves  of  its  being  the  real 
beak  or  snout  of  a  quadruped. 

"  The  body  is  depressed,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick,  soft,  and  beaver-like  fur;  and  is  of.  a 
moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of.  a  somewhttf 
ferruginous  white  beneath.  The  head  is  ilattigh, 
and  rather  small  than  large  ;  the  mouth  or  snout, 
as  before  observed,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of 
some  broad-billed  species  of  duck,  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  such ;  round  the  base  is  a  flat  circular 
membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or  wider  below  than 
above  ;  viz.  below  near  the  fifth  of  an  inch,  and 
above  an  eighth.  The  tail  is  flat,  furry  like  the 
body,  rather  short  and  obtuse,  with  an  almost  bifid 
termination :  it  is  broader  at  the  base ;  and  gra- 
dually lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  ia 
length :  its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the 
.beak,  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches :  of  the 
beak  an  inch  and  a  half.     The  legs  are  very  short. 
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termtqatidg  in  a  iNnoad  web,  which  od  the  fore-feet 
extends  to  a  considerable  distant^  beyond  the  claws ; 
but  on  tbe  hind-feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the 
roots  of  the  claws.  On  the  fore-feet  are  five  claws> 
straight,  strong,  and  sharp  pointed ;  the  two  ex- 
terior ones  somewhat  shorter  than  the  three  middle 
tfaee. '  On  the  hind-feet  are  six  claws,  longer,  and 
more  inclining  to  a  curved  form  than  those  of  the 
fore-feet :  the  exteriw  toe  and  claw  are  considera- 
bly shorter  than  the  four  middle  ones :  the  interior 
or  sixth  is  seated  much  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and 
resembles  a  strong  sharp  spur.  All  the  legs  are 
hairy  above;  the  fore-feet  are  naked  both  above 
and  below ;  but  the  hind-feet  are  hairy-above,  and 
naked  below.  The  internal  edges  of  the  nnder 
mandible,  (which  is  narrower  than  the  upper)  are 
serrated  or  channelled  with  numerous  strife,  as  in  a 
duck's  bill.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  round,  and 
are  sitQated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
tip  of  the  bill,  and  are  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
distant\  from  each  other.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  teeth ;  the  palate  is  removed,  but  seems  to  have 
resembled  that  of  a  duck  :  the  tongue  also  is  want- 
ing in  the  specimen.  The  ears,  or  auditory  fora- 
mina, are  placed  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
eyes ;  they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes,  of  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  there  being  no  ex- 
ternal ear.  On  the  upper  part  of , the  head,  on  each 
side,  a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  situated  two 
smallish  oval  white  spots ;  in  the  lower  part  of 
each  of  which  are  embedded  the  eyes,  or  at  least 
the  parts  allotted  to  the  animal  for  some  kind  of 
vision ;  for  from  the  thickness  of  the  fur  and  the 
smallness  of  the  organs,  they  seem  to  have  been 
TOl.  ni.  T 
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but  obscurely  calculated  for  distinct  vision  ;  and 
are  probably  like  those  of  moles,  and  some  crtber 
animals  of  that  tribe  ;  or  jKrhaps  even  sabcataBe- 
oas ;  the  whole  apparent  diameter  of  the  cavity  in 
which  they  wen  placed,  not  ezceediag  the  teath  of 
an  inch. 

"  When  we  consider  (ht  general  form  of  this  ant- 
ma),  and  particiriariy  its  bUl  and  webbed  feet,  we 
ShatI  readfly  pereeive  that  it  must  be  a  resident  in 
watery  situations ;  that  it  baa  the  habit  of  dig^iog 
or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  undt* 
ground ;  and  that  its  food  consists  of  aqaatic  pbntt 
and  animals.  This  is  all  at  present  that  can  be 
reasonably  guessed  at :  future  observations,  made 
in  its  native  regions,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  n« 
more  ample  information,  and  vil\  make  us  fiiUy 
acquainted  wKh  the  natural  history  of  an  animal 
which  differs  so  widely  from  aH  o^»  qoadmpeds, 
and  which  verifies  in  a  most  slriking  manner  the 
observation  of  Boffbn,  '  that  whatever  was  pos- 
sible for  nature  to  produce  has  actually  been' pro- 
duced.' 

"  On  a  subject  so  extraordinary  as  the  present,  a 
degree  of  scepticism  is  not  only  pardonable  bat 
faudable ;  and  I  ought  perhaps  to  acknowledge, 
that  I  almost  doubt  the  testimony  of  my  own  eye?, 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  animal's  bedc; 
yet  must  confess,  that  I  can  perceive  no  appearance 
of  any  deceptive  preparation ;  and  the  edges  of  ^e 
gape  of  tiie  mouth,  the  insertion,  &c.  when  tried 
by  the  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  aa  to  render 
every  part  completely  moveable,  seem  perfectly 
natural ;   nor  can  the  njost  accurate  examination  of 
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^Epeti  aaatoniite  discover  my  dec^tioa  in  tlus ' 
particultr." 

Otlier  tpectmein  bave  been  brought  iato  tins 
conntry,  by  wbich  all  doubts  of  its  bekig  «  peculiar 
and  d^Unet  ^jua^aped  are  satisftutorily  removed. 
Mr.  Hotoe  examined  «se  ^m  the  nasewn  of  Sur 
Joseph  Banks  ;  and  discovered  that  the  beak  nai 
not  ^u>  XMudi  of  the  aoimal,  but  aacvcly  a  prejectiea 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose  «ad  palate  instead  of  front 
teeth :  -  tfaat  the  cavity  of  the  month  was  seated 
behind  this  bill-Kke  projectionj  and  coiitaiBed  two 
grinden  «a  -each  'iride  in  botti  jaws:  die  tongya 
hardly  hrif  an  iticb  long;,  and  capdile  «f  h&ag 
framilMofbemmith  entirely.  It  isprobaMe  tbere- 
fore,  Aat  the  animal  conveys  its  prey,  by  meaaa  <tf 
SQction  throi^  ^is  bill-like  prefnsion,  into  Mi 
pr^er  aoaOi.] 


CHAP.   IX. 


Of  Ammah  of  the  Mankiy  Kmi.* 

C^UADRUPEDS  may  be  considered  as  a  nn- 
meroos  ^oupe,  terminated  on  every  side  by  some 
that  bat  in  part  deserve  the  name,  Or  on6  qi^r- 
ter  we  see  a  tribe  covered  with  quills,  or  furnished 
with  wings,  that  lift  fhem  among  the  inhabitants  of 

:  '(*  13ieBaJnulu>ftbii<T«c3rexteiNii*eQn:i3ysr»diel£iigaiAed, 

tberAsin  Ae^iiixi£Q month;  |Ji«.caAincJeetharelongprtliaoth« 
rett,  and  a  little  dUtaot  from  the  grinders :  Ihe  {[rindetr  at» 
obtiue.] 
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air ;  on  aoother,  we  belidd  a  ditersity  do&ed 
frith  scales  and  shells,  to  rank  with  insects;  and 
stiD,  on  a  third,  we  see  Uiem  descending  into  (he 
waters,  to  live  among  the  mute  tenants  of  that 
dement.  We  now  come  to  a  numerous  tribe,  :tbat/ 
leaving  the  brute  creation,  seem  to  make  approaches 
BTen  to  htimanity ;  that  bear  an  awkwEuil  resem- 
Uance  of  the  human  form,  and  discover  some  &iat 
efforts  at  intellectual  sagacity. 
.  Animals  of  the  monkey  class  are  furnished  with 
hands  instead  of  paws :  their  ears,  eyes,  eye-lids, 
lips,  and  breasts,  are  like  those  of  mankind ;  their 
internal  conformation  also  bears  some  ^tant  like- 
ness ;  and  the  wh(de  offers  a  picture  Uiat  may  well 
mortify  the  pride  of  such  «s  make  their  persona  akne 
the  principal  object  of  Uieir  admiration. 

These  approaches,  however,  are  gradual;  and 
some  bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boasted  form  more 
strongly  than  others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  see  the  whole  external  ma- 
chine strongly  impressed  with  the  human  likeness, 
andcapableofthesameexertions;  thesewalk upright, 
want  a  tail,  have  fleshy  posteriors,  have,  calves  to 
their  1^,  and  feet  neariy  like  oars. 

In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a  more  distant 
approach  to  the  human  form ;  the  quadruped  mir- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  animal's  figure :  these  gene- 
rally go  upon  all  fours ;  but  some,  when  upright, 
ere  as  tall  as  a  man;  they  have  short  tails,  long 
snouts,  and  are  possessed  of  brutal  fierceness. 

The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a  step  forthw : 
these.are  mudi  less  Unn  the  former,  with  tails  aa 
long,  or  longer,  than  their  bodies;   and  flattish 
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Iiartly^  the  Makt  and  Opossum  kind,  seem  to 
lose  all  resemblance  of  the  human  figure,  except  in' 
teving  hands :  their  noses  are  lengthened  out,  like 
ihose  of  quadrupeds,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies 
foleSiy  different  from  the  human ;  however,  as  they 
^rasp  their -food,  or  other  objects,  wiUi  one  hand, 
which  quadrupeds  cannot  do,  this  single  similitude 
gives  them  an  air  of  sagacity,  to  which  they  have 
scarcely  any  othet  pretensions. 

From  this  slight  snrvey  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
one  general  description  will  not  serve  for  ani- 
mals BO  very  difierent  from  each  other :  nevertheless,' 
k  would  be  ft  t  degree,  as  their 

varieties  are  si  heir  diff»ences  so 

small,  togoth  leacriptionofeach. 

Id  this  case  it  ve  a  history  of  the 

foremost  in  ea  le  time  marking  the 

distinctions  in  every  species.  By  thi^  we  shall  avoid 
a  tedious  repetition  of  similar  chfuuctersj  and  con- 
rider  the  manners  and  the  oddities  of  this  fimtastic 
tribe  i  of  view;    where  we  shall 

perceii  ey  approach  to  the  humau 

figure,  bey  benefit  by  the  approxl- 

xnation 

The  I  Ape  kind  is  the  Oarang 

Outanf  of  the  Woods.    This  name 

seems  to  have  been  given  to  various  animals,  agree- 
ing in  one  common  character  of  walking  upright, 
'but  coming  from  different  countries,  and  of  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  and  powers.  The  Troglodyte  of 
Bontius,  the  Drill  of  Purchas,  and  tite  Pigmy  of 
Tyson,  have  all  received  this  general  name ;  and 
ha>e  been  ranked,  by  some  naturalists,  under  one 
^neral  description.    It  we  read  the  accnuita  of 
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many  remote  travellera,  ander  ^ns  name  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  formidable  aoioMlj  from  six  to  ei|^ 
feet  hrgb ;  if  we  examine  the  books  of  sncb  a»  bave 
described  it  nearer  home,  we  find  it  a  pi^y  not 
above  three.  In  this  diversity  we  must  be  content 
to  bloid  their  various  descriptioas  into  one  general 
wccoant ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 
ao  reason,  to  doubt  any  of  their  relations^  {dthough 
we  are  puzzled  which  to  follow. 

The  Ourang  Outang,  whkh  of  all  other  aaimals 
most  nearly  approaches  to  the  human  raGe,  is  seen  of 
diSerent  uzes,  from  three  to  seven  feet  higb>.  in 
^nendj  however,  its  stature  is  less  thaa  that  of  a 
man;  bat  its  strength  and  agiUty  much  gvcaAer. 
Travellers  who  bave  seen  various  kinds  of  these 
Bnimals  in  their  native  solitudes,  give  us  surmising 
rdationa  of  their  force,  their  swiftness,  their  address^, 
ftnd  their  feracity.  Naturalists  who  bave  tdwerved 
tiieir  form  and  manners  at  home,  have  been  as  much 
•track  with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  dispo- 
iitions ;  with  their  appearance  aad  con&Ntmatioo.  so 
neuijr  haman.  Of  the  smallest  sort  of  these  animals 
we  have  had  several,  at  diSerent  times^  brought 
into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike ;  bat  that  observed 
by  I>.  Tyson,  is  the  best  kuown^  having  been 
described  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

The  animal  which  was  described  by  thfit  learned, 
physician,  was  broagbt  from  Angola  ia>  Airica, 
whiere  it  had  been  taken  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
AMtntry,  in  company  with  »  female  af  the  safne  kind, 
that  *ed  I^  ihe  way.  The,  body  was  covered 
with  hair,  whidi  was  of  a  eeal-bkck  colour,  uok 
naembling  human  hair  than,  that  of  bvutes.  IF 
Jbott.  a   still   atconger  .  siaiilitud»  in  iti-  diSeMWt 
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lenglhft;  fot  in  those  places  where  it  ia  lengast  on 
Iha  humaD  specie»j  it  was  ako  longest  in  this ;  as  on. 
the  bead,  the  upper  tip,  the  chin,  and  the  pubes, 
The  face  was  like  tbat  of  a  man,  Ibe  forehead 
larger,  and  the  head  round.  The  upper  and  lowei 
jaw  were  not  so  prominent  as  in  monkies ;  but  flat, 
like  those  of  a  man.  The  ears  were  like  those  of 
a  man  in  most  respects-;  and  the  teeth  had  more  rer 
semblance  to  the  human,  than  those  of  any  other 
creature.  The  bending  of  the  arms  and'tegs  were 
juat  tiie  same  as  in  a  man ;  and,  in  short,  the  animal^ 
at  first  view,  presented  a  figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  U>  diseoKP  iCs  diSerences,  it  was  nece»< 
■ary  to  take  a  chmee  wtvey ;  andthen  the  itnperfeo- 
tions  of  k»  form  beg;an  to  appear.  The  first  obn- 
ons'difference  was- in  the  flatncM  of  the  nose;  the 
next  in  the  lowness  of  the  forehead,  and  the  want- 
ing the  prominence  of  the  chin.  The  edra-were  pro- 
pftrtioHEibly  toa  lai^ ;  the  eyes  too  close  to  .each 
other ;  and  the  interv^  between  the  nose  and  mouth 
too  great.  The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the 
thi^M  being  too  short,  and  the  arms  too  long ;  in 
the  thumb  being  too  littK  a^id  the  palm  pf  the  hand 
too  narrow.  The  feet  also  were  rather  more  like 
ban^  than  feet ;  and  the  animal,  if  we  may  judge 
'  from  ^e  figure,  bent  too  nuch  upon  its-  haunches. 
When  thiff  creature  was  examined  anatomically, 
ft  surprising  similitude  was  seen  to  prevail  in  its  in- 
ternal conformation'.  It  differed  from  man  in  the 
pumber  of  its  ribs,  having  thirteen ;  whereas,  in 
nQnj  tiiere  are  but  twelve.  The  vertebne  of  the 
neck:,  aka  were  ahorUt,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
navrowefj  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the 
fcidnies  were  rounder^  the  urinary  and  gall  bladden 
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\^ere  longer  and  smallerj  and  Ae  ureters  of  a  difier* 
ent  li^re.  Sacfa  were  tfie  principal  distinctions 
between  the  internal  parts  of  thisanimal  and  those  of 
man  ;  in  almost  every  thing  else  they  were  entirely 
agd  exactly  the  same,  and  discovered  an  astonishing 
congmity.  Indeed,  many  parts  were  so  muCh 
alike  in  conformation,  that  it  might  have  excited 
wonder  how  they  were  productive  of  such  few  ad- 
vantages. The  tongue,  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  were  the  same,  and  yet  the  animal  was  dumb ; 
the  brain  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  with  that 
of  man,  and  yet  the  creature  wanted  reason  :  an 
evident  proof  (as  M.  BuSbn  finely  observes])  that 
no  disposition  of  matter  will  give  mind ;  and  that 
the  body,  how  nicely  soever  formed,  is  formed  in 
vain,  when  there  is  not  infitsed  a  son!  to  direct  its 
operations. 

Having  thus  taken  a  comparative  view  of  this 
creature  with  man,  what  follows  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  general  description.  This  anim^ 
was  very  hairy  all  behind,  from  the  head  down- 
wards ;  and  the  hair  so  thick,  that  it  covered  the  skin 
almost  from  being  seen :  but  in  all  parts  before,  the 
hair  was  much  thinner,  the  skin  every  where  ap- 
peared; and  in  some  places  it  was  almost  bare.' 
When  it  went  on  all  fours,  as  it  was  sometimes  seen 
to  do,  it  appeared  all  hairy  ;  when  it  went  erect, 
it  appeared  before  less  hairy,  and  more  like  a  man. 
Its  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal  was  blade, 
much  more  resembled  that  of  men  than  the  fur  of 
brutes ;  for,  in  the  latter,  besides  their  longJnir, 
there  is  usually  a  finer  and  shorter  intermixed ;  but 
in  the  ourang  outang  it  was  all  of  a  kind;  only 
about  thepubes  the  hair  was  greyish,  seemed  longer. 
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and  somewhat  different;  as  also  on  Uie. upper  lip 
and  chin,  where  it  was  greyish,  like  the  hair  of  a 
beard.  The  face,  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet« 
were  without  hair ;  and  so  was  most  part  of  the 
f(»ehead :  but  down  the  sides  of  the  face^  the  hair 
was  thick,  it  being  there  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  which  exceeded  thai  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  In  the  palms  of  its  hand  were  remark- 
able those  lines  which  are  nsn^Iy  taken  notice  of  in 
palmistry ;  and,  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  those  spir^ 
lines  observed  in  man.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were 
as  long  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  toes  upon 
these. were  as  long  as  the  fingers;  the  middle  toe 
was  the  longest  of  all,  and  the  whole  foot  differed 
from  the  human.  The  hinder  feet  beingthus  formed 
as  hands,  the  animal  often  used  them  as  sudi ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  made  use  of  its  hands 
instead  of  feet.  The  breasts  appeared  small  and  shri- 
velled, but  exactly  like  those  of  a  roan  :  the  navd 
also  appeared  very  fair,  and  in  exact  disposition, 
being  neither  harder  nor  more  prominent  than  what 
is  usually  seen  in  children.  Sach  is  the  description 
of  this  extraordinary  creature ;  to  which  little  has 
been  added  by  succeeding  observers,  except  that  the 
colonr  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary  :  in  that 
described  by  Edwards  it  was  of  a  reddish  brown. 

From  a  picture  so  like  that  of  the  human  species, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  corresponding 
mind ;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  of  these  animals 
as  have  been  shown  in  Europe,  have  discovered  a 
degree  of  imitation  beyond  what  any  quadruped  can 
arrive  at. 

That  of  Tyson  was  a  gentle,  fond,  harmless  crea- 
ture.   In  its  passage  to  England,  those  that  it  knew 
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tm  ship-board  it  would  cinbiace  with  (he  gresteat 
teaderoesBi  opeiring  their  boBOBii>  and  clasping  iti 
bands  sbont  them.  Monkies  of  a  lower  epecies  it 
held  in  utter  aversioD ;  it  would  always  avoid  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  in  the.  same  vesBel ; 
and  seemed  to  consider  itself  a»  a  creature  of  higher 
extraction.  After  it  was  taken,  and  a  tittle  used  to 
wear  cktbes,  it  grew  very  fond  of  them  ;  a  part  it 
would  put  on  wiUiout  any  help,  and  the  rest  it  would 
carry  in  its  hand  to  some  of  the  company,  for  their 
assistance.  It  would  lie  in  a  bed,  place  its  head  on 
the  pillow,  and  pull  the  clothes  upwards,  as  a  man 
would  do. 

That  which  was  seen  by  Edwards,  and  described 
by  BnfioB,  showed  even  a  saperior  degree  of 
sagacity.  It  walked  like  all  of  its  kind  upon  two 
legs,  even  though  it  carried  burthens.  Its  air  was 
indancboly,  and  its  deportment  grave.  Unlike  the 
baboon  or  monkey,  whose  motions  are  violent,  and 
appetites  capricious,  who  are  fond  of  mischief,  and 
dbedient  only  from  fear,  this  animal  was  slow  in 
its  motions,  and  a  look  was  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
awe.  i  have  seen  it,,  says  M.  Bufibs,  give  its  hand 
to  show  the  company  to  the  door:  I  have  seen  it  sit  at 
table,  unftdd  its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  ^  the 
spoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the  victuahi  to*  its  mouth> 
pour  out  its  drink  into  a  glass,  touch  glasses  when 
invited,  take  a  cup  and  saucer  and  lay  them  on  the 
table,  put  in  sagw,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool 
before  drinJtiag :  »id  ail  this^  without  any  other 
instigation  than  the  signs  or  the  command  of  its 
master,  and  oflen  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  genUe 
and  int^ensive ;  it  even  approached  strangers  with 
respect,  and  came  raUier  to  ree^ve  paressfis  than  to 
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offer  injuries.  It  was  particularly  foDd  of  BttgaTe4 
comfits,  wbich  every  body  was  ready  to  give  it ;  and^ 
as  it  had  a  defluxion  upon  the  breast,  so  much  tugif 
cootriboted  to  iocreaae  the  disorderj  and  shorten-  its 
life.  It  continued  at  Paris  but  one  summer,  and 
died  in  London.  It  ate  indiscriminately  <^  aft 
ttings,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fraits  to  aU 
•tber  aliments.  It  would  drmk  wine  but  in  smaS 
quantities,  and  gkdly  left  it  for  rallk,  tea,  or  any 
other  sweet  liquor. 

Such  tbese  animals  ai^eared  when  brought  into 
£!arope.  However,  many  of  their  e^raordinary 
habits  were  probably  the  result  of  education,  and 
we  are  not  told  how  long  the  instmctioDs  tfa^ 
received  focttus  purpose  were  continued.  But  we 
learn  from  anotber  account  that  they  take  but  a 
very  short  time  to  come  to  a  great  d^rce  of 
imitative  perfection.  M.  Le  Brosse  bought  two 
young  ones,  that  were  but  a  year  old,  from  a  Negro ; 
and  these  at  tbatearly  age  discovered  an  astonishing 
power  of  imitation.*  They  even  then  sat  at  the 
table  lihe  men,  ate  of  every  thing,  without  distinc- 
tion, made  use  of  tiieir  knife,  spoon,  and  foijc,  both 
to  eat  their  meat  and  help  themselves.  They  drank 
wine  and  other  liquors.  When  carried  on  ship- 
board, they  had  sigus  for  Ae  cabin  boys  expres- 
■««'  of  llieir  wants- ;  and  whenever  these  neglected 
tMendiag^  uptHi  tbem  as  they  desired,,  they  instantly 
flew  into  a  passion,  sdzed  tbem  by  the  arm,  bit 
theni,  and  kepi  them  down.  TbemaTe  was  sea-sick, 
aact  vequired  attendance  like  a  jiuman  creature; 
he  wQs  ewm,  twice  bled  in  the  arm ;   and  every 
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time  aftervrards  when  he  found  himBelf  oat  of  order, 
be  shewed  bis  arm  as  desirous  of  being  relieved  by 
Ueeding. , 

'  Fyrard  relates  that  in  the  province  of  Si^ra  . 
ijeone,  in  Africa,  there  are  a  kind  of  apes^  called 
Baris,  which  are  strong  and  mascular,  and  which,  if 
properly  instructed  when  young,  serve  as  very  os^ul 
domestics.  They  usnally  walk  npright  ■  they  pound 
at  a  mortar ;  they  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  vrater,  this 
they  carry  back  in  a  little  pitcher,  on  their  heads  ; 
but  if  .care  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher  at 
their  return  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then, 
seeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to  lament  and  cry  for 
their  loss.  LeComte's  account  is  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  of  an  ape  which  he  saw  in  the  Streights 
of  Molucca.  "It  walked  npon  its  two  hind  feet/ 
which  it  bent  a  little,  like  a  dog  that  had  been 
taught  ti>  dance.  It  made  use  of  its  bands  and 
arms  as  we  do.  Its  visage  was  not  much  more  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  a  Hottentot ;  but  the  body 
was  all  over  covered  with  a  woolly  hair  of  different 
colours.  As  to  the  rest,  it  cried  like  a  child :  all  its 
outward  actions  were  so  like  the  human,  and  die 
passions  so  lively  and  significant,  that  dumb  men 
coald  scarcely  better  express  their  conceptions  and 
desires.  It  had  also  that  expression  of  passion  or 
joy  which  we  often  see  in  children,  stamping  with 
its  feet  and  striking  them  against  the  ground,  to 
show  its  spite,  or  when  refused  any  thing  it  pas- 
sionately longed  for.  "  Although  these  animals," 
continues  he,  "  are  vety  big,  for  that  I  saw  was  four 
feet  high,  their  nimUeness  is  incredible.  It  is  a 
pleasure  beyond  expression  to  see  them  run  up  tb& 
tadUing  of  a  ship,  where  they  sometypes  play  as  if 
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ftey  bftd  a  knack  of  vaulting  peculiar  to  themselves, 
or  as  if  they  bf^l  been  paid,  like  our  rope-dancers, 
to  divert  the  company.  Sometimes,  suspended  by 
one  arm,  they  poise  themselves,  and  then  tnrh  all 
of  a  sudden  round  about  a  rope^  with  as  much  quick- 
ness as  a  wheel,  or  a  sling  put  into  motion.  Somer 
Umes  holding  the  rope  successively  with  their  long 
fingers,  and,  letting  the  whole  body  fall  into  the 
air,  they  run  full  speed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  come  back  again  with  the  same  swiftness.  There 
is  no  posture  but  tbey  imitate,  nor  motion  but  they 
perfoim.  Bending  themselves  like  a  bow,  rolling 
like  a  bowl,  hanging  by  the  hands,  feet,  and  teeth, 
according  to  the  different  fancies  with  which  their 
capricious  imagination  supplies  them.  But  what  is 
still  more  amazing  than  all,  is  their  agility  to  fling 
themselTea  from  one  rope-to  another,  though  at  thirty, 
forty,  and  fi%  feet  distance." 

Such  are  the  habitudes  ai^d  the  powers  of  the 
smaller  class  of  these  extraordinary  creatures ;  but 
we  are  presented  with  a  very  different  picture  in 
those  of  a  larger  stature  and  more  muscular  form. 
The  little  animals  we  have  been  describing,  which 
are  seldom  found  above  four  feet  high,  leem  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human 
species,  being  gentle,  assiduous,  and  playful,  rather 
fitted  to  amuse  than  terrify.  But  the  gigantic  races 
of  the  Ourang  Outang,  seen  and  described  by 
travellers,  are  truly  formidable;  and  in  the  gloomy 
forests, .where  they  are  only  found,  seem  to  hold 
undisputed  dominion.  Many  of  these  are  as  tall 
or  taller  than  a  man  ;  active,  strong,  and  intrepid, 
cnnning,  lascivious,  and  cruel.  This  redoubtable 
x'mi  of  mankind  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in 
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tiie  East  ladies^  in  Madagascar^  and  in  Borneo.* 
Id  liie  fast  of  these  places^  the  people  ^  quality 
course  him  as  we  do  the  stag ;  andthissort  ofbant- 
In^  is  one  of  the  fevoarite  amusements  of  the  king 
himself.  'RiiB  creatare  is  eztremly  snift  of  footj 
endowed  vrith  extraordinary  strength,  and  runs  with 
prodigious  celerity.  His  skin  is  al)  hairy,  bis  eyes 
sank  in  his  head,  his  counteaance  stern,  bis  fiice 
tannedj  and  all  his  lineaments^  though  exactly  human, 
harsh  and  blackened  by  the  sun.  In  Africa  this 
creature  is  even  still  more  formidable.  Battel  calls 
him  the  Pongo,  and  assures  us  that  in  all  his  pro- 
portions be  resembles  a  man,  except  that  he  is  math 
larger  even  to  a  gigantic  state.  His  face  resembles 
that  of  a  man,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head^  the 
hair  on  each  side  extremely  long,  the  visage  naked 
and  without  hair,  as  also  the  ears  and  the  bands^. 
The  body  is  lightly  covered,  and  scarcely  differing 
from  that  of  a  man,  except  that  there  are  no  c^es 
to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal  is  seen  to 
walk  upon  his  hinder  legs,  and  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. He  sleeps  under  trees,  and  buHds  himsdf  a 
but,  which  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  sun 
and  the  rains  of  the  tropica!  climates,  of  which  he 
is  a  native.  He  lives  only  upon  fruits  and  is  no 
way  carnivorous.  He  cannot  spe^,  althongfa  fur- 
nished with  a  greater  instinct  than  any  other  animal 
of  the  brute  creation.  When  the  Negroes  make  a 
Jire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms 
liimself  by  the  blaze.  However,  be  has  not  skiH 
enough  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with 
'fuel.    They  go  together  in  companies ;  and  if  they 

*  Le  Gomte's  History  of  Chins. 
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luppai  to  nceit  one  «f  the  baman  ^>edes,  nnwte 
from  succour,  tfaey  riiow  him  no  fliercj.  They  evea 
attack  the  ciepbant,  which  they  beat  with  their 
ciubs,  and  obUge  to  leave  that  part  of  the  forest 
which  dKy  ckim  as  th«ir  own.  It  is  impossibte 
to  tadEe  any  of  these  dreadful  creatures  ^ve,  fer 
they  are  <o  strong  that  ten  men  would  not  be  a 
Du^di  for  but  one  of  them.  None  of  this  kiad^ 
th^^efore,  are  taiken  except  whfn  very  young;, 
and  these  bvt  rarely,  when  the  Eemale  happens  to 
leave  them  behind,  for  in  general  they  keep  ching 
to  the  breast,  and  adhere  faoth  with  legs  and  arms. 
From  the  same  traveller  we  learn,  that  when  one 
of  these  animakdies,  the  rest  cover  tiie  body  with  a 
quantity  of  leaves  and  branches.  Tbey  sometimes 
also  show  mercy  to  the  human  kind.  A  Negro 
boy,  that  was  taken  l^  one  of  these,  and  carried 
into  the  woods,  xxHitinued  there  a  whole  year,  with- 
oat  receiviDg  any  injury.*  From  another  traveller 
we  learn,  that  these  iminals  o£ten  attempt  to  surprise 
tfae  female  Negroes  as  they  go  into  the  woods,  and 
fnequeotly  keep  them  against  their  wills  for  the  plea- 
Hire  of  their  company  ;  feeding  them  very  plentifully 
all  the  time.  He  assures  us  that  he  knew  a  woman 
of  Loango  that  had  lived  among  these  animals  for 
tfiree  years.  They  grow  from  six  to  seven  feet  high, 
and  are  of  unequoUed  strengdi.  Th^  build  sheds^ 
and  make  use  of  clubs  £i»r  their  defence.  Their 
feces  aretmiad,  their  noses  flat,  their  ears  without  a 
tip,  their  skins  are  m<ve  bright  than  that  of  a 
Mulatto,  and  th^  are  covered  on  many  parts  of 
t)w  body  with  long  and  tawny-coloared  hair.     Their 

*  Le  Broase,  u  quoted  b;  Bitfibtv  v«L  iHiviii.  p.  70. 
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bdly  it  lar^Cj  tbeir  heels  flat,  and  yet  rinng  behind.'- 
Tbey  sometimes  walk  upright^  and  Bometitnes  upon 
all-fours,  when  they  are  fantastically  disposed. 

From  this  deacriptioa  of  the  Ourang-  Ontang, 
we  perceive  at  what  a  distance  the  first  animal  of 
the  iHiite  creation  is  placed  from  the  very  lowest 
of  the  human  species.  Even  in  countries  peopled 
with  savages,  this  creature  is  considered  as  a  beast ; 
and  in  those  very  places  where  we  might  suppose  the 
-  smallest  difference  between  them  and  mankind,  the 
inhabitants  hold  it  in  the  greatest  contempt  and 
detestation.  In  Bortieo,  where  this  animal  has  been 
said  to  come  to  its  greatest  perfection,  the  natives 
hunt  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  pursue  the 
dephant  or  the  lion,  while  its  resemblance  to  the 
human  form  procures  it  neiUier  pi^  nor  protection. 
The  gradations  of  Nature  in  the  other  parts  of 
nature  are  minute  and  insensible ;  in  the  passage  from 
quadrupeds  to  fishes  we  can  scarcely  tell  where  the 
quadruped  ends  and  the  fi^  begins;  in  the  descent 
from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the 
steps  of  the  progression  ;  but  in  the  ascent  from 
brutes  to  man,  the  line  is  strongly  drawn,  well 
marked  and  unpassable.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
Oarang  Outang  resembles  man  in  form,  or  imi- 
tates many  of  his  actions ;  he  slill  continues  a 
wretched,  helpless  creature,  pent  np  in  the  most 
gloomy  part  of  the  forest,  and,  with  r^ard  to  the 
proTision  for  his  own  happiness,  inferior  even  to  the 
elephant  or  the  beaver  in  sagacity.  To  us,  indeed, 
this  animal  seems  much  wiser  tlun  it  reidly  is.  As 
we  have  long  been  used  to  measure  the  sagacity 
of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our  own,  and 
not  their  fitness  to  the  animal's  way  of  living,  vre 
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are  pleased  ivith  the  imitationa  of  the  ape,  even 
thoDf^h  we  know  they  are  far  from  contributing  to 
the  coiivenience  of  its  situation.  An  ape,  oraqiU' 
lintped,  when  ander  the  trammels  of  human  edaca- 
tioD,  may  be  an  admirable  object  for  human  cario- 
sity, but  is  very  little  advanced  by  all  its  learoiog 
in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  long  instructed  ani- 
mal^ that  did  not,  by  their  melancholy  air,  appear 
sensible  of  the  wFetchedness  of  their  situation.  Its 
marks  of  seeming  sagacity  were  merely,  relative  to 
lis,  and  not  to  the  animal;  and  all  its  boasted  wis- 
dom was  merely  of  our  own  making.  -.. 

There  is,  in  iact,  another  circumstance  relative 
to  this  animal,  which  ought  not  to  be.  concealed, 
I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  kind  are  prone,  like  the  rest  of  the  qua- 
druped creation,  and  only  owe  their  erect  attitude 
to  human  education.  Almost  all  tbe  travellers  who 
speak  of  them,  mention  their  going  sometimes  upon 
all'fours,  and  sometimes  erect.  As  their  chief  re- 
sidence is  among  teeea,  they  are  without  doubt 
usually  seen  erect  while  they  are  climbing ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  their  efforts  to  escape  upon  the 
gr()und  are  by  running  upon  the  hands  and  feet  to- 
gether. Schouten,  who  mentions  their  education, 
tells  us  that  they  are  taken  in  traps,  and  taught  in 
the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  hind  legs  ;  which 
certainly  implies  that  in  a  state  of  nature  they  run 
Upon  all-fours.  Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine 
the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
we  find  both  equally  callous  and  beaten  ;  a  certain 
proof  that  both  have  been  equally  used.  In  those 
hot  countries,  where  the  apes  are  known  to  reside, 
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the  loles  of  the  Negroes  feet,  vho  go  bate-foot,  arc 
covered  with  a  skin  above  an  inch  thick ;  while  their 
hands  are  as  soft  as  those  of  en  European.  Did  the 
apes  walk  in  the  same  imnnfer,  the  same  elercis« 
would  have  famished  them  with  similar  advantages, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Besides  all  this,  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  very  credible  traveller,  that  these  ani- 
mals naturally  rttn  iit  the  woods  upon  all-fburs ;  and 
when  they  are  taken,  their  hands  are  tied  behind 
Uiem,  to  teach  them  to  walk  upright.  This  attitude 
they  learn  after  some  time;  and,  thus  instructed^ 
they  are  sent  into  Europe  to  astonish  the  speculatire 
with  their  near  approaches  to  humanity,  while  it  ii 
never  considered  how  much  is  natural,  and  how 
much  has  been  acquired  in  the  savage  schools  of 
Benin  and  Angola.* 

[*  MrjVosmser,  in  theyear  1*776)  broHghtan  Oanng  OntaBg 
into  Hollakid,  aod  presented  it  to  the  menagerie  of  the  Prince  oC 
Orange.  From  his  Kccurateand  satiBractoi7  account  of  it,  we* 
learn  many  curious  particulars  oF  th^  disposition  and  manners  of 
this  singular  snimaL  It  was  a  female,  about  two  Hhenisb  feet  anti 
a  half  in  height.  It  exhibited  no  ngns  of  fierceness  er  malignitjrt 
but  was  of  a  rather  melancholy  appearabce.  It  was  fcmd  of  sch 
ciety,  and  showed  an  affectionate  preference  to  those  who  took 
ddly  care  of  it :  for  when  its  atteodaots  leil  it,  it  would  throw  it- 
self on  the  ground  as  if  in  despair,  and  utter  lamentable  cries,  rear- 
ing in  {neces  the  linen  within  it*  reach.  Itl  kMper  having  heetl 
accustomed  to  sit  nearitoli  thegroand,  ittooktbehayof  itsbe^, 
laid  it  by  its  side,-  and  seemed  by  evety  demonstration  to  i&Tite 
him  to  be  seated  near.  The  usual  mapner  of  walking  was  on  all 
fours,  like  other  apes;  but  it  could  also  walk  on  its  two  hind  feet 
only.  One  morning  k  got  unchaiaed,  and  we  beheld  it  with  won* 
derful  agility  ascend  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  building :  it  was 
not  without  some  trouble  it  was  retaken ;  and  we  then  remarked 
its  extraordinary  muscular  power;  the  assistance  of  four  men  be* 
ing  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  it  while  it  was  secured.  During  its 
Iibert7  it  hod  among  other  thmgs,  taken  the  cork  from  a  bottl* 
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The  «ni«Al  eext  to  tbete.  »nfl  to  be  .placed  in 
%e  w9ie  clw«.  is  tbe  Ape,  properly  ao  calledj  or 
^  Pkhekos  of  tjie  ftncieot^.  Tills  ii  much  lew 
thao  ihe  former,  imag  not  abo?e  a  foot  and  s 
half  bigb,  bitf  wfdki  erect,  is  without «  ta^,  and  i» 
«wly  tamed. 
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ting  it  in  order,  and  theif  covering  itself  warm  with  the  coverlet. 
One  day,  deeing  the  padldck  of  its  chain  opened  with  a  key,  and 
■hut  ^igain,  it  seizes  little  bit  9f  ■tick«iU  put  It  into  the  key- 
hole, turning  itif^out  in  all  diiwctians,  eaiaBHomiag  to  see  whe- 
ther thefacUock^rould  open  OCrDOt.  :0n  ita^Mt  arrival,  it  had 
very  little  liair  excsfit  oa  its  back  and  aroM  i ;  hat  on  the  appr«ach 
ofOTinter  it  became  ex(i«NKly  .well  dlotbed  with  hair  nearly  thtta 
.iachw  l»ng.  it  iivcd  aeffeii  -ooDtba  in  UoUi^] 
u2 
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bling  thttt  of  a  man,  with  a  circle  of  busby  hair  all 
foaad  the  visage ;  its  eyes  are  large^  and  sank  in  its 
head ;  its  face  tanned,  and  its  ears  exactly  propoT' 
tioned.  But  that  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  all 
others  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  Its  arms,  which  when  the  animal  stands 
erect,  are  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground ;  so  that 
it  can  walk  upon  ftU-fours,  and  yet  keep  its  erect 
posture  at  the  same  time.  This  anima),  next  to  the 
Ourang  Outaug  Euid  the  Ape,  most  nearly  resembles 
mankind,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  gentle  manners 
and  tractable  disposition.  It  is  a  native  of  tbe  East 
Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel. 

The  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  Cynocephalus,  of 
the  Magot  of  Buffon.  This  animal  wants  a  tail, 
like  the  former,  although  there  is  a  small  pro- 
tuberance at  that  part,  which  yet  is  rather  formed 
by  the  skin  than  the  bone.  It  differs  also  in 
baying  a  large  callous  red  rump.  The  face  is  pro- 
minent,' and  approaches  more  to  that  of  quadru- 
peds than  of  man.  The  body  is  covered  with 
a  brownish  hair,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high, 
and  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
Bast.  As  it  recedes  from  man  in  its  f<wm,  so  also 
it  appears  different  in  its  dispositions,  being  sullen, 
vicktus,  and  udtractable.* 

*  Omoe*  femellie  bojiuca  et  preceden^um,  ut  et  fere  sequen> 
tium  Rpecieruni,  meiMtruali  patiuntur  flum  licut  in  feminii. 

[CauBabon  relates  a  laughable  itoiy  rf  an  ape  wbich  he 
brought  up  tame,  snd  which  became  bo  attacJied  to  him,  as  to  be 
deurouB  of  acctHnpaayiiig  him  whererer  he  went:  whenever 
(herefore  he  bad  to  p^rfonn  the  lervtce  of  hii  church,  he  shut  him 
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7%e  Baboon. 

Oeficending  from  the  more  perfect  of  the 
monkey  kinds^  we  come  to  the  Baboon  and  iti 
varieties^  a  large,  fierce,  and  formidable  race,  that, 
mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the  quadruped  ia 
their  conformation,  seem  to  possess  only  the  defect* 
of  both ;  the  petulance  of  the  one,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  other.  These  animals  have  a  short  tail ;  a 
prominent  face ;  with  canine  teeth,  lai^r  than 
those  of  men,  and  callosities  on  the  rump.*  In  man 
the  physiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the  figure  of 
body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mind ;  but  in  animals  we  may  always  judge  of  their 
dispositions  by  their  looks,  and  form  a  jjist  conjec- 
ture of  their  internal  habits  from  their  external 
form.     If  we  compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and 

up.  Once,  however,  the  animal  escaped,  and  fallowed  the  fatbet 
to  church,  where  silenilj'  mounting  on  the  top  of  the  wuDding- 
board  above  the  pulpit,  be  lay  perfectly  still  till  the  BcrmoD  began. 
He  then  crept  to  the  edge,  aad  overlookiag  the  preacher,  imitated 
all  his  gesture!  in  so  grotesque  a  manner,  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation were  unavoidably  excited  to  laugh,  Tbe  ftther,  surprised 
and  conrounded  at  this  ill-timed  levity,  reproved  bii  audience 
for  their  inattention.  The  reproqf  failed  in  its  eflect,  for  the  con- 
gregation still  laughed,  and  the  preacher  in  tbe  warmth  of  his  seal 
redoubled  his  actions  and  his  vociferations.  These  the  ape  so 
exactly  imitated,  that  all  respect  for  their  pastor  wai  swallowed 
up  in  the  scene  before  them,  and  they  burst  out  into  a  loud  and 
continued  roar  of  laughter.  A  friend  of  the  proacher  at  length 
■tepped  up  to  him,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  cause  of  this  im- 
proper conduct,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  com- 
inand  a  serioua  countenance,  while  he  ordered  the  servants  of 
tb«  chnrch  to'  take  the  ape  away.] 

*  Buffim,  ToL  xxviii.  p.  18S. 
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babooa  by  this  easy  rule,  we  shall  at  once  be  led 
to  pronounce  that  they  greatly  differ  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  that  the  latter  afe  infinitely  more  fierce, 
savage,  and  malicious,  than  the  former.  The  oarang 
blitan^,  that  So  nearly  reeembtes  man  in  Its  fi^Qre, 
approaches  also  n^drest  in  the  gentleness  of  its  man- 
ners and  the  pliaiScy  of  its  temper.  The  cyno- 
efephalttd,  that  of  nit  oth^r  ap^  is  most  unlike  man 
ih  form,  artd  approaches  nearer  (he  dog  in  face, 
t'^embles  ilso  the  brute  id  natafe,  being  wild,  rest- 
fe^,  and  impelled  by  a  fMfiil  Impetuosity.  But  the 
baboon;  whd  is  stilt  more  remote,  and  resemble* 
.roan  oiily  in  having  hands,  who,  froni  having  a  tail, 
&  prornineiit  fa£:e,  atid  sharp  claws,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  tovage  tribe,  is  every  way  fierce,  iha- 
licious,  ignorant,  and  untraclable. 

The  baboon,  properly  so  called,  is  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  very  strong  built,  with  a  thick  body 
and  limbs,  and  canine  teeth,  much  longer  than  those 
of  men.  It  has  large  callosities  b^ind,  which  are 
quite  naked  and  red.  Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick, 
And  about  seven  or  eight  *inchei  long.  lt$  snout, 
fof  it  C&n  hardly  be  taWei  a  face,  is  long  and  thick, 
and  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a  pouch,  into 
which,  when  satiated  with  eating,  it  puts  the  re- 
inainder  of  its  provisiotis.  It  is  covered  with  long 
thick  haif  of  a  reddish  brown  colbur,  and  pretty 
uniform  .over  the  whole  body.  It  walks  more 
commonly  upon  all-fours  tbao  upright,  and  iti 
hands  as  well  as  its  feet  are  armed  With  long  sharp 
cidws,  instead  of  the  brbad  rbutid  nails  of  the  ap6 
kind. 

An  animal  thus  made  for  strength,  «nd  ivraisbeid 
with  dangerous  Weapotw>  Is  fontivi  in  feet  to  be  one 
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of  (he  nMrt  f<»naidable  of  the  BaTitge  race,  in  those 
couBtries  where  it  is  bred.  It  appears,  in  its  na- 
tive woods,  to  be  impelled  by  two  opposite  pas- 
ijoDs;  a  batred  for  tbe  tnaks  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  a  desire  for  women.  Were  we  assured  of 
these  strange  oppositions  in  its  disposition  from  one 
testimony  alone,  the  account  might  appear  doubt- 
ful ;  but  as  it  comes  from  a  variety  of  the  most  cre- 
diUe  witoessea,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent.  From 
diem,  therefore,  we  learn  that  these  animals  will 
often  assail  women  in  a  body,  and  force  them  into 
the  woods,  w^ere  tfaey  keep  th^n  .against  their 
will,  and  kill  them  when  refractory.  •  Prom  tbe 
Chevalier  Forbio  we  learn,  that  in  Siam  whole 
troops  of  Uiese  wtH  often  sally  forth  from  their 
foittsts,  and  attadt  a  viUa|^,  when  they  know 
the  men  are  engaged  in  Uieb-  rice  harvest.  They 
are  on  such  occasions  actuated,  as  well  by  desire  aa 
by  hanger;  and  not  only  plaoder  the  bouses  of 
whatever  provisions  they  can  find,  but  endeavour  to 
force  the  women.  These,  however,  as  the  Cheva- 
lier humorously  relates,  not  at  all  liking  eiUier  tbe 
manners  or  the  figure  of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly 
stand  on  their  defence,  at^  with  clubs,  ih*  whatever 
other  anna  they  can  provide,  instead  of  answering 
tiieir  caresses,  oblige  their  ugly  suitors  to  retreat ; 
Bot,  however,  before  they  have  damaged  or  plun- 
dered every  thing  eatable  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on. 

At  die  Gape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  less  formida' 
ble,  but  to  the  best  of  tiieir  power  equdly  mischievous. 
They  are  tbeie  uDder  a  aott  of  natural  discipline, 
and  go  about  whatever  they  undertake  with  sur- 
prinng  fUtffl  and  regularity.     When  they  set  about 
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robbing  an  orcfaard  or  a  TiDey&rd,  for  they  are  ez' 
tremely  fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit,  they 
do  not  go  singly  to  workj  bat  in  large  companies* 
and  with  preconcerted  deliberation.  On  these  oc- 
casions, a  part  of  them  enter  the  enclosure,  while 
one  is  set  to  watch.  The  rest  stand  without  the 
fence,  and  form  a  line  reaching  all  the  way  from 
their  fellows  within  to  their  rendezvous  without, 
which  19  generally  in  some  craggy  mountain. 
Every  thing  being  thus  disposed,  the  plunderers 
within  the  orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  those  that  are 
without  as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it ;  or,  if  the  wall 
or  hedge  he  hi^,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  top ;  and 
these  hand  the  plunder  to  those'  next  them  on  the 
other  side.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched  from  one  to 
another  all  along  the  line,  till  it  is  safely  deposited  at 
their  head- quarters.  They  catch  it  as  readily  as  the 
most  skilful  tennis  player  can  a  ball ;  and  while  the 
business  is  going  forward^  which  they  conduct  with 
great  expedition,  a  most  profound  silence  is  observed 
among  them.  Their  centinel,  during  this  whole  time, 
continues  upon  the  ,watch,  extremely  anxious  and 
attentive ;  but  if  he  perceives  any  one  coming,  he 
instantly  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  and  at  this  signal  the 
whole  company  scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at 
any  time  willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed ; 
for  if  they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  in- 
stance, they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in 
their  hands,  and  one  under  their  arm.  If  the  pursuit 
is  hot,  they  drop  Brst  that  from  under  their  arm, 
then  that  from  their  hand ;  and,  if  it  be  continued, 
they  at  last  let  &tl  that  which  they  had  hitheitabept 
in  their  mouths. 
The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take  theyo»ng  of 
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tiieee  animals,  and,  feeding  them  with  sheep  and 
goats  milk,  accustom  them  to  gpiard  their  houses; 
which  duty  they  perform  with  great  pnnctaality. 
Those,  i  however,  that  have  been  brought  into 
Europe.are  headstrong,  rude,  and  untractable.  Dogs 
and  cats,  when  they  have  done  any  thing  wrong, 
.  will  run  oCf ;  but  these  seem  careless  and  insoisible 
of  the  mischief  they  do ;  and  I  have  seen  (me  of 
them  break  a  whole  table  of  china,  as  it  should  seem 
by  design,  without  appearing  in  the  least  conscious 
of  having  done  amiss.  It  was  nOt,  however,  in  any 
respect  so  formidable  as  that  described  by  M. 
Buffon,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  descripttoa. 
"■  It  was  not,"  says  he,  "  extremely  ugly,  and  yet  it 
excited  horror.  It  continually  appeared  in  a  slate 
of  savage  ferocity,  gnashing  its  teeth,  flying  at  the 
spectators,  and  fiiriously  restless.  It  was  obliged  to 
be  confined  ih  an  iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it  so 
forcibly  attempted  to  break,  that  the  spectators  were 
struck  with  apprehension.  It  was  a  sturdy  h<M 
animal,  whose  short  limbs  and  powerful  exertions 
showed  vast  strength  and  agility.  The  long  hair 
with  which  it  was  covered  seemed  to  add  to  its 
apparent  abilities ;  which,  however,  were  in  reality 
so  great,  that  it  could  easily  overcome  more  than  a 
single  man,  unless  armed.  As  to  the  rest,  it  for 
ever  appeared  excited  by  that  passion  which  rend^s 
the  mildest  animals  at'  intervals  furious.'  Iti 
lascivioufmesB  was  constant,  and  'its  satisfactions 
partkular.  Some  others  also  of  the  nonkey  kind 
showed  the  same  degree  of  impudence,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  women  ;  hot,  as  they 
were  less  in  size,  their  petulstice  was  less  obvidu^, 
aadtb^ir  infloleiiee  more  eaiily  corrected."     ',, 
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But,  howerer  vicdent  (be  desires  of  tfaeae  antnalt 
may  be,  they  are  not  found  to  breed  in  our  climate. 
The  female  bringa  forth  asnally  but  one  at  a  time, 
which  she  carnes  in  her  arme,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  dinging  to  her  breast.  As  to  the  rest,  these 
animals  are  not  at  all  carnivorous ;  they  principally 
feed  apon  fruits,  roots,  and  com,  and  generally  keep 
togelber  in  companies.  The  internal  parts  are  more 
unlike  those  of  man  than  of  quadrupeds,  particularly 
the  liver,  which  is  like  that  of  a  dog  divided  into 
six  lobes.  The  lungs  are  more  divided,  the  gats 
in  general  are  shorter,  and  the  kidniea  rounder  and 
flatter. 

The  largest  of  the  Babooo  kind  is  the  Mandril ; 
an  n^y  di^ustiog  animal,  with  a  tail  shorter  than 
the  former,  though  of  a  much  larger  ^ture,  being 
from  four  to  five  feet  high.  The  muzzle  is  still  longer 
than  that  of  the  preceding,  it  is  of  a  bluish  ctAour, 
and  strongly  marked  with  wrinkles,  which  give  it  a 
firigbtful  appearance.  But  what  renders  it  truly 
kH^hcome  is,  that  from  the  nose  dure  is  always  seen 
issuing  a  snot,  which  the  animal  takes  care  at  inter- 
tals  to  lick  off  with  its  tongue  and  si^allow.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  CMd  Coast ;  it  is  said  to  walk  uwre 
frecpiehtly  erect  than  "npon  all-fours ;  and  when  dis- 
pleased, to  weep  1^  a  child.  There  was  one  ctf 
thrai  shown  in  Ei^hnd  some  years  ago.  It  seemed 
tame  but  stupid,  and  had  a  method  of  opening  its 
mouth  and  blowing  at  sueh  as  caase  too  near. 

The  Wanderow  is  a  baboon  rather  less  thaB  the 
fonner,  wiA  tiie  body  less  aunpaot  and  muscular. 
andthebiiiderpiart8seemingiy«MrefiB<t)le.  Thetail 
H  fnow  seven  to  ei^  inches  kng ;  the  nuEnle  « 
prominent  as  in  tiiemt  of  this  kind;  but«hat]Mr' 
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ticnlarly  distlnguiiAes  it  is  a  large  long  white  head  of 
hair,  tocher  with  a  monBtrouB  white  beard,  coarse, 
roug'hj  and  descending;  ttie  colonr  of  the  rest  of 
tiie  body  being  brown  or  black.  As  to  the  rest,  in 
its  savage  filate,  it  ii  eqnally  6erce  with  the  others ; 
but,  with  a  proper  edacation,  it  seems  more  tractable 
than  most  of  iU  kind,  and  it  chiefly  seen  in  the 
woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

The  Maimon  of  Bafibn,  which  Edwards  calls  the 
Pigtbil,  is  the  last  of  the  baboonSj  and  in  sizera^er 


Thfe  tari^iieb  in  the  ferget  tribes  of  the  Monkey 
Irfttxl  ate  btit  few ;  in  the  Ape  we  hate  seen  but  font, 
fthd  ift  the  Baboon  about  as  many.  Bnl  when  we 
;ebttte  to  the  smaller  dtts,  ttie  diffbrences  wnoi^ 
AieuneetntDttteAotisfitfen'umeratien.  These,  as  was 
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observed  in  the  beginniD^,  are  all  small  in  stature, 
and  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  preceding,  that  entirely  want  the  tailj;  oj 
are  large  and  have  hut  a  short  one.  The  varietiet 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  dogs, ,  or  squirrels,  it 
nothing  to  what  are  found  among  monkies  of  tb( 
smaller  kind.  Bosman  mentions  above  fifty  sorts  on 
the  Gold  Coast  alone^  and  Smith  confirms  the  ac- 
count. Coodamine. asserts  that  it  would  take  up  s 
vt^uine  to  describe  the  difierences  of  these  to  bt 
foond  along  the  river  Amazon;  and  we  are  sun 
that  every  one  of  the-se  is  very  diCferent  from  those 
oo  the  African  coast.  Naturalists,  however,^  have 
-undertaken  to  make  a  catalogue  of  their  numbers : 
and  they  either  transmit  their  deacriptious  from  oqt 
to  another,  or  only  enumerate  tbose  few  that  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe,  and  have  fallen  withig 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  observation.  But, 
though  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  describe  such  ai 
&I1  under  notice^  it  is  certainly  .wrong  to  offer  a 
scanty  catalogueas  complete,  and  to  induce  the  readoi 
to  suppose  he  sees  a  picture  of  the  whole  group< 
of  these  animals,  when  he  is  only  presented  with 
a  smalt  pu't  of  the  number.  Such,  therefore,  as  are 
fond  of  the  reputation  of  adding  new  descriptions  to 
the  stock  of  natural  history,  have  here  a  wide, 
though  surely  a  barren  field  to  enlarge  in ;  and  they 
will  find  it  no  difficult  matter,  by  observing  the 
various  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  from  their  native  coasts  to  this  country,  to 
ipdnlge  in  description,  and  to  ring  the  changes 
tipon  all  the  technical  terms  with  which  this  most 
^e^sing  science  is  obscured  and  rendered  disgusting. 
^qrmy  own  part.  I  vrjU  spare  the  reader  wdmyseU 
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the  trouble  of  entering  into- an  elaborate,  dcscrip- 
tioD  of  each ;  content  with  obsMVing  once  more, 
that  their  numbers  are  very  great,  and  their  dif- 
ferences very  trifling.'  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
in  the  tropical  climates  that' does  not  svrarm  with 
them,  and  scarcely  a  forest  that- is  not  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  monkies  distinct  from  all  others.  Evny 
different  wood  along  the  coadt  of  Aft-ica  may  be 
considered  as  a  separate  colony  of  monkies,  differing 
.firom  thosd  of  the  next  district  in  coloar,  in.  size; 
and  malicious  mischief.  ■  It  is  indeed  remarkaUe 
that  the  monkies  of  two  cantons  are  never  fonnd  to 
mix  with  each  other,  but  rigorously  to  obeenre  a 
separation  ;  each  forest  produces  only  its  own ,-  -  and 
theie  guard  their  limits  ^m  the  intrusion  of  ell 
strangers  of  a  different  race  from  themselves.  In 
this  they  somewhat  resemble  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  savage  nations,  among  whom  they  are  ibund, 
where  the  petty  kingdoms  are  nai»erous,  and  .their 
manners  opposite.  There,  in  the  extent  of  a  fiew 
mites,  the  traveller  is  presented  with  men  speaking 
different  languages,  professing  different  religions, 
governed  by  different  laws,  and  only  resemUing 
each  other  in  their  mutual  animosity. 

In  general,  monkies  of  all  kinds,  being  less  than 
^e  baboon,  are  endued  with  less  powers  of  dmng 
mischief.  Indeed,  the  ferocity  of  their  nature  seems 
to  diminish  with  their  size ;  and  when '  taken  .wild 
in  the  woods,  they  are  sooner  tamed,  and  more 
easily  taught  toimitate  man,.^an  the  former.  More 
gentle  than  the  baboon,  and  less  grave  and  suUen 
than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to  exert  all  their 
sportive  mimidiries,  and  are  easily  restrained  by 
correcti<Kt,  ■    Bat  it   must  be  confessed  that  they 
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will  do  DOtluag  the^  are  deiired  without  beating 

for,  if  (^eir  feare  be  eDtireiy  removedj   tbey  ai 

tbe   moit  iDioleDt    asd    hcftdsUoag    animab    i 

sature. 

la  their  native  vroeds  tbey  are  not  leu  the  pesi 
(rf  n»a  than  of  oiha  tninals.  Tbe  moakiea,  eaj 
atravellerj*  are  in  potsenion  of  every  forest  wbei 
they  Feiide^  and  jnay  be  ooDsidered  as  tbe  maBtei 
of  tlM  place.  Neitber  tbe  tiger^  nor  the  Uon  itsel 
vr^l  venture  to  ^ptUe  tbe  domiDion,  since  the« 
&IOB  tbe  top  of  treeSj  coatinually  carry  on  an  offeo 
live  vmTj  and  by  tbeir  agility  es(»pe  aU  possibWl 
ti  pacaoit.  Nor  have  the  birds  less  to  fear  fmi 
Aeir  fontinoal  depredations ;  for,  as  these  barailef 
inbabitanta  of  (he  wood  ^lanaily  build  upon  treet 
tbe  menkies  «tb  Sot  ever  on  the  watdi  to  &id  oi 
and  reb  their  luats  ;  and  such  is  tbeir  petttbi 
dtkegkt  in  mischief,  Mirt  tbey  will  fting  tbeir  e|^ 
against  the  gra— id  when  they  mnt  appetite  c 
ivdiiiBtaon  to  devoor  then. 

Tbene  ia  bat  one  anJRalin  aU  ^ionest  that  v«q 
tares  io  oppose  tbe  nook^,  and  Out  is  the  serpen] 
The  laiiger  snakeaore  often  seen  winding  up  'tb 
trees  where  the  inookies  reside ;  and,  wben  At, 
hi^pen  to  iKTpriBe  <hein  sle^i^,  mvallow  tfaei 
wbirie,  beftm  'the  little  anioials  have  time  to  li^ 
a  defence.  In  this  manner,  the  two  most  nil 
bfaievons  kinds  in  i^  iiatnre  keep  tbe  wfaole  foref 
betrreen  them  ;  both  equa%  feraiidaUe  to  tad 
other,  and  for  ever  eni|)loyed  in  Mutual  iwstiUtiei 
Tbe  monkies  do  generd  inhabit  ibe  tc^  of  tb 
trees, 'and  tiie  serpents  cling  to  the  branches  neaM 
Ibe  baCtom ';  and  in  this  manner  'tbey  are  &r  ««i) 
-*  Description  Hittorique  d«  Msca^w,  p.  i51. 
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•een  near  «&di  otiier,  like  enemies  tn  the  sane  field 
of  batde.  Some  traTcUers,  indeed,  have  BU}»poeed 
that  their  vicinity  ratiMf  aigued  their  nratusl  frieod- 
ifaip,  and  that  they  united  in  <htii  manner  to  iotta  an 
ofiensi?e  league  agaiatt  all  the  reit  of  Baimated 
nature.*  "  I  have  Been  theie  monktei,"  styi 
Labat,  "  playing  their  garnbob  upon  those  Terj 
branches  on  which  die  saakes  were  re^podag.  aad 
jumping  over  th«a  withoat  reoeiving  any  iiyury, 
akhoagh  tbe  serpents  of  that  country  were  nattuvUy 
vindictive,  and  alwaya  ready  to  bke  wh^evvr  di** 
tarbed  them."  These  gambols,  however,  vnn 
probably  nothing  more  than  tbe  itunhs  of  an  eaemy 
that  was  consoioua  of  its  own  safety;  a«d  tba 
■Hnriiies  might  have  provided  the  smdie  in  Ae  sans 
matiner  an  we  (rften  see  sparrows  twitter  at  a  cat. 
However  this  be,  the  forest  is  generally  divided 
between  them ;  and  these  woods,  which  Nature 
seems  to  have  embellished  with  b«r  ridiest  raagiu- 
flcence,  reth^-  inspire  terror  than  ddightj  and 
chiefly  serve  as  retreats  for  mischief  aod  mal^nity. 
The  enmity  cf  these  animals  to  manldod,  is 
partly  ridicukue,  and  parUy  formidable.  Tbey 
teem,  says  Le  Comte  and  others,  to  have  a  peculiar 
iastiuct  in  dlsoovering  timr  foes  ;  and  are  perfectly 
skHled,  when  attacked,  in  mutually  defending  and 
assisting  each  other.  When  a  traveller  enters  am«ig 
these  woods,  they  consider  him  as  an  invader  upon 
their  dominions,  and  all'  jwa  to  repel  tbe  intrusion. 
At  first  ^ey  survey  him  with  a  kind  (^  iosdeot 
cariosity.  Tbeyjumpfrombranch  to  branch,  pursue 
him  B8  be  f^oes  atoag,  and  make  a  loud  chattering 

•  Labat,  Relat.  de  I'Afriq.  Occideat.  p.  SIT. 
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to  call  the  rest  of  their  compaoions  -together.  They 
then  begin  their  hostiiitiea  by  gTinniirg,  threatening, 
and  flinging  down  the  widiered  branches  at  him, 
which  they  break  from  the  trees:  they  eren  lake 
their  excrements  in  their  hands,  and  throw  them 
at  bis  head.  Thtu  they  attend  him  wherever  he 
goes ;  Jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with  sudh  amazing 
swiftness,  tbat  the  eye  can  scarcely  attend  their 
motions.  Although  they  take  the  most  desperate 
leaps,  yet  they  are  seldom  seen  to  come  to  the 
ground,  for  they  easily  fasten  upon  the  branches 
that  break  their  fell,  and  stick,  either  by  their 
hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch.  If  one 
of  them  happens  to  be  wounded,  the  rest  assemble 
round,  and  clap  their  lingers  into  the  wound,  as  if 
they  were  desirous  of  sounding  its  depth.  If  tht 
Uood  flows  in  any  quantity,  some  of  tbei;n  keep  it 
shutup,  white  (rthers  get  leaves,  which  they  chew, 
and  thrust  into  the  opening:  however  extraordi- 
nary this  may  appear,  it  is  asserted  to  be  often  seen, 
and  to  be  strictly  true.  In  this  manner  they  wage 
a  petulant,  unequal  war;  and  are  often  killed  in 
Bumbers  before  tiiey  think  proper  to  make  a  retreat. 
This  tiiey  effect  with  the  same  precipitation  with 
which  they  at  first  came  -together.  In  this  retreat 
the  young  are  seen  clinging  to  the  back  of  the 
female,  with  which  she  jumps  away,  seemingly 
unembarrassed  by  the  burthen. 
■  The  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, induced  the  natives  of  the  places  where  Aese 
animals  reside,  to  catch  or  take  them  alive  by  every 
art  they  are  able.  The  usual  way  in  such  case,  is 
to  shoot  the  female  as  she  carries  her  young,  and 
then  both,  of  course,  tumble  to  the  ground.     But 
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even  tiiis  is  not  easily  perfbraied ;  for  if  Uw  animal 
be  not  killed  outright,  it  will  not  fall ;  bat  digging 
to  some  branch,  cootioues,  even  when  dead,  iU 
fonoer  grasp,  and  remains  on  the  tree  where  it  was 
shot,  until  it  drops  off  by  putre&ction.  In  this 
manner  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  pursuer ;  for  to  at- 
tempt climbing  the  tree,  to  bring  either  it  o^  the 
young  one  down,  would  probably  be  fatal,  from  the 
number  of  serpents  that  are  hid  among  the  branchesv 
For  this  reason  the.  sportsman  always  takes  care  tQ 
aim  at  the  head ;  which,  if  he  hits,  the  monkey 
fidb  directly  to  the  ground;  and  the  young  one 
comes  down  at  the  same  time,  dining  to  its  dead 
parent. 

The  Europeans  abug  the  coasts  of  Ghiinea  oflten 
^  into  U>e  woods  to  shoot  monlues ;  and-  nothing 
pleases  the  Negroes  more  than  to  see  those  animals 
drag,  against  which  they  have  the  greatest  animo- 
sity. They  consider  them,  and  not  without  reason; 
as  the  most  miscbierous  and  tormenting  creatures 
in  the  world;  and  are  happy  to  see  their  numbers 
destroyed,  upon  a  double  account ;  as  well  because 
they  dread  their  dev^tations,  as  because  tiiey  love 
^eir  flesh.  The  monkey,  which  is  always  skinned 
before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a  Negro 
feast,  looks  so  like  a  child,  that  aa  European  is 
shocked  at  the  very  si^t.  The  nHtives,  however, 
who  are  not  so  nice,  devour  it  a&  one  of  the  highest 
delicacies ;  and  assiduously  attend  our  sportsmen. 
to  profit  by  the  spoil.  But  what  they  ace  chiefly 
astonished  at,  is  to  see  our  travellers  carefully  takjng 
their  young  ones  alive,  while  they  leave  them  th« 
old  ones,  that  are  certainly  the  most  fit  to  be  eaten. 
They  cannot  comprehetkd  what  j^vantege  o^ans^ 
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io  m  from  educating  or  keeping  a  little  aninta),  Aat, 
by  experience,  they  know  tb  be  equally  fraagfal 
With  tridca  and  mischief:  some  of  them  have  eV6a 
been  led  to  suppose^  tiiat,  with  a  kind  of  perverse 
bflfeclion,  we  love  only  creatures  of  the  moat  mis- 
rinevous  kinds ;  and  having  seen  ns  often  buy 
yonng  and  tame  monkies,  they  have  taken  «C|Uaj 
tere  to  bring  rats  to  onr  fectors,  ofering  them  Ibt 
nle,  and  greatly  diaapptmited  at  findmg  no  pttr* 
chaser  for  so  hopefnl  a.  commodity.* 

t^e  Negroes  consider  these  animals  m  their 
greatest  plague;  and,  indeed,  they  do  incredible 
damage,  when  they  come  in  companies  to  lay  waste 
a  field  of  Indian  com  or  rice,  or  a  plantation  of 
togar-canes.  Tbey-cdrry  off  as  much  as  they  are 
able ;  and  they  destroy  ten  times  more  than  they 
bear  away.  Their  manner  of  plundering  is  pret^ 
inach  like  Uiat  of  the  baboons  already  mentioned, 
in  a  garden.  One  of  them  stands  centinel  upon  a 
tree,  vHiile  the  rest  are  plundering,  careliilly  aAd 
cautioudy  turning  on  every  side,  but  particnlaily 
to  Aat  on  which  there  ia  the  greatest  danger :  in  titt 
mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  spoilers  pursue  tbeir 
work  with  great  silence  and  assiduity ;  they  are  not 
contented  with  the  first  blade  of  corn,  or  the  first 
cane  that  they  happen  to  lay  their  hands  on  ;  lliey 
first  pull  up  such  as  appear  most  alluring  to  the 
eye :  they  turn  it  round,  examine,  compare  it  wit* 
others,  and  if  they  find  it  to  their  mind,  stick  it  nnd^ 
one  of  their  shoulders.  When  in  this  mannnt 
they  have  got  their  load,  they  begin  to  tfainlc  of  re- 
treating :  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the  owners  of 

*  Labst,  RtlAt.  de  I'Afdq.  Ocradent.  p.  Sl7. 
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the  field  a^ur  to  ibteh^t  ttieii'  de^i?edatlotls,  thett 
MHlAlI  eelllStil!!  insMdtly  gives  notke,  by  crying 
*mi,  HInip,  koa^,  hoitp  !  which  the  r^t  ye^letlif 
tmderaeandj  and  dl  at  otice  thh>wing  dovrn  ths 
COM  th^y  hold  itl  their  left  hands,  scamper  xiff  npotl 
three  legs,  calryitig  the  teMaihtler  in  the  right:  if 
they  are  stiH  hittly  pnrsu^i  they  then  are  cnneeM  vi 
throw  dowti  their  \r\nAb  burthen,  ahd  to  take  nfitgi 
among  their  woods,  on  the  tops  Of  tHlicfa  they 
i-emalA  in  perfect  secnrily-. 

.Were  «e  to  glVe  fWth  to  what  some  trareHeri 
assnM  Us,  itf  the  goTernment)  policies,  and  stiliOr-i 
dinatioil  of  theite  altimals,  WO  rtright  perhaps  hi 
taxed  With  credAhty;  bilt  W«  have  no  iv&son  t» 
doubt  that  they  are  under  a  kind  of  disciplihe,  wbfell 
Hley  etercise  aniohg  e^h  other  They  are  ^eAe* 
Mly  seen  id  keep  together  in  tioitipanies,  to  ttiarch 
ih  femd  o^der,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  some  partt' 
tdKr  'chi(!iitaln,  remarkable  for  hii  size  and  gravity! 
One  kpMii*  of  th«se,  WW*  M.  Buftiu  tails  the 
ddarine,  and  which  are  rettmtkable  for  the  10ild« 
heM  aiid  the  distinCtiiesi  of  their  ysiite,'  are  4tlll 
Hlbre  W)  fW  the  ttii*  to  Which  they  OOnVeK  U.  "I 
firfW  +re^uenily  tieen  a  witness,"'  says  Marginvei 
''  df  (Heir  assewblles  and  deliberation*.  Every  day; 
bijth  diohiihg  add  evening,  the  nuarines- Msembia 
In  iheCwdOda  to  recChs  instruMiOllS'.  Wbed  aH 
eohte  tdg^^r,'  one  adiOng  the  nuinber  titkes  th^ 
Klghent  ^lace  On  a  ttel/  and  mates  a  signiU  wftk 
Ms  haha'to  the  rest  tbHit  rodMi  in  brdet  tb  hearke^i 
At  *»n  as' he  tees  tlem  placed^  W  begins  his  Hill' 
CBttW«,'*ini  Hi  WudiWice,  and  yfet  in  a  ttanlte* 
•B  Viveiititate,  llht  to  hear  iriiti  at  a  distance,  bn^ 
WStfldlMfll  Ok  MMe  company  «er«  Myisg  Mit  ei 
x2 
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Ibe  Mine  time :  hovreverj  dniing  that  tioie,  one  oaly 
it  speaking;  and  all  tbe  rest  obaerre  the  most  pro* 
fannd  silence.  When  this  ba*  doaCi  he  makei  a 
tiiga  with  ihc  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply  ;  and  at  that 
inktant  they  raise  their  voices  together^  until  by 
another  signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  silence. 
This  they  as  readily  obey ;  tiJI,  at  last,  the  whole 
assembly  breaks  up.  after  hearing  a  repetition  of  the 
same  preachment." 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  froUs,  tbe 
bnds  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  and  plants.  They 
all.  like  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets;  and  particn- 
kiiy  the  pleasant  juice  of  tbe  pdm-tree  and  tbe 
ngar-cane.  WiUi  these  the  fertile  regions  in  which 
tbey  are  bred  seldom  fail  to  supply  them ;  but  when 
it  happens  that  these  foil,  tff  that  more  nourishing 
food  beconieB  more  agreeable,  they  eat  insects  and 
worms ;  and«  sometimes,  if  near  the  coasts,  descend 
to  tbe  sea^ore,  where  ibey  eat  oysters,  crabs,  and 
shell-fi^.  Their  manner  of  managing  an  oystei 
ii  extrsordinaiy  enough ;  but  it  is  too  well  atteatedj 
to  &il  (tf  our  assent.  As  tbe  oysters  in  the  tropica) 
climaies  are  generally  laager  than  w^  us,  the 
monkies,  when  tbey  go  to  the  sea-side,  pick  ap  a 
rtrae^  and  clap  it  between  tbe  opening  sbelli :  Uw 
prevents  them  from  closing ;  and  the  monki^  then 
eats  tbe  fiA  at  bis  ease.  They  often  also  draw  crabs 
from  tiie  w^er>  by  putting  their  tail  to  the  bok 
wfaeretbatuiimalts^es  refuge,  andtheanb&stening 
lywm  it,  they  withdraw  it  with  «  j«k,  and  thui 
pull  their  prey  upon  shore.  This  habit  c^  bjiog 
trap!  for  other  animals,  make*  them  vh;  cautiooi 
«f  being  entnq)ped-tjban8elves;  and  I  sn  unreal 
>jr  BMkny  perspju  of  .fscdtt,  that  no.ntre,  boM 
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nicely  trntted  soevei-,  will  take  the  monkey  of  the 
We«t- Indian  islands ;  for  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  cunning  of  man^  it  opposes  its  natural  did* 
trust  to  human  artifice. ' 

The  monkey  generally  brings  fortii  one  at  a  time^ 
and  sometimes  two.  They  are  rarely  fonnd  to 
breed  when  brought  over  into  Europe ;  but  of  thosei 
Uiat  do,  they  exhibit  a  -very  striking  picture  of 
parentd  fifiection.  The  male  and  female  are  never 
^  tired  of  fondling  their  young-  one.  They  instruct 
it  with  no  little  assiduity ;.  and  often  severely  oir- 
rect  it,  if  stubborn,  or  disinclined  to  profit  by  their 
example :  ihey  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
when  the  male  has  done  showing  his  regard,  the 
female  takes  her  turn.  When  wild  in  the  woods,' 
the  female,  if  she  happens  to  have  two,  carries  one 
On  her  back,  and  the  other  in  her  arms :  that  on 
her  back  clings  very  closely,  clasping  its  hands 
round  her  neck,  and  its  feet  about  her  middle; 
when  she  wants  to  snckle  it,  she  then  alters  their 
ixnition ;  and  that  which  has  been'  fed  gives  place 
to  the  other,  which  she  takes  in  her  arms.  It  often 
happens  that  she  is  anable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
iAO^^,  when  thus  loaden  j  and  upon  such  occa- 
siohs,  tfieir  dexterity  is  very  surprising.  The  whole 
flunit^'form  a  kind  <^  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail, 
or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  holding  the 
Imrnch  above,  Ae  rest  swing  down,  balancing  to 
snd  fro,  like  a  pendulum,  unUl  the  undermost  is 
enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some 
nei^bonring  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  beloit, 
the  monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  and  tiiot 
cnnn  undermost  in  tnrn  ;  but,  creeping  up  uleng^ 
the  chaiOf  ftttuuf  tbe  next  branches  like  ttieirest,- 
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9Dd  thus  tbe;  ftjl  t^e  poss^fi^a  of  the  trfie,  witbcmt 
^veV  ooroing  to  the  growpd,,  ■ 

^hen  in  a  state  of  dqirwstic  t^iq^ness,  tbpjse  «ni- 
mals  are  very  amusing,  and  9^^  idU  up.  a  t^^pt 
hpUF^  yr\f^^  other  entertaipgieAt  is  vfautiflg.  Ttyare 
^c  fc\v  that  ftre  not  acqijainted  witU  their  v^iou^ 
Qiimicl^riesj  qnd  thfur  capricious  feata  of  i^ctivU;. 
Bpt.  it  ia  generally  in  co^peaj  ^ritll  other  ^aimals 
of  a  more  simple  dispoaiti^nn  that  theif  trii^  ajxi 
duperior  instincts  ar?  sho\vD  ;^  tb^y  seen)  to  take  9, 
delight  in  tormenting  thein  ;  aad  j  h&ves^en  •neoi^ 
them  aiQusing  itself  for  hoJirs  tpg^ther^  in  imposing 
vpon  the  gravity  of  a,  cat.  EcQismuB  tells,  w  of  ^ 
t^rge  monkey,  kept  by  Sir  Thoraaa  More,  tb»t,  one 
day  diverting  itself  in  his  ^den,  vthere  ^ni^  t^KUt 
rabbits  were  kept,  played  several  of  its  psi;^  pranJoi 
QmoQg  then),  while  the  rabbits  scarcely  well  ksew 
what  to  nake  of  their  new  acqijaintan^e  ;  in  the 
mean  ti^^,  a  weasel,  that  came,  for  veiy  diQereet 
purposes  than  those  of  entert^inmeiU,  was  seen 
peering  about  the  plac«  in  which  the  rabbijt?  were 
fed,  and  endeavouring  tonj^eita  way,  by  remoy-t 
ing  »  board  that  closed  their  huldj.  While  the 
monkey  sa,w  no  danger, .  it  continued  a  caIn)  spec-; 
tator  of  the  enemy's  efforts ;  but  jost  when,  by 
long  labour,  the  weasd  had  effected,  its  purpose, 
'  and  had  removed  the  board,  the  monkey  stept  in^ 
and,  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  fastened  it  again  ii^ 
its  place ;  ^nd  the  dis^pointed  weawl  wa«  too 
much  fatigued  to  renew  its  operations-  To  this  I 
will  only  add  what  Fatter  Qirli,  in  his .  history  of 
Angola,  assures  us  to  be  pie.  In  that  horrid  coun^ 
try,  where  he  went  to  co^vef^  the  savage  native* 
to  Chfiqtiaj{^ty,  antjl  l^et  with  ootbinft  but  diBtres^ 
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vnA  diM^ppoMitn^nt;  while  bu  health  was  tolaUji 
impaired  hy  Ib^  ra^ng  heats  _  of  the  cSm&te,  hia 
pRtiflBee  exbWited  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  ^tapid 
mtiTe^,  and  bis  little  piovisioius  daily  plandered* 
witbpat  redrow ;  io  soch  an  exigency  he  found  mora 
fiuth£gl  services  from  the  monkies  than  the  men ; 
thew  he  had  taught  to  attend  .him,  to  goard  him, 
Whik  slewing,  against  thieves  and  rats^  to  comb 
bit  head,  to  iietch  bis  water ;  and.  he  asserts,  that 
they  were  even  more  tiactable  than  the  human  in- 
liabitant*  oi  the  place.  It  is  indeed  remarfcable, 
thstt  in  tboee  countries  where  the  mea  are  most 
harinrous  and  8tu|ud,  the  brutes  are  most  active  ant) 
sagacious.  It  is  in  the  torrid  tracts,  iahabited  by 
Huterians,  that  sucb  vhjIous  animals  are  found  with 
iastinct  so  nearly  approaching  reason.  The  savages 
both  of  Africa  and  America,  accordingly  suppose 
nnonkies  to  be  men ;  idle,  slothfal,  rational  beings ; 
capable  of  speech  and  conversatiwi ;  but  obstinately 
dwob,  for  fear  of  being  compiled  to  labour. 

As  of  all  savages,  those  of  Africa  are.  the  most 
brutal,  so,  of  all  countries,  the  monkies  of  Africa 
are  the  mostexpert  and  entertaining.  The  monkies 
of  America  are,  in  general,  neither  so  sagacious 
nor  so  tractable,  nor  is  their  form  so  nearly  ap- 
pmaching  that  of  roan.  The  monkies  of  the  new 
continent  may  be  very  easily  distingaished  from 
Uioae  of  the  old,  by  Uiree  marks.  Those  of  the 
ancient  continent  are  universally  foqnd  to  have  a 
Baked  callous  substance  behind,  upon  which  Uiey 
tit ;  which  those  of  America  are  entirely  without : 
tiiQse  also  of  the  ancient  continent  have  the,  nps-r 
tx'ik  differently  formed,  more  resembling  those  of 
aeB>  the  baiu  opening  downward ;   whereas  tin 
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American  inonfci«  have  4hem  opening  on  awA  side ; 
timte  of  the  ancient  world  bave.  pouches  on  eudk 
side  the  jaw,  into  nhich  they  put  their  pronsionir 
which  thoHc  of  America  are  withoot :  hxtiy,  none 
of  the  monVies  of  the  ancient  continent  hang  by 
the  tail,  which  many  of  the  American  lorts  are 
known  to  do.  By  these  marks  the  monkies  ci  either 
continent  may  be  readily  distingQished  from  each 
otiier,  and  prized  accordingly.  The  African 
monkey,  as  I  un  Bsmred,  reqaires  a  longer  educa- 
tion, and  more  correction,  than  that  of  America; 
bnt  it  is  at  last  foand  capable  of  m(H«  variona 
powers  of  imitation,  and  shows  a  greyer  degree  of 
cunning  and  activity. 

M.  Baflfon,  who  tws  examined  this  race  of  imita- 
tive beings  with  greater  accnracy  than  any  other 
natnralist  before  him,  makes  bnt  nine  species  of 
monkies  belonging  to  the  ancient  continent ;  and 
eleven  belonging  to  tbe  new.  To  all  these  he  gives 
the  names  which  they  go  by  in  their  respecUve- 
conntries;  which,  undonbledly,  is  the  method 
least  liable  to  error,  and  the  nwBt  proper  for 
imitation. 

Of  the  monkies  of  the  ancient  continent,  the 
first  he  describes,  is  the  Macagno ;  somewhat  re- 
toabling  a  baboon  in  size,  strengUi  of  body,  and 
a  hideous  wrinkled  visage :  it  differs,  however,  in 
having  a  very  long  tail,  which  is  covered  with 
tufted  hair.     It  is  a  native  of  Congo. 

Tbe  second  is  the  Patas,  which  is  about  the  seme 
size  with  the  former ;  but  differs,  in  having  a  longer 
body,  and  a  face  less  hideous ;  it  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  cokmr  of  its  hair,  which  is  of  a 
red,  so  briUiant,  that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  were 
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•ctiudfy  punted.  It  ii  iuua%  brought  from 
Seoegal;  and  .by  MHne  called  the  Red  African 
MoDkey. 

-  The  tfiird  of  the  ancient  continent  is  the  Mai- 
brook ;  of  which  he  BnppowB  the  monkey  which  be 
calb  the  Bonnet  Chinmi  to  be  a  variety.  The  (me  is 
remarkable  for  a  long  tail,  aijd  long  beard;  the 
other  for  a  cap  of  hair,  that  coven  the  crown  of  the 
beadj  from  whence  it  lakea  the  name.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  Cast  Indies ;  and  the  Bramini^  who 
extend  their  diarity  to  a&  the  brute  cfeation,  haw 
bofpitafs  for  snch  of  them  as  happen  to  be  sick,  or 
otherwise  disabled. 

The  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  Mangabey ;  this 
may  be  distingoished  from  dl  oUiers,  by  its  eye-lids, 
which  are  naked,  and  of  a  striking  whiteness.  It 
is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

The  fifth  is  the  Mona,  or  the  Cephas  of  the 
ancients  ;  it  is  distingai^ed  by  its  colour,  which  is 
variolated  with  black  and  red ;  and  its  tail  is  of  an 
ash  colour,  with  two  white  spots  on  each  side,  at 
its  insertion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  nortiiem  parts  of 
Africa. 

The  sixth  is  the  Callatriz,  or  Green  Monkey  of 
St.  lago;  distingnished  by  its  beautiful  green 
colour  on  the  back,  its  white  breast  and  belly,  and 
its  black  face. 

The  seventh   is  the  Mustoc,  or  White  Nose ; 
distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  its  lipa,  from 
whence  it  has  received  its  name,  the  rest  of  the  foce 
being  of  a  deep  blue.     It  is  a  native  of  the  GcAA  ' 
Ckwst,  and  a  very  beatkiltil  little  animal. 

The  eighth  is  the  Talapmn ;  and  may  be  dis- 
tingviriied  as  well  by  its  b^tifol  varie^  of  green. 
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whUie,  4ad  ydlow  Inir^  arb;  thatrumter-tlv!  eycv* 
bein^  of  a  greater  lengtii  thaa  the  rmt..  H  19  su(n 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  East. 

The  niath  *aA  kut  of  the  voBkiep  of  the  ancient 
eootinent,  i&  tbe  Dcoie,  to  otJled  in  Gochitfchim^ 
of  which  country  it  ii  a  native^  1^  dQQC  soems  to 
uniteAechamctcrs  ofaltttiefwinwtogeUker:  yi/'\ih 
a  loB^  tail,  like  the  monkey ;  ctf  a  sise  an  faurge  aa 
fte  baboon  ;  and  with  a  flat  feee,  like  tho  ape  :  M 
eifcn  resembles  the  Amerkan  ivQi>kies,  if»  WriBg 
■o  cajlosity  on  its  postestora.  Tbiu  it  setm^  {q 
ioria  the  shade  by  which  thc'moiikies  (^  one  aoatir 
nent  are  linked  with  those  of  the  .other- 

Next  come  tbe  moaklM  iff  tbe  new  coBUqeiit ; 
which,  ai  hath,  been  said,  difflbr  inttp  those  of  tibo 
old,  ID  the  laake  of  thwr  noitrUs,  in  tbeif  ba\iag 
no  callosity  in  their  posteriory  and  in  tiieir  having 
%o  poaches  on  each  tide  of  the  jaiw.  They  dUTer 
also  ftt)m  each  ether,  a  part  of  (hem  making  no 
UK  of  their  tails  to  haag  hy;  while  others  of  Uteat 
have  the  tail  vny  strong  uid  ramvahr,  and  serving 
by  way  of  a  6&h  hand  to  bold  by.  Those  wUb 
mueculap  holding  tails  are  called  Sapajous ;  ihpse 
with  feeble  useless  taUs  axe  calltd  Sagoins.  Of  the 
aopajous  thae  are  five  sorts :  i^  the'sagoios  there 
are  six. 

The  first  of  the  eapajous  is  the  Wariae,  or  the 
BntEiGaD  Guariba.  This  monkey  is  as  large  as  a 
£kx,  witii  black  long  hair,  and  remarkable  for  the 
loudness  of  its  voi«c-  It  is  tbe  largest  of  the  monkey 
Idnd  to-be  found  in  America. 

The  second  is  the  Coaiti ;  which  m^y  be  distin* 
gaisbed  from  ^  rert,  by  having  no  thnmb,  and 
conaequentty,  but  four  Sogers  oa  (he  twQ  fore  paws. 
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The  tail  fcowevf  Ej  sapplies  tbq  defec;ts  of  i\)fi  hppd ; 
^4  ?>^  ^hw  tb^  a^iimal  filing  itse^  fi>0[Q  one  tra* 
^  amotlt^  vii\h  sHrpcisictg  j^pi^it^.* 
'  Thf  tbird  i^  t)ie  S^joiu ;  distinguiebed  from  the 
rest  of  Ute  ^pf^ops,  by  it^  yellQwish,  fievb-^phwreij. 
face. 

Tbe  fourth  is  the  Sai.  ]t  is  somewhat  larger  (ban 
ijie  siyou,  and  has  a  Jjxoader  muzzle.  It  is  f»IM 
^o  the  Bawdier,  fFOm  ita  peculiar  Dwnr(«r  of 
)»mevtiag,  wbea  either  tbrcateoed  or  heat^p. 

[*  Captain  Stedman,  vhile  huDtlngatnoDg  tbewoodftcfSu^ 
pam  fpr  provisioas,  sajR,  that  he  ahiH  at  two  of  Ihew  ai|I*>al>, 
with  ait  intencion  of  making  broth  of  them.  But  the  destru9tioqi 
of  one  of  them,  he  says,  wa§  attended  with  such  circumstance^ 
as  ahnost  ever  afternards  deterred  him  from  going  a  monkey 
hunting. 

•<  S^Ing  m9  neatly  oa  the  bank  of  the  rivar  in  Uie  came,  the 
creature  made  ahalt  fromekippiug  afler  bis  companioni,  4iid  bein^ 
perched  on  a  branch  that  hung  over  the  water,  examined  me  witn- 
attention  and  the  strongest  marks  of  curiosity  ;  no  doubt  taking 
n)eftraglaBtofhiaa<*n  species,  while  he  chatterad  p««digiousIy, 
and  kept  dfnclng  and  shaking  the  boughs  on  vbich  he  reabtd^ 
with  incredible  strength  and  agility.  At  this  time  I  laid  my  piece 
to  my  shoulder,  and  brought  him  devn  fi'om  the  tree  into  the 
stream :  but  may  I  never  again  be  witness  to  such  a  scene  I  Tbe 
miserable  animal  was  not  dead,  bat  mortally  wounded.  I  seized 
him  by  the  tail;  aqd  tuldng  him  in  both  my  hands  to  end  bv 
torment,  swung  him  round,  apd  bit  his  head  a^nst  the  side  of 
the  canoe ;  but  the  poor  creature  still  continued  alive,  and  looking 
at  me  in  the  most  a^cting  manner  that  can  be  conceived,  I  knew 
no  other  means  of  ending  his  murder,  than  to  hold  him  undw  the 
water  till  he  ww  drowned,  whHe  my  heart  aickeodd  am  hit  ■» 
count :  Cor  hia  dying  little  eyea  atill  conl^ued  to  Collovi  ma  wilk 
seepiing  reproach,  till  their  light  gradually  forsook  them,  and  tbp 
wretched  animal  expired.  I  felt  so  much  on  this  occasion,  that 
I  ceuld  neither  taste  of  him  or  his  companion  when  they  were 
dmaed,  tboo^  t  saw  th^  the^  afiirded  to  lom*  others  »  delioioui 
'^Mt-"] 
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The  fifth  and  last  of  Uie  sapajon  kind,  or  monkics 
that  htid  by  the  tail,  is  the  Samiri,  or  Aurora ;  which 
is  the  amellest  and  the  most  beaatifbl  of  aU.  It  it 
ot  a  fine  orange '  colour,  with  tvro  circles  of  flesh 
roaod  the  eyes.  It  is  a  very  tender,  ddicate  animal^ 
and  held  in  high  price. 

Of  the  sagoins  with  feeble  tails,  there  are 
six  kinds.  The  first  and  the  largest,  is  the  Saki,  or 
Oagni ;  «o  remukable  for  the  length  of  the  hair  on 
its  tail,  drat  it  has  been  often  termed  the  Foz-ta3ed 
Monkey.  It  is  of  different  sizes;  some  being 
twice  as  large  as  others. 

The  second  of  this  kind  is  the  Tamaim ;  which 
is  uBually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some, 
however,  are  found  all  over  brown,  spotted  with 
yellow. 

The  third  is  the  WisUti;  remarkable  for  the 
large  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its  annulated 
tail. 

The  fourth  is  the  Marikina ;  with  a  mane  round 
the  neck,  and  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
like  a  lion. 

The  fifth  is  called  the  Pinch;  with  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  black,  and  white  hair  that  descends  on 
each  side  the  fiice,  like  that  of  man. 

The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the 
Mico,  an  animal  too  curiously  adorned,  not  to 
demand  a  particular  description ;  which  is  thus 
given  of  it  by  M.  Condamine.  ."  That,"  says,  he, 
*'  which  the  governor  of  Para  made  me  a  present  of, 
was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  was  seen  in  tfae 
country.  The  hair  on  its  body  was  of  a  beautiful 
silver  colour,  brighter  than  that  of  the  most  venera- 
Ue  human  hair :  while  the  tail  was  of  a  deep  brown^ 
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inclining  to  Uackness.  It  had  another  sin^Iarity^ 
more  remarkable  than  the  former ;  its  ears,  its 
cheekSj  and  lips,  were  tinctnred  with  so  bri^  a 
vermiUton,  that  one  could  scarcely  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  natural.  I  kept  it  a  year ;  and  it 
was  still  alive  when  I  made  this  description  of  it, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  coasts  of  France :  all  I 
could  then  do^  was  to  preserve  it  in  spirits  of  wine, 
which  might  serve  to  keep  it  in  sach  a  state  as  to 
show  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  in  my 
description." 


Of  The  Maki» 

The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  Makies ; 
which  have  no  other  pretensions  to  be  placed  in 
this  class,  except  that  of  having  hands  like  the 
former,  and  making  use  of  them  to  climb  trees,  or 
to  pluck  their  food.  AoimalB  of  the  hare  kind, 
indeed,  are  often  seen  to  feed  themselves  with 
their  fore  paws,  but  they  can  hold  nothing  in  one 
of  them  singly,  and  are  obliged  to  take  up  whatever 
they  eat  in  both  at  once :  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  maki ;  as  well  as  the  monkey  kinds,  they  seize 

[*  Tbe  quadnipeda  wbich  compose  this  tribe,  difier  lo  mate* 
rially  ID  their  appearance,  thape,  and  manneri)  from  any  of  the 
monkey  Icind,  that  Datiiralists  have  nov  conaented  to  distingniih 
them  by  the  common  name  of  Lemur.  They  have  four  frontteetb 
in  the  upper  jav,  the  intermediate  ones  of  trhtch  are  remote;  in 
the  lower  jair  are  the,  which  are  longer,  stretched  forward,  com- 
prewed,  paTaUeJ,and  placed  cloie  together:  the  canine  teeth  are 
nngle  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  and  close  to  the  grioden :  the 
grinders  are  lerera],  slightly  lobed;  the  foremoBt  of  wbich  are  a 
little  longer  and  (harper :  aome  of  them  have  taib,  and  aomear* 
naked.] 
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their  Ibed  With  oite  h&nd>  pretty  much  like  tt  man, 
Add  gnip  it  with  great  eaae  atid  firmness.  The 
rtiaki,  therefore,  from  ftiia  conformation  in  its  hands, 
both  before  and  behinS,  approaches  nearly  to  th6 
monkey  kind ;  but  in  Other  respects,  such  as  th6 
tiitike  of  the  snout,  the  form  of  the  ears,  and  the 
^arts  that  distinguish  the  seses,  it  entirely  differs 
from  them.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
these  animals ;  all  varying  from  each  other  in  colour 
or  size,  but  agreeing  in  the  human-like  figure  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  in  their  long  nose,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog.  As  most  of 
these  are  bred  in,  the  depths  of  the  forest,  we  know 
little  more  concerning  them  than  their  figure. 
Their  way  of  livhug,  their  power  of  pursuit  and 
escape  can  only  be  supposed,  from  the  analogy  of 
thieir  conformaticm,  somewhat  to  resemble  those  of 
the  monkey. 

The  first  of  this  kind  is  ttie  Mofcoco;  a  beautiful 
animal,  about  the  size  of  a  common  cat>  but  the  ' 
body  and  limbs  slend»er,  and  .of  a  longer  mokdt 
It  has  g;  tail,  at  least  double  the  length  <^ 

its  bod;  vered  with  fiir,  and  marked  alter'^ 

oately  d  rings  of  black  and  white.    Bttt 

what  i  remarkable  for,  besides  the  form 

of  its  I  feet,  is  the  largehesa  of  its  eyes, 

which  are  surrouncled  with  a  broad  black  space ;  and 
the  length  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  by  far  exceed 
those  before.  When  it  sleeps,  it  brings  its  nose  to 
its  belly,  and  its  tail  over  its  head.  When  it  plays, 
it  uses  a  sort  of  galloping,  with  its  tail  raised  over 
its  back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motion.  The 
head  is  covered  with  dark  ash-coloured  hair  ;  the  ' 
hack  and  sides  with  a  red  ash-colour,  and  not  »0 
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dtf  k  aA  Oh  the  head ,-  and  the  wfaole  gioeaj,  eoft.  aad 
delicftte,  smooth  to  tfae  toudi,  and  standing  qIauAI 
tipright,  Tike  the'  ptle-of  relvet.  it  is  a  dative  e( 
Itisdflgascftr ;  ftppiean  to  he  a  bsrmless  gentle 
animal ;  and  though  it  resembled  the  modkey  in  tnanj^ 
respectB,  it  has  neither  its  malice  nor  its  mischief : 
nevertheless,  like  Uie  monkey,  it  seems  to  be  idways 
in  motion,  and  aiovesj  Fdte  all  four-handed  animalSi 
in  an  oblique  direction. 

A  second  d£  this  kind,  which  is  also  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  is  the  Mongdz ;  whidi  is  less  than  the 


&l*6  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

To  tinis  4ribe  vre  may  refer  a  little  (ore-handed 
flAimalj  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  vrhich  M.  Bnfini 
oaHB.the  Lori;  very  IreinaTkaMe  for  ttie  singularity 
of  its  figure.  This  is^  of  all  other  animus,  the  longest 
in  proportion  to  its  siee ;  having  nine  vertebne  in  the 
loins ;  whereas  other  quadrupeds  have  only  seven  :• 
the  body  appears  still  the  longer,  by  having  no  tail. 

*     '^  BuffijD,  vol.  xxTi,  p.  27*. 
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In  otber  reqwcto,  it  reiembln  thosb  of  tte  m> 
kind ;  u  well  in  iti  hands  and  feet,  u  in  iu  bihm 
and  in  the  glossy  qaaKtiefl  of  it»  hair.  It  ia  ab« 
the  size  of  a  sqnirrel ;  and  appears  to  be  a  tan 
harmless  titUe  animal. 

[Sir  William  Jones,  in  (be  fimrth  volume  vf  t 
Asiatic  Researches,  gives  a  pleasing  account 
the  manners  of  Uiis  Utile  animal  in  a  state  of  dom< 
tication. 

"  He  was  for  the  most  part  gentle  ;  except  in  t 
cold  season,  when  his  temper  seemed  wholly  change 
and  his  Creator  who  made  him  so  sensiUe  of  cM, 
which  be  must  often  have  been  exposed  wfaea 
his  native  forests,  gave  him  probably  for  tl 
reason,  his  thick  tar,  which  we  rarely  see  on  anim. 
in  these  tropicd  climate*.  To  me,  who  not  oi 
constantly  fed  him,  but  bathed  him  twice  a  wedt 
water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and  whom 
clearly  distinguished  from  others,  fae  was  at  aU  tin 
grateful ;  but  when  I  disturbed  bim  in  winter, 
was  osnally  indignant,  and  seemed  to  reiHt>&di : 
with  the  uneasiness  he  felt,  thou^  no  possible  p 
cantioDs  had  been  omitted  to  keep  him  in  a  pro| 
degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times  he  was  pleased  w 
being  stroked  on  the  head  and  throat,  and  freqnen 
suffered  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth ;  1 
his  temper  was  always  quick,  and  when  he  v 
unreasonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a  little  rese 
meat  by  an  obscure  murmur,  like  that  of  a'aqain 
or  a  greater  degree  of  displeasure  by  a  peevish  ci 
especially  in  winter,  when  he  was  often  as  fierce, 
being  much  importuned,  as  any  beast  of  ^  woo< 

From  half  an  hour  bdbre  aun-riae  to  half 
hour  before  sun-set,  he  slept  without  intermisBif 
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R^ed.  op  like  a  hedge-iiogp ;  and  at  soon  as  lit 
awoke,  be  began  to  prepnre  ktntelf  fbr  the  labouc* 
•f  his  approaching  day,  Uckingf  and  dresshlg  hitn^ 
salf  like  a  cat ;  an  operation  which  the  flexibility  of 
hit  neck  and  finifas  envied  him  to  perform  very 
icompldely  :  be  was  tbeo  ready  for.a  ^ight  break- 
fost ;  after  which  be  commonly  took  a  diort  nap ; 
but  when  the  «an  waa  quite  set,  he  recovered  all 
his  Tiracity. 

His  ordinary  food  was  the  sweet  fruit  of  Haa 
coQQtry ;  plantains  always,  and  maogoea  during 
the  season ;  but  he  refused  peaches,  and  was  not 
fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  quaiavas :  milk  he  lapped 
easily,  but  was  content  with  plain  water.  In 
general  he  was  not  voracious,  but  never  appeared 
satisfied  with  grasshoppers ;  and  passed  the  whole 
,  night  while  the  hot  season  lasted,  in  prowling 
for  them.  When  a  grasshopper^  or  any  insect, 
ali|ghted  within  his  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he 
.  fixed  on  his  prey,  glowed  with  uncommon  fire ; 
and  having  drawn  himself  back  to  spring  on  it 
with  greater  force,  be  seized  his  prey  with  both 
bis  fore-paws,  bat  held  it  in  one  of  them  while 
he  devoured  it.  For  other  purposes,  and  some- 
times even  for  that  of  holding  bis  food,  be  used  all 
bis  paws  indifferently  as  hands,  and  frequently 
grasped  with  one  of  them  the  higher  part  of  his 
ample  cage,  while  his  three  others  were  severally 
engfiged  at  tbie^  bottom  of  it ;  but  the  posture  of 
which  he  seemed  fondest,  was  to  ding  with  all 
feflr  of  diem  to  the  upper  wires,  bis  body  being  in- 
verted. In  the  evening,  he  usually  stood  erect  for 
many  minutesj  playing  on  the  wires  with  his  fingers, 
and ,  ra|)i^y .  moyio^  his  body  from  <ide  tp  side;, 
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as  if  he  had  found  the  utility  of  exercise  in  iua 

annatural  state  of  confinemeDt. 

A  little  before  day-break,  when  my  early  hotin 
gave  me  frequent  opportanittes  of  observing  him,  be 
seemed  to  solicit  my  attention;  and  if  I  presented 
my  finger  to  him,  he  licked  or  nibbled  it  with  great 
gentleness,  but  eageriy  tookfmit  when  1  tiered  it; 
thoagh  he  seldom  eat  much  at  his  morning  repast. 
When  the  datf  btvught  back  his  night,  his  eyes  lost 
their  lustre  and  strength,  and  be  composed  himself 
for  a  slumber  of  ten  or  twelve  hours."] 


Of  the  Opossum,  and  its  Kinds* 

To  these  four-handed  animals  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent,  we  may  add  the  four-handed  animals  of  the 
new,  that  use  their  hands  like  the  former,  as  well 
as  their  tails,  and  that  fill  up  the  chasm  between  the 

[*  The  OpoMumbasthefroDtteelhgmalland  rounded;  in  the 

Dpper  jaw  ten,  the  tiro  middle  ones  of  which  are  longer ;  in  tbe 

iddle  ones  of  which  are  broader  and 


of  them  have  long  scaly  tails. 

can  cling  close  to  whatever  they  lay  hfAd  of,  and  which  serves  •• 
a  singular  protection  to  the  young  in  a  itate  of  imbeciltity.  Ma- 
ture,  ever  furnishing  means  proportionate  to  the  end,  has  in  that 
species  where  there  is  no  abdominal  pouch,  given  the  young  ones 
an  instinctive  method  of  preservation  r  these,  in  the  time  of  alann 
or  danger,  spring  on  the  back  of  their  dain,  and  coiling  their  little 
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monkey  tribe  end  the  lower  orders  of  the  forest. 
Aa  the  maki  kind  in  some  measure  seem  to  unite 
the  fox  and  the  monkey  in  their  figure  and  size,  so 
these  seem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat.  They 
are  all  iess  than  the  former  ,-  they  have  long  tails^ 
almost  bare  of  hair ;  and  their  fur,  as  well  as  their 
shape,  seems  to  place  them  near  the  rat  kind.  Some 
have  accordingly  ranked  them  in  that  class ;  but 
their  being  four-handed,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
placing  them  in  the  rear  of  the  monkies. 

The  first  and  the  most  remarkable'  of  this  tribe 
is  the  Opossum,  an  animal  found  both  in  North 
and  South.  America,  of  the  size  of  a  small  cat.  The 
head  resembles  that  of  a  fox ;  it  has  fifty  teeth  in 
all ;  but  two  ^^reat  ones  in  the  midst,  like  those  of  a 
rat.  The  eyes  are  little,  round,  clear,  lively,  and 
placed  upright ;  the  ears  are  long,  broad,  and  trans- 
parent, like  those  of  the  rat  kind ;  its  tail  also  in- 
creases the  similitude,  being  round,  long,  a  little 
hairy  in  the  beginning,  but  quite  naked  tovrards 
the  end.  The  fore  legs  are  short,  being  about 
three  inches  long ;  while  those  behind  are  about 
four.  The  feet  are  like  bands,  each  having  five 
toes  or  fingers,  with  white  crooked  nails,  and  rather 
longer  behind  than  before.  But  it  is  particular  in 
this  animal,  that  the  thumb  on  the  hinder  legs  wants 
a  nail;  whereas  the  fingers  are  furnished  with 
clawed  nails  as  usual. 

'prehentile  Uil>  Toutid  bera,  trust  to  her  Buperior  swiftness  sad 
cunning  for  sarety .  Some  have  the  lateral  flying  membrane,  like 
the  flying  squirrels ;  by  which  they  can  at  pleasure  spring  to  a  vast 
distance.  Of  this  kind  is  the  opossum  of  New  Holland,  described 
by  Mr.  White  in  his  journal :  it  is  of  a  fine  greyish  sable,  co?ered 
wkhfine  close  fur,  nearly  white  aaderneath,  with  a  long,  very  furry 
toil :  it  is  pet-haps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  known  quadrupeds.] 
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Bat  that  which  ilietmguishet  this  animal  from  all 
olbersj  asA  wbat  hap  excited  the  ironder  of  raao- 
kind  for  more  than  two  ccnturifs,  ia  the  extraordi- 
nary coaformation  of  its  belly,  as  it  ia  found  to 
have  a  false  womb,  into  which  the  yoang,  wh^ 
brought  forth  in  the  aiaal  manner,  cnep>  and  cm- 
tinue  for  tome  days  Ioniser,  to  lodge  and  suckle 
stcurely.  This  bag,  if  we  may  ao  call  it,  being  one 
of  the  most  ytraordinary  things  in  nataral  history^ 
requires  a  more  minute  description.  Under  the 
belly  of  the  female  is  a  kind  of  slit  or  o|icaiag,  of 
about  three  inches  long  ;  this  <^ning  is  oomposed 
of  a  skin,  which  makes  a  bag  internally,  which  is 
covered  on  the  inside  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are 
the  teals  of  the  female ;  and  into  it  the  yoBng,  when 
brottght  forth,  Retire,  either  to  suckle  or  to  escape 
from  danger.  This  bag  has  a  power  of  opening 
and  shuttii^,  at  the  will  of  the  animal ,-  end  this 
is  performed  by  means  of  several  mvsdes,  and  two 
bones,  that  are  fitted  f(Hr  this  pnrpose,  and  that  are 
peculiar  to  this  animal  only,  'niese  two  bones  are 
placed  before  the  os  pobis,  to  widdk  they  are  joined 
at  the  base ;  tb«y  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  to  their  extremities.  These 
support  the  muscles  that  sorve  to  open  the  bag,  and 
give  them  a  fixture.  To  these  muscles  there  are 
antagonists,  that  serve,  in  the  same  manner,  to  shut 
the  bag ;  and  this  tbey  perform  so  exactly,  that  in 
the  living  animal  the  opening  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn 
asunder.  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  furnished  with 
glands,  that  exude  a  musky  substance,  wbit^  com- 
municates to  tlie  fiesh  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it 
unfit  to  be  eaten.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
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M  th«  place  wbera  the  yoang  are  cMceived,  as 
some  have  been  led  to  iraa|^ne;  for  the  opossum 
bas  another  womb,  like  that  of  the  geoerality  of 
animals,  in  which  generation  in  perfonned  in  the 
ordinary  maoner.  The  ba|;,  we  tuive  been  desciib- 
ing,  may  richer  be  considered  as  a  Aupplemental 
womb.  In  the  real  wOiBb,  the  little  ^  animal  ib 
partly  brMi|fht  to  perfection ;  in  the  ordinary  one, 
it  receirea  a  kind  of  additional  incabation ;  and  ac- 
quires, at  la«t,  strength  enough  to  follow  the  dam 
wherever  ehe  goes.  We  have  many  reasons  tosup- 
poM  that  the  yoang  of  this  animal  ar^  all  brought 
forth  prematurely,  or  before  they  have  acquired  that 
degree  of  perfection,  wbidi  is  cooaidoo  in  other 
quadrupeds.  The  little  ones,  when  first  produced, 
are  in  a  manner  but  half  completed  ;  and  some 
travellers  assert,  that  they  are,  at  that  time,  not 
much  larger  than  flies.  We  are  assured,  also,  that 
immediately  on  qaitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep 
into  the  false  one ;  where  they  continue  fixed  to  the 
teat,  until  they  have  strength  sufficient  to  venture 
once  more  into  the  open  air,  and  share  the  fatigues 
of  the  parent.  Ulloa  assures  us,  that  he  has  found 
five  of  these  little  creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of 
Mie  dam  three  days  after  she  was  dead,  stilt  alive, 
and  all  clinging  to  the  teat  with  great  avidity.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  upon  their  first  entering 
the  fehe  wombj  they  seldom  stir  out  from  thence ; 
hot  when  more  advanced,  they  venture  forth  several 
thnes  in  the  day;  and  at  last,  sddom  make  use  of 
Iheir  retreat,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  or  danger. 
Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the 
time  which  these  animals  t^e  to  continue  in  the 
fiilse  Womb  ;  some  aware  us,  they  remain  there  for 
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wreral  weeke ;  and  otiien,  more  precisely  mention 
ft  month.  During  this  period  of  strange  gestation, 
Uiere  is  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  bag  in  trhidi 
they  are  concealed;  they  may  be  reckoned,  era- 
mined,  and  bandied,  without  mach  inconvenience ; 
for  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat,  and  ding  there  as 
-firm  as  if  they  made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  bears  them.  When  they  are  grown  stronger, 
they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag  in  which  they 
are  contained ;  end,  at  last,  find  their  way  oat,  in 
search  of  more  copious  subsistence.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  false  belly  serves  them  for  a  retreat;  either 
when  they  want  to  sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when  they 
are  pursued  by  an  enemy.  The  dam,  on  such 
occasions,  opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which 
they  enter, 

——Pars  fonnidine  turpi 
ScanduDt  rursus  equum  et  nota  conduntur  in  alro. 
The  Opossum,  when  on  the  ground,  is  a  slow, 
helpless  animal ;  the  formation  of  its  hands  is 
jalone  sufficient  to  show  its  incapacity  of  running 
^ith  any  degree  of  swiftness :  but,  to  counterbalance 
^his  inconvenience,  ;t  cHmba  trees  with  ■great  ease 
and  expedition.*  It  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds; 
and  hides  among  the  leave?  of  the  trees,  to  seize 
^hem  by  sjirprise.  It  oflen  also  hangs  by  the  tail, 
which  is  long  and  muscular ;  and,  in  this  sitoq- 
tion,  for  hours  together,  with  the  head  downwards^ 
it  keeps  watching  for  its  prey.  If  aqy  lesser  ani- 
mal, whiph  it  is  abje  to  overcome,  passes  under- 
neath^ it  drops  upon  it  with  deadly  aim,  and  quickly 
devours  it.  By  means  of  jts  tail,  the  opossum  also 
alingpi  from  one  tree  to  another,    hunts  insects^ 

*  Buffim,  id,  ¥xi.  p.  174. 
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escapes  its  pursaen,  and  provides  for  its-safety.  It 
seems  to  be  a  creature  tbat  .lives  upon  vegeebibiN, 
as  well  as  animal  substances,  roots,  augar-caues,  Ibe 
bai^,  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  domestic,  as  well  from 
.its  stupidity  and  figure,  as  its  scent,  whidi,  how- 
ever frag^nt  in  sniall  quantities,  fails  not  to  be 
ungratefdl  wben  copiously  supplied.. 

An  animal  greatly  resembling  the  former,*  is  the 
Marmose,  which  is  found  iu.  the.  same  continent. 
It.seems  only  to  di^r  in  size,  being  less ;  and,  in- 
-stead .  of  a  bag  to  receive  its  young,  has  only  two 
longitudinal  folds  near  the  tbi^s,  within  which  the 
yonog,  which  are  prematurely  brou^t  forth,  as  in 
the  last  instance,  continue  to  suckle.  The  young 
of  these,  when  first  produced,  are  not  above  the 
size  of  a  bean  ;  but  continue  sticking,  to  the  teat, 
until  they  have  arrived  atgreater  maturity.  . 
•-  The  Cayopolin  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
former ;  and  a  good  deal  resembling  it  in  habits  and 
figure,  except  tbat  its  snout  is  .ro<»e  pointed,  its  tail 
longer  in  proportion,  and  its  ccdour  different,  being 
of  an  ash,  somewhat  inclining  to  ydlow;  however, 
I  should  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
former. 

To  this  number. we  may  add  the  Phalanger,  so 
called  by  M.  Buffon;  a  good,  deal  resembling  the 
former^  but  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  its  hinder 
bands :  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger  being  joined 
tt^ther,  except  at  the  extremities.  This  animal 
is  about  the  size  of  a  rat ;  and  has,  accordingly,  by 
some,  been  caUed  the  Rat  of  Surinam. 

The  last  animal  of  this,  class  is  call«d>   by  M> 
i>  .3afl(iD,  voL  xxi  p.  SIS* 
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BuffiBn;ifceTaMitr.  TbJscitraoriHfiwyKttleBiriinl 
nsemfalra  the  former,  in  having  four  hands,  and 
a  loB|^  tut,  bat  it  diffen  very  Hwob  in  the  extreme 
IsB^h  of  its  bindtfr  legs,  which  are  kmgev  than  the 
rest  of  Tti  whole  body.  The  bones  of  that  part  of 
lb*  foot  cftHed  the  laraus,  are  Kk«wiM  so  very  \ong, 
4al  fMn  thence  the  animal  has  received  its  name : 
the  tail  is  naked  in  the  mid^,  and' hairy  only  at 
both  extrcmitlei:  tts  hair  w  woolly,  soft,  and  of  a 
ikep  aib  coloar.  Ai  to  the  rest,  it  ig  unknown 
■bom  what  countiy  this  aaima]  was  bronght;  but 
the  natundist  fiom  whom  we  have  itt  descriptioii 
Mppoan  it  «a  be  a  native  of  America. 

From  thjg  gtmenl  deicription  of  four-handed  ani- 
mals, w«  perceive  what  few  advantagvs  the  brute 
creation  deritie  flrem  tfaote  oi^ns  that,  in  man,  are 
.eaiplo^dd  to  M  many  great  and  oa^l  purposes. 
The  being  able  to  pluck  their  food  from  the  trees, 
iJte  capacity  of  c^nging  among  the  tvancfaea,  or 
at  iBOat  of  cdnveiiing  one  of  those  brandies  into  a 
wc^on  ot  ofifence,  are  the  h^est  stretches  oi  thew 
sagacity,  and  the  only  use  tbeir  hands  have  btlbcrto 
.been  employed  ia :  and  yet,  some  soperfieial  men 
have  asserted^  that  the  bands  alone  are  lufficieut  to 
vindicate  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  other  ani- 
mals; and  that  much  of  bis  bensted  reason,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  his  ha}^ier  confonsm- 
tma:  however,  were  Ais  sa^  an  ape  or  a  aKnkey 
-woaNI  iti  some  Instances  be  more  ntional  than  we ; 
^eir  fingers  are  naoHer,  and,  in  some  of  thva, 
more  iwely  formed  than  oun.  To  what  a  variety 
of  purposes  migbt  tfaey  not  be  employed,  if  tbekr 
powers  wcr«  praperly  e:nrted  I  TImm  works  wfaich 
we,  from  the  lar^aeis  of  our  &igers;  are  obliged  to 
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^  clumsily  about,  one  of  theae  could  very  easily 
perform  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  if  the  fine- 
neas  of  the  hand  assisted  reaaon,  an  ape  would  be 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  beings  in  the  creation. 
But  these  admirabty  formed  mBchines  are  almost 
useless  both  to  mankind  and  themselves ;  and  contri- 
bute little  more  to  the  happiness  of  animal  life,  thsD 
(be  paws  of  the  lowest  qviadruped.  They  are  sup- 
plied, indeed,  with  the  organs ;  but  they  want  the 
nind  to  put  them  iuto  action :  it  is  that  reasouing 
principle  alone,  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dowed, that  can  adapt  seemingly  opposite  causes,  to 
CODCnr  in  the  same  general  design  ;  and  even  where 
the  organs  are  deficient,  that  can  supply  their  place 
by  the  interrcntion  of  assisting  iostruments.  Where 
reason  prevails,  we  find  thf^  it  scarcely  matters 
ivhat  the  organs  are  that  give  it  the  direction  ;  the 
being  furni^ed  wiUi  that  principle,  still  goes  for- 
ward, steadily  and  nniformly  successful ;  breaks 
tbrough  every  obstecle,  and  becomes  master  of  every 
entcrpriae.  I  have  seen  a  man,  witbcMit  hands  or 
legs,  convert,  by  practice,  his  very  stumps  to  tbe 
most  convenient  purposes  ,-  and  with  these  clumsy 
hiBtniments  perform  the  most  astonishing  feats  of 
dexterity.  We  may  thereffffe  conclude,  that  it  is 
tiw  mind  alone  that  gives  a  master  to  tbe,  creation  ; 
and  that,  if  a  bear  or  m  borse  were  endowed  with 
the  same  intettecta  that  have  been  given  to  raas,  the 
hardness  of  a  hottf,  or  the  awkwitrdi^s  of  ft  paw, 
vmU  be  no  obstacle  to  tbeir  bdvancentent  in  tbe 
arti  of  domhnon,  df  of  svcial  £dicity. 
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[^Ofthe  Kanguroo. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last  kind  in  having  a  pooch 
for  the  security  of  its  youn;;^,  bat  differing  in  many 
other  particulars  of  its  form  and  manners,  is  the 
kangaroo.  This  has  induced  naturalists  to  separate 
them,  and  to  give  to  each  family  its  distinctive  dif- 
ference. These  qaadnipeds  have  six  front  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  all  of  them  notched  at  the  end ;  two 
in  the  lower  jaw,  very  large,  k)ng,  sharp,  and 
pointing  forwards;  the  grinders  are  five  on  each 
side  in  both  jawe,  which  are  distant  from  the  other 
teeth :  the  fore-legs  arc  very  short,  the  hind  ones 
very  long;  in  the  fepiale  is  an  abdominal  pouch. 

Of  this  singular  quadruped,  only  two  species  are 
known,  both  of  them  natives  of  New  Holland. 
That  which  we  are  now  describing  was  first  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1770,  during  the  voyage  of  our 
celebrated  navigator  Captain  Cook.  Its  size  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  a  fiill-gTOwn  sheep,  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  dispioportion  in  the  shape;  the 
head  and  neck  being  very  small,  while  the  lower 
parts  gradually  dilate  to  a  very  great  size :  the  fore 
legs  are  hardly  nineteen  inches  long,  while  the  hinder 
ones  measure  three  feet  seven  inches:  the  head 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  deer,  having 
a  mild  and  placid  visage :  the  ears  are.  moderately 
large  and  erect,  the  eyes  large,-  and  the  mouth 
rather  small.  On  the  fore  feet  are  five  toes  armed 
with  strong  sharp  daws ;  on  the  hind  feet  are  four 
toes,  though  they  have  at  first  si^t  the  appear- 
ance of  being  only  three ;    the  middle  of  those  is 
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^markably  lai^  and  disproportionate,  being  fiir- 
niihed  with  a  chw  of  great  size  and  strengtii ;  the 
exterior  toe  is  for  smaller  than  the  middle  one;  the 
interior  consistd  of  two  small  toes  covered  by  a  com- 
mon skin,  and  armed  with  two  claws  lying  close 
together,  and  appearing  like  a  split  or  doubk  ckw.  - 
7he  general  colour  is  a  fine  pale  brown,  a  little 
whiter  underneath.  Prom  the  great  difference  in 
length  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  pace  of  this 
animal  consists  in  vest  springs  or  bounds,  which 
ere'  said  sometimes  to  exceed  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  twenty  in'  length ;  and  as  these  are  re- 
peated with  much  quickness,  it  most  exceed  most  ^ 
other  quadrupeds  in  swiftness.  In  its  state  of  rest 
it  sits  erect  on  the  whole  length  of  the  hind  feet, 
supporting  itself  by  the  base  of  the  tail ;  for  which 
purpose  there  is  a  blackish  granulated  callus  onthe 
hind  feet:  The  tail  is  occasionally  used  as  a  weapon 
of  defence,  and  is  of  such  great  strength,  as  to  be 
able  to  break  Uie  leg  of  a  man  at  a  single  blow. 
Within  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female  are  two 
breasts,  each  of  them  furnished  with  two  teats ,-  and 
from  all  we  know  at  present,  she  brings  forth  but 
one  at  a  time.  The  young  ones,  when  first  born,  are 
extremely  diminutive,  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length,  and  twenty-one  grains  in  weight :  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  growth,  they  reside  entirely 
within  the  pouch  of  the  dam,  occasionally  emerging 
for  exercise  or  amusement,  till  they  become  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  feed  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  and  drink  by  lapping.  They  live  in 
burrows  under  ground,  and  seem  to  be  nocturnal 
animals  in  their  native  state,  as  the  eye  is  fiirnished 
with  a  membrane  whidi  it  can  extend  at  pleasure 
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over  the  whole  ball.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  rather 
coarscj  with  sometbiDg  of  the  flavour  of  mutton. 
Upon  the  tthcde,  this  animal  has  rather  an  elegant 
and  highly  picturesque  appearance ;  and  has  lately 
been  in  a  great  degree  naturalized  in  England,  la 
their  wild  atate,  they  are  said  to  feed  in  herds  of 
thirty  or  forty  together,  and  one  is  commonly  ob- 
served to  be  stationed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest, 
as  if  on  the  watch. 


quadruped!  tiwt,  by  retembUog  each  odier  in  some 
striking  particular,  Bdihit  of  being  grouped  toge- 

[*  Theeliphanthuoo  front  taethineithcrjaw:  indieupper 
jaw  are  two  vaat  and  long  tuaks,  pointbg  dowowards,  and  curved 
a  little  upwards :  the  upper  jaw  is  lengtbened  out  into  a  long  car- 
ti}^:iDoi»  tronk,  with  which  it  is  able  to  Isy  hdd  «f  the  moM 
■*i«»B  MAmncct  i  die  bodjr  it  ntarly  destfuiu  of  tiafc-.] 
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ther  ftnd  eoiwidered  und^  one  point  of  view,  wt 
now  come  to  those  insidated  sorts  that  bear  no  eimi* 
litnile  with  the  reitj  and  that  to  be  distiDctily  ds- 
so-ibed  muit  be  separ&tdy  considered. 

The  fm^most  of  these,  nod  in  every  respect  the 
noblest  quadruped  in  niUure,  is  the  elej^nt,  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  docility  and  nn- 
derstanding^.  All  historians  concvr  in  giving  it  the 
charecter  of  tbe  rooM.  sagacious  animal  n^t  to  man ;  - 
and  yet,  were  we  to  take  our  idea  of  its  capacity 
from  its  outward  appearance,  we  shonld  be  led  to 
conceive  very  meanly  of  its  abilities.  The  elephant, 
at  Rrat  view,  presents  tbe  spectator  with  an  vaot- 
fnous  mass  of  flesh,  that  seems  scarc^  animated. 
Its  huge  body,  covered  with  a  callons  hide,  with- 
out hair ;  its  large  mis-shapen  legs,  that  seetn  scarcely 
ftnined  for  motion ;  its  little  eyes,  large  ears,  and 
long  trunk,  all  give  it  ap  air  of  extreme  stupidity. 
But  our  prejn^ces  wHl  soon  subside  when  we  come 
to  examine  its  history ;  they  will  even  serve  to  in- 
erease  our  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  various 
advantages  it  derives  from  so  clumsy  a  confor- 
mation. 

The  elephant  is  seen  from  seven  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  feet  high. '  Whatever  care  we  take  to  ima- 
gine a  large  animal  beforehand,  yet  tbe  tint  sigtrt 
of  this  huge  creature  never  fiuls  to  strike  as  with 
astonishment,  and  in  some  measure  to  exceed  ovr 
idea.  Having  been  used  to  smaller  animals,  we 
have  scarcely  any  conception  of  its  magnitude  ;  fa* 
a  moving  cc^mn  of  flesh,  fourteen  feet  high,  is  an 
object  BO  utteriy  different  frora  .those  we  an  con* 
stantly  presented  with,  that  to  be  conceived  it  must 
be  actually  seen.     Such,  I  own,  were  the  i 
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tions  that  n^irany  arose  to  me  vrheo  I  first  saw 
this  animal,  and  yet  for  the  sight  of  which .  I  had 
takeo  care  to  prepare  my  imagination.  I  found  my 
ideas  fall  as  short  of  its  real  size  as  they  did  of  its 
real  lignre  ;  neither  the  pictures  I  had  seen^  nor.the 
descriptions  I  had  read^  giving  me  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  either. 

It  vroaldj  thetefore,  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  this  animal's  figure,  by  a  description ;  wbichj  even 
assisted  by  tbe  art  of  the  engraver,  will  but  con- 
fusedly represent  the  original.  In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  forehead  is  very  high  and 
rising,  the  ears  very  large  and  dependant,  the  eyes 
extremely  small,  the  proboscis,  or  trunk,  long,  the 
body  round  and  full,  the  back  rising  in  an  arch, 
and  the  whole  animal  short  in  proportion  to,  its 
height.  The  feet  are  round  at  the  bottom ;  on  each 
foot  there  are  five  fiat  horny  risings,  which  seem  to 
be  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  but  do  not  appear 
outwardly.  The  hide  is  without  hair,  full  oS 
scratdies  and  scars,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage 
through  thick  woods  and  thorny  places.  At  the 
end  of  the  tail  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male^aod 
the  udder  is  between  the  fore  legs.  But  a  more 
accurate,  as  well  as  a  more  entertaining  description 
,«f  the  parts,  will  naturally  occur  in  tbe  history  of 
their  uses. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  is  the  strongest, 
as  well  as  the  largest ;  and  yet,  in  a  slate  of  na- 
ture, it  is  neiUier  fierce  nor  fiM-midable.*  Mild, 
peac^l,  and  brave,  it  never  abuses  its  power  or 

*  I  have  extracted  the  greatest  port  of  this  detcription  from 
M,  PuSiD.    Where  I  add,  I  mark  with  codudm,  « tbw." 
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its  stiengtfa,  aod  only  aaes  its  force  for  its  ovrn  pro- 
tectioDj  or  that  of  its  coraraunity.  Id  its  native 
deserts  the  elephant  is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  a  social  friendly  creature.  The  oldest 
of  the  company  conducts  the  band;  that  which  is 
next  JD  seniority  brings  ap  the.  rear.  The  young, 
the  weakj  and  the  sickly,  &U  into  ^e  centre ; 
while  the  females  carry  their  young  aitd  keep  them 
from  falling  by  means  of  their  trunks.  They  main- 
tain this  order  only  in  dangerous  marches,  or  when 
they  desire  to  feed  in  cultivated  grounds;  they 
move  with. less  precaution  in  the  forests  and  soli- 
tudes ;  but  without  ever  separating,  or  removing  so 
&r  asunder  as  to  be  incapable  of  lending  each  other 
any  requisite  assistance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants  as  they  appear  at 
a  distance  in  an -African  landscape;  wherever  they 
march,  the  forests  seem  to  fall  before  them  ;  in  their 
passi^,  they  bear  down  the  branches  upon  which 
they  feed ;  and,  if  they  enter  into  an  inclosure,  ^ey 
destroy  all  the  labours,  of  the  husbandman  in  a  very 
short  time.  Their  invasions  are  the  more  disagree- 
able, as  there  is  no  means  of  repelling  tbem  ;  since 
it  would  require,  a  small  army  to  attack  the  whole 
drove  when  united.  It  now  and  then  happens  that 
one  or  two  is  found  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and 
it  is.  against  these  that  the  art  and  force  of  th^ 
hunters  are  united;  but  an  attempt  to  molest  th.e 
wfade  body,  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They  go  for- 
ward directly  against  him  who  offers  the  insult, 
strike  him  with  their  tusks,  seize  him  with  their 
trunks,  fling  him  into  the  air,  and  then  trampjq 
him  to  pieces  under  their  feet.  But  they  are  thus 
dreadful  only  wh^n  offended,  and  do  no  manner  of 
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pcnoDid  ini^T  vriiea  suffered  to  feed  nUliout  iotot- 
roption.  It  is  even  said  that  they  are  inind&l  of 
injiiries  received ;  and  when  once  molested  by 
nan,  seek  all  occasion?  for  the  future  to  be  re* 
Tcnged ;  tfaey  smell  faim  with  their  long  trunks  at  a 
diitance ;  follow  him  with  all  tiieir  speed  upon  the 
scent ;  and^  though  slow  to  appearance,  tbey  are 
soon  able  to  ceme  up  with  and  destroy  him. 

In  their  natural  ertate,  they  delight  to  live  along  the 
sides  of  riversj  to  keep  in  the  deepest  vales,  lo  re- 
fresh themsdves  in  the  mofit  shady  foreets  and  watery 
places.  They  cannot  live  far  froni  the  wata*;  and 
tbey  always  disturb  it  before  they  driak.  Th^ 
often  fill  tbeir  trunk  with  it,  either  to  cool  that 
organ,  or  to  divert  themselves  by  sporting  it  fMU 
like  a  fonntain.  Tbey  are  equally  distressed  by  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and,  to  avoid  the  fwmer, 
they  freqaently  tidie  shelter  in  the  most  obscure  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  or  o^n  plunge  into  the  water, 
and  even  swim  from  tbe  continent  into  islands  sctme 
leagues  distant  from  the  shore. 

Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind^  for  they 
loathe  all  kind  of  animal  diet.  When  one  tttnong 
(heir  number  happens  to  light  upon  a  spot  <^  good 
pasture,  be  catls  the  rest,  and  invites  them  to  shave 
in  the  entertainment ;  bat  it  must  be  a  very  copions 
pasture  indeed  that  can  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
whole  band.  As  with  tiieir  bcoad  and  heavy  feet 
they  sink  deep  wherever  tfa^  go^  tbey  destroy  modi 
mon  than  tbey  devour ;  so  that  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  change  their  {piarters,  and  to  wignte 
from  one  country  to  anofha*.  The  Indiana  end 
Negroes,  who  are  often  incommoded  by  auch  visit' 
ants,  do  all  ttiey  can  to  ktep  them  away^  mf^tng 
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Jeted  nwseis,  bnd  l*rg«  fiws  round  tfaeir  ciltivated 
groanda,  but  these  pRccaotions  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed ;  the  etephaflts  oftw  breBk  Uurough  their 
fences,  "destroy  then'  whole  harreetj '  tnd  overUira 
tbcif  liule  habiutionH.  When  th»y  have  ntisfied 
theou^ves,  and  trod  down  or  devoured  wttatever 
ky  in  their  way,  they  tben  retreat  into  the  vroodi 
in  the  same  orderly  nnnnw  in  vi^hicb  they  mad* 
their  irroption. 

Sach  are  the  habits  of  tibis  fuinnalj  considered  in  a 
aocial  light;  and,  if  we  negard  it  as  an  indrviduajf 
we  aball  find  its  powers  still  more  extraordinary. 
With  a  very  awkward  af^tearance.  it  possesses  all 
the  senses  in  great  perfeotinn,  and  is  capable  o£ 
applying  them  to  raore  weful  purposes  than  any  ' 
other  quadruped.  The  elephant,  as  we  observed, 
has  Tery  siqbU  eyes,  wben  conpared  to  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  its  body.  But,  though  their  minute- 
ness may  at  first  sight  appear  deformed,  yet,  when  we , 
borne  to  examine  thftn,  they  are  seen  to  exhibit  a 
variety  of  expressiosj  and  to  discover  the  variooa 
•ensaUons  witfi  which  it  is  moved.  It  turns  them 
with  attention  and  friendship  to  its  master ;  it  seems 
to  reBect  and  deliberate ;  and  as  its  passions  slowly 
neceed  each  other,  their  various  workings  are  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The  elephant  is  not  leu  remarkable  fur  th« 
■excellence  of  its  heaving.  Its  ears  are  extremely 
large,  and  greater  in  proportion  than  even  those  of 
•n  ass.  They  are  usually  dependent ;  but  it  can 
readily. raise  and  move  them.  They  serve  also  to 
wipe  its  eyes,  and  to  protect  them  againet  the  dusC 
and  fiies  that  might  otherwise  incommode  them.  U 
Appears  delighted  wi^i  nusic,  and  very  readily  learns 
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to  1>eat  time,  to  more  in  measure,  and  even  to  joM 

its  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  trumpet^ 

This  snlmal's  sense  of  smelling  is  not  only  ex- 
ipiisite,  but  if  is  !n  a  great  meaaore  pleased  with  tiie 
sfame  odours  that  delight  mankind.  The  elephant 
gathers  flowers  with  great  pleasure*  and  attention  ; 
it  picks  them  up  one  by  one,  unites  them  into  a 
nosegay,  and  seema  charmed  with  the  perfume. 
The  orange-flower  seems  to  be  particularly  gratefal 
both .  to  its  sense  of  taste  and  smelling ;  it  stri^  the 
tree  of  all  its  verdure,  and  eats  every  part  <tf  it,  even 
to  the  branches  themselves.  It  seeks  in  the  mea- 
dows  the  most  odoriferous  plants  to  feed  upon  ; 
and  in  the  woods  it  prefers  the  coco,  the  banana^ 
Hte  palm,  and  the  sago-tree,  to  all  others.  As  the 
shoots  of  these  are  tender,  and  filled  with  pith,  it 
eats  not  only  the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  but  even  the 
branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  whole  plant  to  thft 
very  roots. 

But  it  is  in  the  sense  of  tovdiing  that  this  animd 
exceTs  alt  others  of  the  brute  creation,  and  perhaps 
even  man  himself.  The  organ  of  this  sense  lies 
wholly  in  the  trunk,  which  is  an  instrument  peca* 
liar  to  this  animal,  and  that  serves  it  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  hand.  The  trunk  is,  properly  speakings, 
only  the  snout  lengthened  out  to  a  great  extent, 
lioHow  like  a  ^pe,  and  ending  in  two  openings,  or 
j^iostrils,  like  those  of  a  hog.  An  elephant  of  four- 
teen feet  high  has  the  trunk  about  eight  feet  Iong> 
and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  at  (he 
tnouth,  where  it  is  thickest.  It  is  hoUow  all  along; 
but  with  a  partition  running  finm  one  end  of  it  to 
ttie  other ;  so  that  though  outwardly  it  appears  lilce 
i  single  pipe^  it  is  inwardly  divided  into  two.    This 
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fleihy  tnliie  is '  composed  of  nenrea  and  niBSf^es* 
coTerad  with  a  proper  ikin  of  a  J^ackish  colour^ 
like  that  of  the  reat  of  Ihe  body.  It  ia  capable  of 
being;  nored  in  every  direction,  of  beiog  lengthenet} 
and-  Aorteoed,   of  being  bent  or  straightened,  sq. 

'  pliant  as  to  eiri>race  any  body  it  is  applied  to,  an4 
yet  ID  strong  that  n<Hhing  can  be  torn  from  tb4 
gripe.  To  aid  the  force  of  diis  grasp,  there  are 
wiwal  little  eminences,  like  a  caterpillar's  feet,  on 
the  under  side  of  this  iostcument,  which  without 
ck>ubt  contribute  to  the.  sensibility  of  the  toach,  ag 
well  as'to  the  firmness  of  the  hold.  Through  this 
trunk,  the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  smells,  ut 
tfaToagh  a  tube ;  and  at  the  very  point  of  it,  just 
above  the  nostrils,  there  ia  cm  extension  of  the  skiq^ 
abont  five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  finger,  and 
'which  in  fact  answars  all  the  .purposes  of  one ;  for« 
Wi^  the  rest  of  th«  extremity  of  the  trunk,  it  19 
capable  of  assuming  different  forms  at  will,  andj 
icanseqaeotly,  of  being  adi^ted  to  the  minutest 
-olgeota.  By  means  of  this,  the  elephant  can  take  ft 
.pin  from  the  ground,  untie  the  knots  of  a  rope, 
Vnlocka  door,  and  even  write  with  a  pen.  "  I  have 
imyself  seen,"   says  .(Elian,    "  an  elephant  writing 

'  Jbatin  characters  on  a  board,  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  his  keeper  only  showing  him  tlie  figure  of 
.^ch  letter.  While  thus  employed,  the  ^yes  migtflt 
be  observed  studiously  cast  down  upon  the  writing, 
and  exhibiting' an  appearance  of  great  skill  and 
erudition."  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  object 
.is  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grasp;  in  such  a  case 
the  elephant  makes  use  of  another  expedient  qs 
admirable  as  any  of'the  former.  It  applies  the  ex- 
^Iremity  of  the.  trunk;  to  the  surface  of  the  ol^ec);. 
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■nd,  lackhig  Up  its  breath,  lifti  mod  sustehis  sbdl 
ft  weight  as  the  air  in  that  case  is  capable  of  keepr> 
ing  suspended.  In  this  menner  this  instrument  ii 
vsefal  in  most  of  the  paiposea  of  life ;  it  is  aa  oi^n 
of  Bffleiling,  of  touchiDg,  and  df  bucUod  ;  it  not 
«D)y  proridea  for  the  ftnimal's  necessities  and 
comforts,  bat  it  abo  serve*  for  its  ornament  and 
defence. 

Bttt,  thott^  the  elephant  be  that  adniinbl|r  sap* 
plied  by  its  tronk,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  . 
i«i  conformatioa>  it  is  nnwiddy  wid  helptess.  The 
keck  is  BO  short  that  it  can  scarcely  torn  the  head, 
and  must  wheel  round  in  order  to  discover  mn  enemy 
from  behind.  The  hunters  that  attack  it  upon  tiatt 
quarter,  generally  thus  escape  the  effects  of  its  in*  - 
dignation ;  and  find  time  to  renew  tlKir  asmdte 
while  the  elephant  is  taming  to  fice  them.  Hie 
legs  are,  indeed,  not  so  inflexible  as  the  net^,  yet 
they  are  very  stiff,  and  bend  not  wiUiout  diffieolty; 
Those  before  seem  to  be  longer  than  the  hinder  $ 
4>ut,  upon  being  measHred,  are  found  to  be  mmb«» 
thing  shorter.  The  joints,  by  whic^  they  faen^ 
'•are  nearly  in  the  middle,  like  the  Imee  oS  a  nan  i 
and  the  great  bulb  which  dieyareto  support,  raalEei 
their  flexure  uBgainly.  While  the  elephant  is  young, 
-it  bends  the  legs  to  lie  down  or  to  rise ;  but  wb«t 
'it  grows  old,  er  sickly,  this  is  not  performed  withmit 
•human  assistance ;  and  it  becomeSj  consequenUy, 
'so  inconvenient,  that  Uie  animal  chooses  to  sle^ 
"standing.  The  feet  upon  which  these  massy  colnmos 
-are  supported,  form  a  base  scarcely  broader  than 
^he  \cga  they  sustain.  They  are  divided  into  five 
'toes,  which  are  covered  beneath  the  skiuj  and  none 
•  of  whidi  appear  to '&e  eye;  akindof  protiibeF^Doe 
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Mke  claws  are  only  observed^  which  vary  in  number 
from  three  to  five.  The  apparent  claws  vafy; 
the  internal  toes  are  constancy  the  same.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  id  fiirnished  with  a  skin  as  thick  anil 
hard  as  horn,  and  which  completeTy  covers  tiie  whole 
under  part  of  the  foot. 

To  the  rest  of  the  elephaot'a  incnmbrancea  may 
be  added  its  enormous  tuskSj  which  are  unservice- 
able for  chewing,  and  are  only  weapons  of  de- 
Ifence.  These,  as  the  animal  grows  old,  become  so 
heavy,  that  it  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  holes  in 
the  walls  of  its  stall  to  r^st  them  in,  and  ease  ilsdf 
of  the  fatigue  of  ^eir  support.  It  Is  well  known  to 
what  an  araszing  size  these  tusks  grow ;  they  art 
two  in  number,  proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw. 
Bud  are  sometimes  fi»nd  above  sit  feet  long.  Some 
bare  ^opposed  them  to  be  rather  the  horns  than  the 
teeth  of  this  animal;  but,  bendes  their  greater 
simtitude  to  hone  than  to  iuxm,  tbey  have  been  in- 
disputably ftmnd  to  grow  fronj  the  upper  jaw,  and 
not  fi'om  the  frontat  bones,  as  some  have  thougiit 
proper  to  assert.*  Some  also  have  asserted,  that 
these  tusks  are  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stag 
sheds  its  horns;  but  ft  is  very  probable,  from  their 
soKd  coomstence,  and  from  tbetr  accidental  defects, 
which  (^n  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  a  slow  decay> 
titat  Uiey  are  as  fixed  as  the  teeth  of  other  animals 
are  generally  found  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
(fepbaot  never  sheda  them  in  a  domestic  state,  but 
keeps  titem  tiH  they  become  inccuivenient  and 
conlvous  to  the  hut  degree.  An  account  of  the  usee 
to  wiueh  these  teeth  are  ai^Ked,  and  the  manner 
*  See  M.  DautwDtoo't  description  slF  the  akeleton'of  this 
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of  choosing  the  beit  ivory,   belongs  rather  to 'ft 

history  of  the  arts  than  of  nature. 

This  animal  is  equally  singular  in  other  parts  of  its 
conformation  ;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  in  other  crea- 
tureB  serve  to  suck  up  and  direct  their  drink  or  tiieir 
food ;  but  in  the  elephant  they  are  totally  inconve- 
nient for  such  purposes ;  and  it  not  only  gathers  its 
food  with  its  trunk,  but  supplies  itself  v/hh  water 
by  the  same  means.  When  it  eats  bay,  as  I  hare 
seen  it  frequently,  it  takes  up  a  small^  wisp  of  it 
with  the  trunk,  turns  and  shapes  it  with  that  instru- 
ment for  some  time,  and  then  directs  it  into  the 
mouth,  where  it  is  chewed  by  the  great  grinding 
teeth,  that  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal.  This  packet,  when  chewed,  is  swd- 
lowed,  and  never  ruminated  again,  as  in  cows  or 
sheep,  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  creature 
fnore  resembling  those  of  a  horse.  Its  manner  of 
ilrinkiDg  is  equally  extraordinary.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  elephant  dips  the  end  of  its  trunk  into  the 
water,  and  sucks  up  just  as  much  as  fills  that  grettt 
fleshy  tube  completely.  It  then  lifts  up  its  head 
with  the  trunk  full,  and  tumibg  the  point  into  its 
mouthy  as  if  it  intended  to  swfdlow  trank  and  all, 
it  drives  the  point  below  the  opening  of  ;ti)e  wind- 
pipe. The  trunk  being,  in  this  position,  and  still 
full  of  water,  the  elephant  then  l^ws  strongty  into 
it  at  the  other  end,  which  forces  the  water  it  cen- 
tains  into  the  throat;  down  which  it  is  heard  to 
pour  with  a  loud  gurgling  noise,  which  contiaaea' 
tin  the  whole  is  blown  down.  Prom  this  manner 
of  drinking,  some  have  been  led  into  an  opinioa 
thauhe  yaung  elephant  sucks  with  its  trunk,  and  not 
with  its  mouth;'  tbiv  hSnrevvr,  is  a  h^A  which aa 
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travellN  bts  bithertobad  an  opportunity  of.  seeing' 
^d  it  mwt  be  referred  to  womt  future  accident  to 
determiae.*  r 

The  bide  of  tbe  elephant  is  as  remai^able  as  any 
other  part.  It  is  not  covered  over  with  hair  as  in 
the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  but  is  neariy  bare. 
Here  and  there  indeed,  a  few  bristles  are  seen 
growing"  in  the  scars  and  wrinttles  of  the  body,  and 
very  thinly  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  skin  ;  bat 
in  general  the  head  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled, 
fad  resemUing  more  tbe  baric  of 'an  old  tree  than  the 
litio  of  on  animal.  This  grows  thicker  every  year ; 
and,  by  a  constant  addition  of  substance,  it  at 
length  contracts  tbat  disorder  wdl  known  by  the 
name  of  tbe  elephantiasis,  or  Arabian  leprosy ;  a 
disease  to  which  -nan,  as  well  as  the  elephant,  is 
O&en^aabject.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  tbe  Indians 
sab -the  elephant  with  oil,  and  freqaently  bathe  it  to 
jireserve  its-  pliancy.  To  the  inconveniencies  of 
this  disorder  is  added  another,  arising  from  the 
^eet  sensibility  of  those  parts  that  are  not  callous. 
UpoD  these  the  6ies  settle  in  great  abundant, 
and  tAriaent  this  animal  unceasingly ;  to  remedy 
Mhidi  Uie  elephant  tries  all  ita  arts ;  nses  not  only 
■its  tail  «aA  trunk  in  the  natural  manner  to  keep  them 
off,  but  even  takes  the  branch  of  a  b-ee,  or  a  bundle 
t^  bay,  to  strike  them  off  with.  When  tlus  fiiils, 
it  oftea   gathers  up  tbe  dust  with  its  tnmk,   and 

[*  Tbe  joung  elephant,  itii  now  known,  donnotsuckbydie 
trunk,  but  bjr  the  moath  only,  as  in  all  other  quadruped*  ;  during 
which  the  trunk  of  the  young  is  thrown  back  over  the  bead.  It 
is  however  highly  remarkable,  if  what  is  related  be  true,  that  they 
do  not  attach  themselves  to  their  dams  in  particuhir,  but  suck 
-4n<scrtniata^  Aefemaln.of  A*  nbcte  h^J    .■, 
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thus  eeven  kU  the  sensible,  pfaces.  Ir  this  msivnr 
K  has  been  seen  to  dust  iteelf  several  tiBwa  a'  d>jj 
and  particularly  upon  leaving  the  bath. 

Water  is  aa  necesaary  to  this  animal  at  food 
iUelF.  When  in  a  stat^of  nature,  the  ^pbant 
rarely  qnits  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  often  standi 
in  water  up  to  die  belly.  In  a  state  of  servitude, 
file  Indians  take  equal  care  to  provide  a  pr^ec 
■npply ;  they  vrash  it  wiUi  great  addrcn ;  they  give 
it  all  the  conveniencies  for  lending  assistaace  to 
itself;  they  smooth  the  skm  vith  a  pumice-stone^ 
and  then  rub  it  over  with  oils,  enences,  and 
odours. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  anhnal  fur^ 
nisbed  with  so  nany  varioas  advantages,  both  oi 
strength,  sagacity,  and  obedience,  ^o«ld  be  takmu 
into  the  service  of  man.  We  accordingly  find  diat 
the  elephant,  from  time  immaniorial,  has  faces 
employed  either  for  the  piorposes  of  laboor,  of  war, 
or  of  ostentation ;  to  increase  the  gnmdnir  of 
eastern  princes,  or  to  extend  tbeir  dominions.  Wt 
have  hitherto  been  describing  this  animal  in  its  na* 
tura)  state ;  we  now  come  to  consider  it  fn  a  different 
view,  M  taken  from  the  foreet  and  reduced  to  bumoa 
obedience.  We  are  now  to  behind  this  brave  buratf 
less  creature  as  learning  a-  lesson  firom  maiAind^ 
and  instructed  by  bi«n  in -all'  the  arts  of  war,  mas- 
aacre,  and  devtt«tation.  We  are  now  to  beb(M 
this  half-reasoning  animal  led  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  wondering  at  those  tumidts  and  that  madness 
which  he  is  compelled  to  increase.  The  el^hant  ift 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  being  found  neither  in 
Europe  nor  America.  In  Africa  he  still  iretains  his 
natural  liberty^  .  The  mva^  inhabitanta  of  thaf 
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pMi  of  tbe  World,  toffead  <tf  nUemptiiig  to  snfadae 
tiiii  power&l  crettnre  to  their  neccHitiei,  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  protect  tberosclves  from  hbr 
fny.  Formerly,  indeed,  during-  the  splendour  of 
Ae  CftiHraginian  empire,  elephantt  were  ased  ia 
ttieir  wan,  bnt  this  was  only  a  transitory  gleam  at 
haman  powu*  in  that  part  of  the  d^obe ;  th&.  netiTes 
of  Africa  bare  long  since  degenerated,  and  the 
•lephant  is  mly  known  amcmg  them  from  his  devaa* 
tations.  However,  there  are  do  etephatits  in  th« 
northern  parts  of  Africa  at  preseirt,  there  beiag 
none  found  on  this  side  of  Mount  Adas.  It  is  be» 
yond  the  river  Sen^^I  that  they  are  4o  be  met 
with  in  great  numbers,  and  so  down  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
In  this  extensive  region,  they  appear  to  be  mooe 
nwneroQs  than  ia  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
Tbey  nre  there  less  fearfal  of  man ;  less  retired 
into  Un  heart  of  the  forests,  tbey  seem  to  be  sen- 
^Ue  c(  his  intpetence  and  ignorance  ;  and  often 
come  down  to  ravage  his  little  laboars.  Tbey  tre«|t 
Iniki  with  the  same  haughty  disdain  which  they 
ihow  to  other  anlindB,  and  consider  him  as  a 
misdrievouB  little  being,  that  fears  to  oppose  thei* 
«I»enly. 

Bnt,  although  tJiese  animals  are  most  plentifnl  in 
Africa,  it  is  only  in  Asia  that  the  greatest  elephants 
mt  found,  and  rendered  subservient  to  human  com- 
mand. In  Africa,  the  iargetit  do  not  exceed  ten 
feet  h^h  ;  in  Asia  they  are  found  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Theirpriceincreaseein  proportion  to  their  size;  and 
when  they  exceed  a  certain  bulk,  like  jewels,  their 
valne  then  ri^ea  as  the  &ncy  is  pleaied  to  estimate. 
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Ttm  hrgtgt  are  entirely  kef»t  for  tfae  iernct  of 
priocci ;  and  are  maiotained  wKh  the  ntmoBt  mag- 
nificence, and  at  the  greatest  expeoHe.  The  nsoai 
colour  of  the  elephant  is  a  dasl^  blaek,  but  Bone 
are  Bakl  to  be  white ;  and  the  price  of  one  of  theae 
it  ioeatimable.  Such  a  one  is  pecaliarly  approprietci] 
for  the  moDarcfa's  or/a  riding;  be  is  kepi  in  a 
palace,  ^tended  by  the  nobles.  Mid  almost  adOred 
liy-  the  people.*  Some  have  said  that  thae  white 
«iephanta  are  fau^er  than  the  rett;f  others,  aswit, 
that  they  arc  lest ;  and  stiU  others  eotirdly  doubt 
Ibcir  existence. 

Ai  the  art  c^  war  is  but  Tery  li^  imi»ored  ta 
Asia,  there  are  few  princes  in  the  East,  who  do  not 
procure  and  maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are 
•Ue,  and  place  great  confidence  on  their  asnstance 
in  aa  engagement.  For  this  purpose,  tbey  are 
obliged  to  take  them  wild  in  their  native  forests 
and  tame  tbem ;  for  the  elephant  never  breeds  hi  a 
'atate  of  servitude.  It  is  one  of  the  moat,  sinking 
pecaliarities  in  this  eztraordinaiy  creature,  ttiat  his 
generative  powers  totally  ftil  vrtieu  be  comes  nodfer 
the  dominion  oi  man ;  as  if  be  seemed  unwiUii^.to 
propagate  -a  race  of  slaves,  to  increase  the  pride,  of 
his  conqueror.  There  is,  pertiaps,  so  c^er  qoa- 
draped  that  will  not  breed  uo^  its,  itwa  native 
climate,  if  indulged  with  a  moderate  share  of  in»- 
dom,  and  we  know  that  many  of  >  than  will  copu- 
iHtein  every  climate.  The  elephaqit  sior^  haa  never 
been  seen  to  breed ;  and  thou^  he  has  been 
reduced  under  the  obedience  <^  nmn  for  ages,  'the 
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4antion  of  pr^nancy  id  the  femate*  still  KAun^  a 
•ecret.  Aristotle,  indeed,  smerU,  Uiat  sbe  goM 
itwo  years  with  young;  that  she  cootinues  to  sackle 
iier  yoQng  for  three  years,  end  that  she  brings  forth 
hnt  one  at  a  time ;  bnt  he  does  not  inform  as  of  the 
^manner  in  irtiich  it  yma  possible  for  bim  to  have  his 
informatimt.  From  authoritieis  equally  doDbtfol, 
lire  learn,  that  the  little  one  is  aboat  as  large  as  a 
wild  boar,  the  instant  it  is  brought  forth;  that  its 
tusks  do  not  yet  appear,  bat  that  dl  the  rest  of  its 
teeth  are  apparent;  that  at  the  age  of  six  months  it 
is  as  large  as  a!n  ox,  and  its  tusks  preUy  well  grown ; 
and  that  it  continues  in  this  manner,  for  near,  thirty 
years,  adTancing  to  maturity.  All  this  is  doubtful; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to  recruit  the  nani> 
hers  which  are  consumed  in  war,  the  princes  of  the 
East  are  every  year  obliged  to  send  into  the 
'forests,  and  to  use  Tarioos  methods  to  procure  a 
fresh  snpply.  Of  all  tiiese  nnm«rouB  bandsi  there  is 
not  one  that  has  not  been  originally  wild  ;  nor  one 
that  has  not  been  forced  iitte  a  state  of  sul^ectioli. 
Men  tfaenisclvea  are  often  ooatent  to  {»opagate  « 
race  of  slaves'  that  pass  down  in  this  wretched 
state  through  sncccssiTe  generations ;  hot  the  ele- 
phant .ander  snl^ection,  is  unalterably  barren  ; 
perhaps  from  some  physical  causes  which  are  as  yet 
anknown.  -  , 

The  Imtem  prmces  baring  vainly  endeavoured 
tA  multiply  the  breed  of  elephants,  like  that  of  other 

*  MnlApenuMun  ett  ElsphanUmaon  brutOTum  eed  hominain 
qiore  coire.  Quod  retro  mingit  non  dubitatur.  Sed  ipse  vidi 
iharein  hujuace  specie),  in  nnsiri  regis  stnbulta,  super  femcllaia 
ilidem  inchisam  quadrupedum  more  ufientbin,  pene  piiuliilunr 
bcumto  Bed  MiScieater  recto. 
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(tniiM^,  faare  becn^  at  kit,  content  t«  separate  tiie 
units  from  the  femries,  to  prevent  Ibose  accesset 
of  desire,  which  debilitated,  wttboot  mnlttplying- 
the  species.  In  order  to  take  tbem  wild  in  thic 
woods,  a  spot  of  groand  is  fixed  opon,  ^ieb  is 
surrounded  with  a  strong  palisadtt.  This  is  made  of 
the  thickest  and  the  strongest  trees ;  and  strength* 
ened  1^  cross  bars,  which  give  tinonew  to  the  wfaoto; 
The  poets  are  fixed  at  such  distances  ftom  each 
Other,  that  a  nwn  can  easily  pass  between  tbem} 
Oiere  being  only  one  great  passage  left  open; 
tfarosgh  which  an  de;^nt  can  easUy  come ;  and 
which  is  so  contrived  as  to  eknA  behind,  as  soon  as 
the  beast  is  entered.  To  draw  him  into  this  inclo- 
sflre,  it  is  necenary  first  to  find  him  ont  in  the 
woods ;  and  a  Ceinale  etepbaBt  is  CDfidueted  akmg 
into  ^ke  heart  of  the  forest,  where  it  is  driiged  by 
its  keeper  to  ciy  oat  for  the  nalc.  -  The  male  rery 
readily  answers  the  cry,  and  hastens  to  join  her ; 
which  the  keepo"  perceiving,  ohl^et  her  to  retreat, 
still  repeating  ~Ae  same  cry,  until  she  leads  the 
animal  iato  the  indomrc  already  described^  which 
sIm^  the  moment  he  is  entered.  StiH,  howero', 
tiK  female  proceeds  calling,  md  inviting,  whde 
die  male  [Hroceeds  forward  m  the  iacloBare,  whidi 
grovra  nssTower  all  the  way,  and  usty  tiic  poor  am* 
mal  finds  himself  completely  shut  up,  wiOent  tht 
power  of  eiUier  advancnig  or  retreating,-  the 
feaiale,  iik  the  mean  time,  bong  let  oat  by  a  privats 
way,  which  she  has  been  previously  accustomed  to. 
The  wild  elephant,  upon  seeing  himsdf  entrapped 
in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to  ase  violence  ; 
and.  npoQ  seeing  the  hunters,  all  his  former  de- 
sires only  turn  to  Airy.    In  the  mean  tuoe  the  bunt-' 
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W9,  bsTiD^  filed  htm  mtb  cordik  atieaft  to  aafWa 
bv,  indi^Qtioo,  by  tbrowiog  bucket*  of  water 
upon  hrm  in  gre»t  quftDtitiw,  rabbiag  tbe  body 
vrith  leavei,  aad  pouriQg  oil  down  Hb  ean.  Soon 
After,  two  tame  dephantt  ere  twooi^  a  oiale  and 
a  Jiemale,  that  careN  tbe  indi^^ot  animal  with 
thnr  tninka ;  whtte.  tbey  itill  covtinue  pouring 
water,  lo  nfresfa  it.  At  lea^  a  tame  elepbant  ii 
brong^bt  forward,  of  that  nunbor  wfaidi  is  en^^yed 
n  insti^cting  tbe  netr-ceBKn,  and  an  oKcer  riding 
upon  it.  in  (vder  t»  ebow  tbe  IbIa  captive  Urnt  it  baa 
notbing  to  fear.  Tbe  bwit«f8  tbea  open  tb«  iacbt- 
aare;  and,  wbile  tbis  creatune  lea^  tbe  captiva 
Along,  two  nnne  are  joiood  od  ettber  side  of  itj  and 
Aem  conpd  it  to  submit.  It  is  iben  tied  by  cocda 
to  a  masty  pillar  fMOTided  far  Ibat  purpose,  and 
mfiered  to  remaia  in  tbat  posittoa  for  ^HNit  a  d^ 
«nd  a  night,  imtil  its  indignation  be  wb(41y  «ttb< 
lidad.  The  next  day  ii  begins- to  beaenewbat. 
ffnbmiasire;  and,  in  a  fortnigbt  is  cooipletely.taaed 
Sim  the  rest  Tbp  females  aoe  taken  wben  aopora- 
panying  tbe  males ;  they  often  come  into  these  ia- 
ictaaares,  and  they^MrUy  after  «erTe  as  decojv  to 
Ae  rtst.  Bat  this,  nelhod  of  taking  the  depbant 
idifien,  aocerding  to  ttie  abilities  of  tbe  hunter;  tbe 
JicgBoes  of  Afric«i  who  bunt  Ibis  animal  merely  for 
his -flash,  are  eontent  to  take  it  in  pit^lU ;  and  oft^ 
.to  pvTBue  it  in  tbe  d^es  (tf  a  mowubain.  whue  it 
-ooiQat  easily  tfera.  and  so  wMand  it  from  bdiiod 
till  it  tails. 

The  depbant,  wben  onoe  tamed,  becomes  t^ 

.  most  g«nde  and  obe^cot  «f  all  animals.     It  soon 

^conceiTes  w  atta^ment  for  the  person  thid;  ql- 

■taiali  St  careHttihiau  ebejrs  liiia^  wd  s«nu^ 
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ftnticipate  bis  desires.  In  a  sbort  time  it  begiM  t» 
comprehend  sCTeml  oS  the  si^s  made  to  it,  and 
eren  the  different  soands  of  the  voice ;  it  peifecUjr 
distinguishes  the  tone  of  command  ftom  that  of 
anger  or  approbation,  and  it  acts  accordini^y.  It 
is  seldom  deceived  in  its  master's  voice ;  it  receivea 
his  orders  with  attention,  and  executes  tbem  with 
pmdence,  eagerly,  yet  vrithoat  precipitation.  AU 
its  motibns  are  regulated ;  and  its  actions  seon  to 
partake  of  its  magnitude ;  being  grave,  majestic^ 
and  secure.  It  is  quickly  taught  to  kneel  down,  to 
receive  its  rider ;  it  caresses  those  it  knows  with  its 
trunk;  with  this  salutes  such  as  it  h  ordered  to 
distinguish,  and  with  this,  as  with  a  hand,  hdpa 
to  take  up  a  part  of  its  load.  It  suffers  itself  to 
be  arrayed  in  harness ;  and  seems  to  take  a  fleA^ 
tare  in  the  finery  of  its  trappings.  It  draws  nthcr 
chariots,  cannon,  or  shipping,  with  surprising 
strength  and  perseverance ;  and  this  with  a  seeming 
satisfiictionj  provided  that  it  be  not  beaten  withont 
a  cause,  and  that  its  DMuter  appears  pleased  with 
its  exertions. 

The  elephant's  condnctw  is  usually  monnted  npon 
its  neck,  and  makes  use  of  a  rod  of  iron  to  ^ide  it, 
whieh  is  sometimes  pointed,  and  at  others  bent  into 
an  hook.  With  this  the  animal  is  sparred  fmynxd, 
when  dull  or  disobedient ;  bat,  in  gen«al,  a  word 
is  sufficient  to  put  the  gentle  creature  into  motion, 
especidly  when  it  is  acquainted  with  its  con- 
ductor. This  acquaintance  is  often  perfectly  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  elephant  frequendy  takes  such  an 
affection  to  its  keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other ;  a'nd 
it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief,  when  in  some 
•udden  fit  of  madneiSj  it  hu  kiUed  its  coDdiu:tor. 
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,We  are  tolil,  that  one  of  these,  that  waa  used  by  tho 
FFencb  forces  in  India  for  the  drawing  their  ca«ii«D, 
was  promised,  by  the  condnctcv,  a  reward,  for  bar-^ 
ing'  performed  some  painfnl  service ;  bat  being  dil* 
tippoiated  of  its  espectations,  it  slew  him  in  a  fury^ 
Tbe  condactor's  w^e,  who  was  a  spectator  (tf  this 
shocking  scene,  could  not  restrain  her  madness  and  de- 
spair; but  running  with  ber  two  children  in  her  arniA, 
threw  them  at  the  elephant's  feet,  crying  out,  that 
lince  it  had  killed  ber  hosboivd,  it  nugfat  kill  her  and 
ber  children  also.  The  elephant,  seeing  the .  chil- 
dren at  his  feet,  instantly  stopped,  and  moderating 
its  fury,  took  np  the  eldest  with  its  tnink,  and  placing 
Irim  upon  its  neck,  adopted  him  for  its  condnctor, 
-and  (^yed  him  ever  after  with  great  panctuality. 

Bat  it  is  not  for  drawing  barthena  alone  that 
tiie  elephants  are  serriceable  in  war ;  they  are  ofiea 
Itrougfat  into  the  ranks,  and  compelled  to  fight 
in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  field  of  battle. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  in  India,  when  they 
were  mneh  mor«  nsed  in  war  thaa  at'  present.  A 
'  eentnry  or  two  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  dependence 
tff  the  genual  was  npon  the  number  and  the  expert- 
ness  of  his  elephants ;  but  of  late,  since  vrar  hat 
-been  contented  to  adopt  fatal  instead:  of  fiinnidaUe 
srts,  the  elephant  is  little  used,  except  for  drawing 
-cannon,  or  transporting  provisions.  The  princes  of 
llie  country  are  pleased  to  keep  a  few  for  ornament 
'or  tor  the  purposes  of  removing  their  serag^os ;  but 
Ihey  are  seldom  led  into  a  field  of  battle,  where  they 
are  nnable  to  withstand  the  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
And  have  been  often  found  to  turn  upon  their  emr 
■^^eyers.  Still,  however,  tb^  are  used  in  war,  in  the 
^oofe  remote  parts  ,of  the  East ;  in  Siam,  io  Cochin;- 
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China,  »  Tonqain,  asd  P^u.  In  til  (hale  pbca*, 
they  not  only  serre  to  swell  the  pomp  of  state,  b«Q|; 
•fktrned  wiUi  all- the  barbarian  §ptendour  tJbat  thoae 
cDQntriei  can  bestow,  but  tbey  are  actwHy  led  mUi 
the  idd  of  battle,  armed  before  with  coat*  of  mail, 
and  hmded  on  the  back  each  with  a  square  tower, 
coataining- fran  fire  combataota  to  seven.  Upon 
ill  aeck  sits  the  condactor,  who  goads  the  annnl 
hiib  the  tfaidnat  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  in< 
crease  the  devastation ;  wherever  it  goes,  nothing 
can  withstand  its  fiiry ;  it  levele  itbe  ranks  witii  it$ 
iaiaense  bulk,  flings  such  as  oppose  it  into  the  ar, 
or  cmshn  them  to  death  under  its  feet.  In  the 
laean  tine,  those  who  are  placed  opcm  Us  bai^, 
combat  as  from  an  eminence,  and  6ing  down  th«r 
treapan*  with  double  force,  dteir  weight  being  added 
ta  their  *«bcity.  Nothing,  therefore,  caa  be  mww 
dreadfid,  or  more  irreustible,  tine  such  a  moving  na- 
daiiMt,  ta  taen  uaacquainted  with  the  modem  arts  o( 
vrar ;  the-  elephant,  thus  armed  and  cradacted, 
raging  in  the  midst  of  afield  (tf  faaUJe,  inspires  moM 
tnrar  than  even  those  machineB  tbt^  destroy  at  a  dis* 
tfeDce,  and  are  o&ea  Hoat  lirtaL  when  most  HBseen. 
flat  this  ntediod  of  combating  is  rather  formidaUe 
tfao  eficctual :  pdished  oations  hne  ever  been  nc- 
toriaas  over  those  «emi-barbarous  troops,  that  have 
csHed  in  the  elephant  to  tbeir  assiBtance,  or  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  victory  by  merely  astont^ing  their 
Opposers.  The  ElomaBB  qniddy  leatacd  the  art  ol 
.t^tening  their  ranks,  to  admit  ttie  depfaant;  and 
thai  separating  it  from  assistance,  qnicUy  compelled 
its  conductors  to  calm  the  animal's  Airy,  and  to  sub*- 
anit.  It  sometimes  also  bappenad  that  the  ^phaitf 
^came  Impatieat  of  contnd;  asd,  ioiteod  of  vkt^ 
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h^  its  oooductor,  turned  aiwo  thow  forces  it  was 
employed  to  assist.  In  -  either  case,'  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  preparation^  to  very  little  effect :  for  a 
single  elephant  is  known  to  conaume  as  much  as 
forty  men  in  a  day. 

'  At  present,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  emplc^rediu 
carrying  or  drawing  burthens  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  ;  and  no  animal  can  be  more  fitted 
by  nature  for  this  employment.  The  strengthofati 
elephant  is  equal  to  its  bulk,  for  it  can,-  wi£h  great 
ease,  draw  a  load  that  six  horses  could  not  remore  : 
it  can  readily  carry  upon  its  back  three  or  four  thou- 
sand  weight ;  upon  its  tusks  alone  it  can  support 
near  a'tbousand  ;  its  force  may  also  be  estimated 
from  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  compared  to  ibe 
raas»  of  its  body.  It  can  go,  in  its  ordinary  pace;  as  , 
fest  at  a  horse  at  an  easy  trot ;  and,  when  pushed, 
it  can  move  as  swiftly  as  a  horse  at  full  gallop.  It 
can  travel  with  ease,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  ;  and 
when  hard  pressed,  almost  doable  that  distance.  It 
may  be  heard  trotting  on  at  a  great  distance ;  it  is 
easy  also  to  follow  it  by  the  track,  which  is  deeply 
impressed  on  the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 

In  India  they  are  also  put  to  otiier  very  disagree- 
able offices;  for  in  some  courts  of  themore  barbarous 
princes,  they  are  used  as  executioners  ;  and  this 
horrid  task  tbey  perform  with  great  dexterity  :  with 
their  trunks  tbey  are  seen  to  break  every  limb  of  the 
criminal  at  the  word  of  command ;  tbey  sometimes 
tatmple  him  to  death,  and  sometimes  impale  bim  on 
their  enormous  tusks,  as  directed.  In  this  the  ele- 
phant is  rather  the  servant  of  a  cruel  master,  than  a 
voluntary  tyrant,  since  no  other  animal  of  the  forest 
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it  M)  naturally  bemvc^nt  and  geDtU;  eqaaByniKdr 
f^l  0(  benefits  ai  tansible  of  neglect,  be  cootnctB  «, 
ffiwdsbip  for  bis  keeper,  and  ob^»  bin  even 
beyond  Us  capacity. 

In  India,  where  tbey  were  at  one  time  employed 
i^launcbing  sbips,  a  particular  elqdiaqt  wu  direOed 
ta  fwce  a  very  large  vessel  into  tbe  water ;  tfa* 
yioA  proved  superiw  to  its  stren^j  but  not  to  itt 
endeavours ;  wbicb,  however,  the  keeper  aQected  to 
despise.  "  Take  away,"  says  be,  "  that  bey  beast, 
and  bring  anotber  better  fitted  for  service."  The 
poor  animal  instantly  upon' this  redoubled  its  efforts, 
fractured  its  skull,  and  died  upon  tbe  spot. 

Id  Delhi,  an  elephant,  passing  along  the  streets,  put 
lus  trunk  into  a  tailor's  shop,  where  several  people 
were  at  work.  One  of  the  persons  of  tbe  sb^,  de- 
fiirwn  of  some  aiMuement^  pricked  tbe  animal's  tnudc 
with  bis  needle,  and  seemed  highly  deligteed  with 
tliis  dight  punishment.  Tbe  elephant  however, 
passed  on  without  any  immediate  signs  of  resent- 
ment ;  but  coming  to  a  pud<Ue  fiUed  with  dirty 
water,  he  filled  bis  trunk,  returfted  to  Ae  shop,  and 
spurted  the  contents  over  all  the  finery  upon  vrfaich 
the  tailors  were  then  employed. 

An  elej^nt,  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
through  the  bazar  or  market,  as  be  went  bJF  a 
certain  berb-womaB,  always  recMved  from  hw  a 
mouthful  of  greens.  Being  one  day  seised  ivith 
a  periodical  fit  of  madness,  he  br(4ce  his  feltevs,  and, 
running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  toflighC; 
aa4»  among  others,  this  woman,  who  in  her  baslfi 
forgot  a  Uttlechildatherstall.  Theelepbaat,  recoit- 
lectiog  tbe  spot  where  his  beuefoctress  v 
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IMned  W  Ml,  Wdk  iSp  tb«  iaferit  g«n%  in  bk  tnmit; 
and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  - 
•  At  tid  Cap*  of  Good  H<>pe  it  is  cttstotnary  to 
littDt  A«se  aniiini)»  for  the  salte  of  their  feetb. 
Three  ftwaenftrt,  well  nwiinttd,  and  arffted  with 
Ihnces,  attack'  fte  elephartt  akernately,  eftcfi  rdrev- 
ing  the  other,  as  they  see  their  coin[fanion  pressed^ 
ta*  (he-  least  is-  dtAdued.  Three  Dutchmen,  hro- 
ttttVB,  wtiio-hfld  iTMdel^ge  fortunes  by  this  business, 
deterrrrinttd  to*  fttine  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the  fruiCs 
of  their  labowa ;  hat  they  resotved,  one  day  before 
they  wtntl,  trf  hare  a:  test  ebace  by  wtfy  of  amusement : 
tfrey  met  wilft  (heir  game,  and  began  their  att&ck  in 
Ae  usual  nranmr ;  but,  unfortunaDely,  one  of  their 
horses  foWn^,  happened  to  ffing  his  rider ;  the  eB- 
A^d*  eleph&fft  instantly  seized  the  unhappy  hunts- 
man with^ltiB  t-nmt^,  flung  him  up  to  a  vast  height  in 
the  air,  and  remived  him  upon  one  of  his  tusks, 
as  he  fell ;  and  then  turning  towards  the  other  two* 
brothers,  as  if  iC  were  with  an  aspect  of  revenge  and  ' 
insult,  held  out  tO'  them  the  impaled  wretch,  writhing 
in-  the  agonies  of  dtath. 

The'  teeth'  of  the  elepliant  are-  what  produce  the 
great  enmity  between  him  and  mankind ;  but 
wtte^r  they  are  shed,  like  the  horns  of  the  deer,  or 
whether  the  animal'  be  killed  to  obtain  tliem,  is  Aot 
yet  perfectly  known.  All  we  hare  as  yet  certain  is, 
that  the  natives  of  A'frica,  from'  whence  almost  alf 
our  ivory  comes-,  assure  us,  that  they  find  the  greatest 
pare  of  ie  in  their  forests ;  nor  would,  say  liiey,  the" 
t*eth  of  aft  elej^iant  recompense  them  for  their  trou- 
ble and  &nger  in  kilRng  it:  notwithstanding,  ther 
elephants  which  are  tamed  by  man  are  never  known 
to  shed  their  tusks :  anct  from  the  hardness  of  their 
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substance^  they  Mem  no  way  analogous  to  deer*! 
horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often  fonnd  in 
ft  fossile  state.  Some  years  ago,  two  great  grinding- 
teethj  and  part  of  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  were 
discovered^  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  yards  in  a 
lead-mine,  in  Flintshire.* 

The  tuska  of  the  Mammoth,  so  often  found  fos- 
sile in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ivory,  ere  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  elephant ;  however,  ^e  animal  must  have  been 
mnch  larger  in  that  country  than  it  is  found  at  pre- 
sent, as  those  tusks  are  often  known  to  wdgh  four 
hundred  pounds ;  while  those  that  come  from 
Africa  seldom  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These 
enormous  tusks  are  found  lodged  in  the  sandy  hanks 
of  the  Siberian  rivers  ;  and  the  natives  pretend  that 
they  belong  to  an  animal  which  is  four  limes  as 
.  large  as  the  elephant. 

'There  have  lately  been  discovered  several  enor- 
mous skeletons,  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  remote  from  the  river 
Miume  in  America,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  Some  of  the  tusks  are  near  seven  feet 
long,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  one  foot  near  the  point;  the  cavity  at  the 
root  or  base,  nineteen  inches  deep.  Besidestheir 
size,  there  are  yet  other  differences,  the  tusks  of  the 
true  elephant  have  sometimes  a  very  slight  lateral 
bend ;  these  have  a  larger  twist,  or  spiral  curve, 
towards  the  smaller  end :  but  the  great  and  specific 
difference  consists  in  the  shape  of  the  grinding- 

*  Feonant's  Synopsis,  p.  90;. 
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teeth ;  which  ia  these  newly  found,  are  fashioned 
like  the  teeth  of  ft  carnivorous  animal ;  not  flat  and 
riU>ed .  transversely  on  their  surface,  like  those  of 
tile  modem  elephant,  but  fiimished  with  a  double 
row  of  high  and  conic  processes,  as  if  intended  to 
inasticatej  not  to  grind  their  food.  A  third  differ- 
ence is  in  the  thigh  bone,  which  is  of  a  great  dis- 
proportionable  thickness  to  that  of  the  elephant; 
and  has  also  some  other  anatomical  variations. 
These  fossile  bones  have  been  also  found  in  Peru 
and  the  Brazils :  and,  when  cut  and  polished  by  the . 
workers  in  ivory,  appear,  in  every  respect,  simibr. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Huntei-  that  they  must 
havie  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the  elephant ; 
and  differing  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous.  But  as 
yet  this  formidable  creature  has  evaded  our  search ; 
and  if,  indeed,  snch  an  animal  exists,  it  is  happ}^ 
for  man  tiiat  it  keeps  at  a  distance;  isince  what 
ravage  might  not  be  expected  from  a  creature, 
endued  with  more  than  the  strengUi  of  the  elephant^ 
and  all  the  rapacity  of  the  tiger ! 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Rhinoc6r98.' 

IN  EXT  to  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the 
most  powerfiil  of  all  animals.  It  is  usually  found 
twelve  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail ;  from  six  to  seven  foet  high ; 
and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is  nearly  equal 
to  its  length.  It  is,  therefere,  equal  to  the  elephant 
in  bulk ;  and  if  it  appears  much  smaller  to  the  eye^ 
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(Can  cKuiT^  but  a  sery  con^s^  idfft  «f  tbw  ««tniiL'l 
«l»a{)e ;  afi4  yet  there  aae  few  ap  MH>Wilr<My  SHnpr 
efJ:  its  head  is  furnigtied  wtUi  «  bom.  giffwHig 
finom  the  apoot,  seaetiiBCi  thre*  &«|t  wtd  «  J»alf 
Joqf ;  and  but  for  this,  that  Fart  yrmii^  ba w  tttc^r 
pearance  of  the  head  of  a  bc^ ;  tbfi  ppp»r  Jjp.  Mowt 
ever,  is  much  longer  ip  pn^^rtlon.  en^  in  a  fWMt^ 
is  very  pliaUe,  serves  to  collect  its  £^4,'  »n<l  deliver 
it  iotQ  the  autatb :  tb^  ears  arit  ^wgs.  «r0Gt,  «nil 
pt^iotcd ;  the  eyfs  am  small  at]*}  yi^ntb)^ ;  lite  4tifl 
is  pflked,  ron^,  luiotty,  and  l^ng  i«ppti  ^  j^o^ 
in  folds,  after  a  very  peculjar^^iop :  thtve  anelmf 
Cojds  very  rpraaiikable ;  opa  ahwC;  tiM  flh^Hldon, 
9pd  aaother  over  the  rump :  the  ^iiu  whMl  I*  «!f  ft 
dirty  brown  colour,  is  so  thi^c  as  to  tnn.  th^  e%» 
of  a  scimitar,  and  to  resist  a  nfoeib^t-lnl)^:  thQbfiUy 
baoffs  low ;  the  legs  arp  short,  strQPg.  •nd  (fciAi 
and  the  boofs  divided  into  threg  parted  Jtf^  ponfeuig 
fopvard- 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  apaaJVialiih^ilp., 
pears  chiefly  formidable  from  the  horn  growing  from 
its  snout;  and  formed  rather  for  war,  than  with  a 
propensity  to  engage.  This  bom  is  sometimes  found 
from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  growing 
from  the  solid  bone^  aad  so  ^spoaed  as  to  be  managed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  composed  of  the 
most  solid  9«baten*e;  and  ppiatcd  so  »s  ty  m^^  U»e 
most  fatal  woifnds.  The  elephant,  the  imr,  «r-  tii» 
bulNi<^  are  obliged  tp  strijfe  tranivem^  with  tbeir 
weapoii^;  bi^tthe  rhinpcero«  emploj^  ati  bUfivce 
Vith  every  blow ;  so.  th«t  i^e  tigep  will  more  wil» 
Ijngly  attack  any  other  anHrtt^A  «r  the  iiwes^  t^ 
one  whose  attwgltb  U  so  juatly  (»D)itlqyfd.    iodeedK 
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diens  is  tto  force  which  this  tenible  animal  hu  to 
ftppr^end :  defended,  tin  erer;  stde.  by  a  tM<k 
homy  fattle,  lAicfa  the  clawi  df  the  lion  ot  tiie  t^«r 
are  unaUe  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  with  a  wea- 
pon that  even  the  elephant  does  not  choose  to  op- 
pose. 'Hie  missionaries  assure  us,  that  the  elephant 
is  often  foand  dead  in  tiie  forests,  pierced  with 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  and  though  it  looks  like 
wisdom  to  doabt  whatever  thej  tell  ns,  yet  I  cannot 
Mp  giving  raedit  to  what  they  relate  on  this 
occasion,  particulariy  when  confirmed  by  PKny. 
*Fbe  combat  between  these  two,  (be  most  formi- 
dable animals  of  the  forests,  mnst  be  very  dreadfhi. 
Bnianud,  king  of  Portugal,  willing  to  try  thefr 
strength,  actually  opposed  them  to  each  other ;  and 
tbe  elephant  was  defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formidable  by 
nature,  yet  imagination  has  not  fiiiled  to  exert  it- 
aelf,  in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The  scent  is  said  to 
be  most  exquisite  ,■  and  it  is  ^rmed,  that  ft  consort 
with  the  tiger.  It  is  reported  also,  that  when  It 
fans  overtamed  a  man,  or  any  other  animal,  it  con- 
tinues to  lick  the  flesh  quite  from  the  bone  wUh 
its  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  roagb. 
AH  Uris,  however,  is  ftibulous :  the  scent,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  expansion  of  the  olfhctory  nerved, ' 
ii  not  greater  than  that  of  a  hog,  which  we  kndw 
to  be  indifferent ;  it  keeps  company  with  the  tigtf, 
only  because  they  both  frequent  watery  phces 
in  fbe  baming  cHmales  wbere  they  are  bred  ; 
and  as  to  its  nmgti  tongne,  tbat  ia  w  fKt  £rom 
the  trul^,  tbeit  no  animal  of  near  ite  size  baa  so 
Sftft  a  <H»e.  "  I  have  often  felt  it  myself/'  say^ 
LadvocM,  in  bis  dcsv^tion  of  this  animal ;  "  it  is 
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amobtfa,  sofij  and  emM,  like  tbat  of  a  dog ;  and  to 
the  feel  it  appears  as  if  one  passed  the  hand  over 
velvet.  I  have  often  seen  it  lick  a  yoang  ntan's 
ikce  who  kept  it ;  and  both  seemed  pieced  with 
the  action." 

The  rhinoceros  which  was  shown  at  London 
in  1739>  and  described  by  Doctor  Parsons^  had 
been  sent  from  Bengal.  Though  it  was  very 
young,  not  being  above  two  years  old,  yet  the 
chaise  of  his  carriage  and  food  from  India  coat 
near  a  thousand  pounds.-  It  was. fed  with  ric^ 
sugar,  and  hay :  It  was  daily  supplied  with,  seven 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  ttg%e  of  sugar,  divided 
into  three  portions;  it  was  given  great  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  grass,  which  it  chiefly  preferred ; 
its  drink  was  water,  which  it  took  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and-  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  toudied  and  bandied  by  all 
visitors,  never  attempting  mischief,  except  when 
abused,  or  when  hungry ;  in  sudi  a  case  there  was 
no  method  of  appeasing  its  fury,  but  bygivii^  it 
something  to  eat.  When  angry,  it  would  jump  up 
against  the  walk  of  its  room,  with  great  violence ; 
and  made  many  efforts  to  escape,  but  seldom  at- 
tempted ,  to  attack  its  keeper,  and  was  always 
submissive .  to  his  threats.  It  had  a  peculiar  cry, 
somewhat  a  mUture  bef;ween  the  grunting  of  a  hog 
and  the  bellowing  of  a  calf. 

The  age  of  these  animals  is  not  well  known.;  k 
-is  sajd  by  some,  that  they  bring  forth  at  three  years 
.old,  and  if  we  may  reason  from  analogy,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  seldom  live  till  above  twenty.  That 
which  was  shown  in  London,  was  ^aid,  by  its  keeper, 
to  be  eighteep  years  old,  and.  oven  at  that  age  he 
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-^pretended  to  consider  it  as  a  young  one ;  however, 
it  died  shortiy  after,  and  that  probably  in  Ibe  coarse 
ofnatnre. 

The  rhinoceros  is  a  native  of  the  deserta  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  is  usually  found  in  those  extensive 
forests  that  are  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the 
lion.  As  it  subsists  entirely  upon  vegetable  food, 
it  is  peaceful  and  harmless  among  its  fellows  of  the 
bmte  creation;  but.  though  it  never  provokes  to 
combat,  it  equally  disdains  to  fly.  It  is  every  way 
fitted  for;  war^  but  rests  content  in  the  consciouaneaa 
of  its  security:  '  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  prickly 
branches  of  trees,  and  is  seen  to  feed  upon  -biicIi 
thorny  shrubs  as  would  be  dangerous  to  other  ani- 
mus, either  to  gather,  or  to  swallow.  The  prickly 
'poinls  of  these,  however,  may  only  serve'to  g^e  a 
P<Mgnant  relish  to  this  animal's  palate,  and  ma^.ai^ 
swer  the  same  grateftil  ends  in  seasoning  its  baa^Mt, 
that  spices  do  in  heightening  ours:  ;     :  ; 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  whefe-tfie 
natives  are  more  desirous  of  appearing  warlike  than 
showing  themselves  brave,  these  animals  are  tamed, 
and  led  into  the  field  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy  ; 
but  they  axe  always  an  unmanageable  and  restive 
animal,  and  probably  more  dangerous  to  Itie 
employers^  than  those  whom  they  are  brought  t» 
oppose. 

The  method  of  taking  them,  is  chiefly  watching 
them,  tin  they  are  found  either  in  some  moist  or 
marshy  place,  where,  like  hogs,  they  are  fond  of 
skeping  and  wallowing.  They  then  destroy  the 
old  one  with  fire-arms ;  for  no  weapons,  that  are 
thrown  by  the  force  of  man,  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing this  animal's  hide.     If.  when  the  old  one  is 
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destroyed,  there  happens  to  be  a  cubj  they  setae 
snd  tame  it :  these  aQimals  are  sometime  taken  in 
pit-faHs,  covered  with  green  brancbesj  laid  iti  thorn 
paths  which  the  rhinoceros  makes-in  going  from  the 
forest  to  die  river  side. 

There  are  some  Tarteties  in  Ais  aniniid,  aa  in  most 
«tbars ;  some  of  them  are  foond  in  Africa  vrith  a 
doaMe  horn,  one  growing  abore  the  other;  thts 
veapon,  if  considered  in  itsdif,  is  one  of  the  stroagni, 
end  most  dangeroos,  that  Nature  fiuraisbas  to  any 
part  of  die  animal  creation.  The  bora  is  «ntif% 
adid,  formed  of  the  bwdest  bony  stibstance,  groiriitg 
tram  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  by  so  strong  an 
apopbyse,  as  seemhigly  to  make  bat  one  part  with 
it  Many  are  the  medicinal  vtrtaes  that  are  Mcrtbed 
to  diiB  bom,  Vfhtn  taken  in  powd<%  but  theib 
quahtiM  have  been  attributed  to  it  without  any  real 
foBudation,  and  make  only  a  anMiD  part  of  tiie  linny 
iables  which  this  extraordinary  animal  luu:ig(feti 
rise  to. 

CH 
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less  formidable,  than 
shorter,  and  its  head 

["  The  Hippopotamus  h 
upper  Emes  ttanding  distant  by  p&ire ;  the  lawer  ones  pominent, 
the  b»  middle  of  which  are  the  loD^t  i  the  tmme  tMtk  M« 
HDgle ;  tboee  of  the  loirer  jdw  extrendj  large,  nrred,  and  «fc- 
liquelf  cut  at  the  eodi :  the  feet  are  ancad  at  the  atarffo  with 
four  boofs.  It  has  only  a  hiaglc  stomach,  and  does  not  ruminate ; 
the  stomach,  however,  has  cells  and  divisions,  in  some  degree  re- 
•embfing  that  of  the  comeL    It  feedt  entirely  m  vegetaUes.^ 
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sf  the  aninal  last  described.  We  have  but  fetf  ^ 
portunhies  in  Ewope  of  eximinmg  this  fomidaUe 
creature  minutoljr;  iti  dtmemioas,  however,  have 
^heeo-  prettj  welt  aseeitsiaed,  by  a -description^  given 
08  by  Zo-engfat,  u  Itelian  loi^eon,  who  procured 
tme  of  them  to  be  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet- 
Nile.  Bj  hii  aeoouDt  it  B|^>eaTBj  tint  this  terrible 
animal,  wfaidi  diiefly  resides  in  Ihe  waters  of  that 
river,  is  above  seventeen  feet  long,  from  the  octree 
iDily  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  dwve 
nxteea  feet  in  circoraferenoe  rmind  the  body,  utiA 
above  seven  feet  high :  the  fa«ad  is  near  four  Ctet 
kiDg,  and  above  nine  feet  in  circumferdnoe.  The 
jawt  open  about  two  feet  wide,  atd  the  cutting  teetfr^ 
of  which  it  hath  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot 
long. 

Its  feet  in  some  measure  resemble  thoae  of  the 
elephant,  and  are  divided  into  (bur  parts.  Th« 
tail  is  short,  flat,  and  pointed ;  the  hide  is  amaiingt^ 
thick,  and  though  not  capable  of  turning  a  mu^ke^ 
ball,  is  impenetrable  to  the  blow  of  a  sabre ;  thd  ho<fy 
is  covered  over  with  a  few  scattered  Iwirs,  oi  a 
whitish  colour.  The  whole  fi^re  of  the  aninoal  is 
something  between  that  of  an  ox  and  a  hog/  and 
its  cry  is  something  between  the  bellowing  of  the 
one  and  the  grunting  of  the  other. 

This  animal,  however,  though  so  terribly  fumiibed 
for  war,  seems  no  way  disposed  to  make  nse  tii 
its  prodigious  strength  against  an  equal  enemy ;  it 
chiefly  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  rivers  Mtd 
Utes  of  Africa,  Ae  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zara  j 
tiiere  it  leads  an  indolent  kind  of  life,  and  teenk 
seldom  disposed  for  action,  except  when  nccited  by 
ttie  calli  of  huDger.    Upon  sadi  oocanons,  three  «r 
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Ibiir  of  (hem  are  «ften  acen  at  the  bottom  of  a  rirer, 
near  some  cataract,  forming  a  kind  of  line,  and 
seizing  upon  sacii  fish  as  are  forced  down  by  the 
violence  of  the  streaoLi  In  ibai  dement  they  pursue 
their  prey  WiUh  great  swiflneBS '  and  perseTeran^e ; 
th^  swim'  with  miich  force,  and.  remain  at  the 
bottom  iot  thirty  or  forty  miuutes  widiout  rising  to 
talie  breath.  They  -  traverse  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  as  if  walking  upon  land^  end  make  a  t^ri- 
Me  deyastation  where  they'  find  plenty  of  prey.  But 
it  often  happens,  thoit  this  animal's  iidiy  food  ia  not 
.supplied  in  sufficibot  abundance ;'  it  is  then  forced  to 
fOOme  uptm  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  un- 
wieldy stranger:'  it  moves  but  dowly,  and,  as  it 
seMcnn  forsakes  the  margin  Af  the  river,  it  sinks  at 
every  step  it  takes ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  forced, 
by  fiunine, -up  into  the  higher  grounds,,  whwe  it 
commits  dreadful  havock  among  the  planMttions  of 
the  helpleaa  natives,  who  see  their  pos^siAnsi  der 
stroyed,  without  daring  (»  resist  their;  invader: 
Their  chief  method  is,'  by  lighting  fires,  striking 
drums,  and  raising  a  cry,  to  frighten  it  back  to  its 
&T(Nirite  dement ;  aiid,  as  it  is  extremely  timorous 
Bpon  land,  they  generaUy  succeed  in  their  endea< 
vouni.  Boi  if  they  happen  to  wound,  or  otherways 
irritate  it  too  closely,  it  then  becomes  formidable  to 
all  that  oppose  it :  it  overturns  whatever  it  meets, 
and  puts  forth  aH  its  strengh,  which  it  seemed 
not  to  have  discovered  before  that  dangerous  occa- 
noD.  It  possesses  the  same  inoGfensive  disposition 
in  its  favourite  element,  that  it  is  found  to  have  upon 
kmd ;  it  is  never  found  to  attack  the  mariners  in  their 
boats,  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  stream ;  but  diould 
they  inadvertently  strike  against  it,   dr  otherwise 
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disturb  its  repose,  thetfi  is  much  danger  of  iU  slid- 
ing them,  at  once,  to  the  bottom.  "  I  have  Been," 
says  a  mariner,  as  vre  find  it  in  Daropior,  "  one  of 
".  these  animals  open  its  jaws,  and  seizing  a  boat 
"  between  his  teeUi,  at  once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the 
"  bottom.  I  have  seen  it,  upon  another  occasion, 
"  place  itself  under  once  of  our  boats,  and  rising 
"  under  it,  overset  it  with  six  men  which  were  in 
"  it;  who,  however,  *  happily  recnved  no  otiierin- 
"  jury."  Such  is  the  great  strength  of  this  animal  ; 
and  from  hence,  probably,  the  imagination  has  been 
willing  to  match  it  in  combat  against  others  more 
fierce,  and  equally  formidable.  The  crocodile  and 
shark  have  been  said  to  engage  with  it,  and  yield 
an  easy  victory ;  but  as  the  shark  is  only  found  at 
sea,  and  the  hippopotamus  never  ventures  beyond 
the  mouth  of  fresh-water  rivers,  it  is  most  probable 
that  these  engagements  never  occurred:  it  some- 
times happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa 
amuse  themselves  with  combats,  on  their  fresh-water 
lakes,  between  this  and  other  formidable  animals  ; 
but  whether  the  rhinoceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of 
this  Dumber,  we  have  not  been  particularly  informed. 
If  this  animal  be  attacked  at  land,  and  finding 
itself  .incapable  of  vengeance  from  the  swiftness  of 
its  enemy,  it  immediately  returns  to  Uie  river,  where 
it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and  after  a  short  time 
rises  to  the  surface,  loudly  bellowing,  either  to  invite 
or  intimidate  the  enemy ;  but  though  the  negroes  will 
venture  to  attack  the  shark,  or  the  crocodile,  in 
their  natural  element,  and  there  destroy  them,  they 
are  too  well  i^priaed  of  the  force  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus to  engage  it ;  ^is  animal,  therefore,  conti- 
nues the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  river,  and  all 
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slhen  fljT  from  it*  ■pprowh,  and  beoone  an  easy 
prey. 

Am  the  btppopotaiDua  fives  upon  Bait  snd  vegvte- 
\kt,  §o  a  M  probeUe  Oie  flerii  of  terreftriat  onj- 
tada  nay  be  eqwlfy  grateful ;  the  Dartitca  of  Africa 
vaett,  that  it  baa  often  been  fonod  to  deToor  ebU-  ■ 
inm  and  other  aeatnrei  (but  it  was  aUe  to  tarprise 
wf9K  land ;  jrct  as  it  mores  hvi  ahwlj,  ahnoet  every 
enatHtre,  cadaed  with  a  common  share  of  rmftaess, 
■  is  able  to  escape  it ;  and  this  animal,  therefore, 
■ddom  ventures  from  the  river  sktej  but  wbcn 
preMed  by  the  neceasities  of  hmger,  or  of  bringing 
fnrtb  Its  y«aDg. 

The  female)  always  comes  upon  land  to  bring 
isrdi!,-  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  sddom  prodBoea 
alM<i«  oae  at  a  time ;  upon  tins  eccasios  these  ani'- 
mis-  we  pavticolarly  timorous,  and  diead  the  wp-* 
pmadi  cif  a  terrestrial  enemy ;  the  instant  Ae  pacenC 
beam  the  di^bAeat  noise,  it  dashes  into  the  stmnn, 
aadlhcyonng  one 'is  seen  to  fbHow  it  with  ei|aal 
akcnty, 

The  yoang  one*  are  said  t*  be  excdlent  eathig;; 
bat  the  ne^eesp,  to  whom  nothiDg  that  ha»  life  comes 
anise,  find  an  e^oal  delicacy  in  the  eld.  Dr.  Po. 
Mciw  baa  seen  their  flesh  sold  in  the  rinmbka,  Ifte 
beef;  icai  it  is  said  that  their  breast,  in  parthiulw, 
is  ad  ddscnte  ex6ag  a&  veal.  As  for  the  rest,  these 
aanaale  are  found  in  great  numbersj  and  aa  they* 
paedac*  very  &Bt,  their  flesh:  m^ht  snppty  the  c«aQ^ 
taies.  wbeve  they  are  foawd,  could  those  barbu-oiw 
re^nS'  prodoee  more  expat  huntsmen ;  it  may  be 
Kmarked,  however,  that  tbia  creature,  wtridi  vra» 
ones-  in.  audi  i^nty  at  the  mouth  of  ttte  Nite,  isi 
tmr  wbo%  nnlenonn  in  Lower  Egypt,  and-  is  m* 
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iriiere  to  be  foand  in  Uut  riTer^  except  above  the 
calaractt. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


The  Camelepard. 

VV  ERE  ire  to  be  told  of  an  antmd  so  tall,  that  a 
loaH  on  horseback  could  with  ease  ride  under  its 
beJIy  without  stooping,  we  should  hardly  give 
oredit  to  the  relation ;  yet,  of  this  extracvdinary  size 
i»  the  camelopard,  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  de- 
aais  of  Africa,  and  the  accounts  of  wlrich  are  so 
weli  ascertained,  that  we  cannot  deny  our  assent  to 
their  authority.  It  is  no  easy  natter  to  form  aa 
adequate  idea  of  this  creature's  size,  and  the  oddity 
of  H»  formation.  It  exhibits  somewhat  the  slender 
shape  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel,  but  destitute  of 
their  symmetry,  or  their  easy  power  of  motion.  The 
head  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  deer,  with 
two  round  horns,  near  a  foot  long,  and  w^h,  it  ig 


hinder.  As  these  creatures  h^ve  been  found  eighteen 
feet  high,  end  ten  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  Shoulders,  so  allowing  three  feet  for  the  depth 
of  the  body,  seven  feet  remains;  which  is  liigh 
enough  to  admit  a  man  mounted  upmi  a  middle- 
sized  horse.     The  hinder  part, .  however,  is  mocb 
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loiir«i>i  u>  that  when  die  uiimKj  appeara  stwading, 
and  at .  rest,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  c^- 
a  dog  sitting ;  and  this  formation  of  its  legs  gives 
it  an  awkw^d  and  a  laborious  motion  ;  which, 
though  swift,  must  yet  be  tiresome.  For  this  reason, 
the  camebpard  is  an  animal  very  rarely  found, 
and  only  finds  refuge  in  the  most  internal  desert 
regions  of  Africa.  ,  The  dimensions  of  a  young  oae, 
as  tbey  were  accurately  taken  by  a  person  who 
examined  its  skin,  that  was  brought  fropi  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  were  found .  to  be  as  follow :  the 
length  of  the  bead,  was  one  foot  eight  inches ;  the 
baght  of  the  fore  leg;  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
tJie  shoulder,  was  ten  feet ;  trom  the  shoalder  to 
the  top  of  the  bead,  was  seven  ;  the  hei^t  of  the 
hind  leg,  was  eight  feet  five  incbes ;  and  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  was 
just  seven  feet  long. 

No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition,  or  its 
formation,  seems  less  fitted  for  a  state  of  natural 
hostility;  its  horns  are  blunt,  and  even  knobbed  at 
the  ends  ;  its  teeth  are  made  entirely  for  vegetable 
pasture ;  its  skin  is  beautifully  speckled  with  brown 
spo.ts,.  upon  a  whitish  ground;  it  is  timorous  and 
harmless,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  rather 
flies  from,  than  resists  the  slightest  enemy ;  it  psir- 
t^es  very  .much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel,  which 
it  so  nearly  resembles ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegeta- 
liles,  and  when  grazing,  is  obliged  to  spread  its 
fore  legs  very  wide,  in  order  to  reach  its  pasture ; 
its  motion  is  a  kind  of  pace,  two  legs  on  each  side 
moving  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  other  animals 
they  move  transversely.  It  often  lies  down  with  its 
belly  to  the  eartb,  and,  like  the  camel,  has  a  cal- 
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k>Ui  stbetanec  ilpon  itit  tvtart,  tirfacb^  when  re- 
posed, defescb  it  from  ii^nry.  Thii  anioial  md 
knoirn  to  the  ancieats,  bit  has  been  very  mrdy  seen 
in  Europe.  One  of  then  iru  tent  fruM  Hm  Eoil 
to  the  emptor  of  Qermany^  in  the  yeer  1 J59 :  but 
th^  bave  often  been  seen  tame  at  €h*aBd'Cam),  ia 
Eg;ypt ;  and  I  an  tM  there  are  two  there  at  pra-* 
vent.  When  ancient  Rnoie  was  in  its  splendoer^ 
Pompey  exhibited,  at  one  time,  n«  kss  than  ten* 
Vpon  the  theatre.  It  was  the  harbarDus  j^easDre  of 
the  people,  i^  that  tirae^  to  sec  fJu:  moit  terriUe^ 
and  the  most  eKtraordinn^  aaimali  produced  in 
combat  gainst  each  other.  The  lion,  Uie  lynK,  tiui 
-  ti§^r,  the  elephant,  the  bippopcrtartM,  were  all  kt 
loose  proDiiiCBonsly,  and  were  seen  to  inflict  indi»* 
ffimfnaite  dectrndioD. 

£The  canelopard  ini.  diort,  lihipie,  «btaBe,  p«r- 
Aranent,  lon^  bonui,  wavered  vith:  a  linoiy  ^n, 
and  surrounded  at  tbetr  tips  with  a  frinj^  of  blade 
hair:  in  the  lower  jaar  are  eight  frpnt  teeA,  tfaa 
outer  one  on  each  side  being  deeply  divided  into 
tire  lobes.  The  biead  is  extremely  beaatiful,  lome- 
Ubing  resemMing  that  of  a  race-horse ;  tiie  month  ia 
imail ;  and  the  eyes  lirdy,  and  very  open :  betrreeni 
Hk  e^s  and  above  the  nose,  there  ia  a  vay  nnnrksd 
and  prominent  tubercle;  this  ia  not  a.  fleshy  exn 
enescenra, '  baC  a  sweUiog  of  the  bane^  as  are  lifcc^ 
wise  the  two  Kttie  bundles-  or  prolaberannes  witU 
wfaidi  the  back  part  of  its  hc»d  is  armed,  and 
which  rise  to  tbe  sice  of  a  hen's  egg  an  caefa  sid> 
firom  tjie  mat  of  its  m«BB :  the  tongae  ia  naogfa,  aiul 
teminates  in  a  point.  BeHh  the  jaws  have  tis 
grinders  on  esicb  side ;  and  in  the  npf  ei*  jaware  do 
fiamt  teefth.     Tbe  feet  are  donn ;   they  have  no 
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heel ,-  and  mnch  rertmUe  those  of  the  ox:  bat  the 
Core  &et  are  much  htrger  than  the  hinder :  the  leg  n 
•lender;  but  the  knee  is  protaberant,  owing  to  the 
•Dimara  kneding  down  to  rest:  there  is  also  a 
great  callosity  before,  which  shows  that  it  usnaUy 
reposes  on  its  breast.  Its  height^  when  full  grown, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fere  foot,  is  nearly 
^renteenfeet ;  and  at  first  sight  the  fore  legs  seen 
tft  be  .nearly  as  long  again  as  the  hinder,  but  this  is 
oecafiioned  merely  by  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  shonldere  compared  with  flie  thighs,  all  the 
1^  being  of  nearly  the  same  length.  The  neck  is 
long  and  elegant,  furnished  with  a  slight  mane; 
and  as  it  exceeds  the  legs  by  at  least  four  inches, 
beridea  (he  length  4if  the  bead,  it  is  evident  it  can 
graze  without  difficulty  ;  and .  is  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  obliged  to  khed  diMrn,  or  spread  asunder 
its  legs  for.  this  purpose.  The  tail  is  about  the  third 
part  shorter  than  Ibe  hinder  parts,  round,  tapering 
towards  the  tip,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  long 
bair. 

-  When  the  camelq^iard  is  standing  still,  and  yen 
see  it  in  fronts  as  the  forepart  of  the  body  is  roach' 
hrger  than  tiie  hinder,  it  entirely  conceals  it ;  and 
the' animal  then  resembles  the  tmnk  of  a  withered 
tree.  Its  gait  in  walking  is  neither  awkvrard  nor 
unpleasing;  but  it  has  a  ridiculous  kind  of  trot; 
however,  its  motions  are  sufficiently  swift  to  out- 
strip the  fleetest  horse.  Its  defence-  is  in  its  heels, 
and  its  hinder  parts  are  so  light,  and  its-  kicks  so 
rapid,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them ;  and 
they  are  even  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  th& 
Hon,  Uwugh  not  to  repel  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  leopard.      Like  all  other  homed  and  cloT«a- 
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liMted  quadrupeds,  it  ruminatea,  and  feeds  en- 
tirely upon  vegetables;  but  its. faTOUcite  food  is  the 
Jeaf  of  a  tall  kind  of  eensitive  plant,  peculiar  to 
one  district  in  Africa.  Of  its  gestation  or  domestic 
.habits,  nothing  is  as. yet  known  ;  but.it  is  probable, 
-thftt,  like  all  niminantanimals,  it  brings  forth  one  Of 
at  farthest  two  young  at  a  tioie.^ 


CHAP.  XIV, 


■  •  7%e  Camel,  and  the  Dromedary,* 

JL  HESE  names  do  not  make  two  distinct  kinds, 
but  ace  only  given  to  a  variety  of  the  same  animal, 
which  has,  however,  subsisted  time  immemorial. 
The  principal,  and  perhaps,  the  only  sensible  dif* 
ference,  by  which  those  two  races  are  distinguished, 
consists  in  this,  that  the  camel  has  two  buiiches 
upon  his  back,  whereas  the  dromedary  has  but  one'; 
the  latter,  also,  is  neither  so  large,  nor  so  strong,  as 
the  aunel.  'These  two  races,  however,  produce 
with  each  other,  and  the  mixed  breed  formed  be- 
tween them  is  considered  the  best,  the  most  patient, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  of  afl  the  kind. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous;  the  camel  being  scarcely  found 
Ktccpt  in  Turkey,  and- the  countries  of  the  Levant, 
while  the  other  is  found  spread  over  all  the  deserts 

t  •  These  quadrupeds  have  six  front  teeth  In  the  lower  jaw, 

which  are  rather  thin  and  broad:   the  canine  teeth  are  a  little 

remote  from  the  rest ;   in  fht  upper  jaw  there  are  three,  in  th* 

loTOctwq:  theui^r-lipdiTided)  and  th^rearspohonu.] 
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of  Aralna,  fbe  lontbern  pirts  of  Africa,  P»nifl, 
Tartary,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Eastern  lndi». 
Thtu^  the  one  iohabiti  an  immeme  tract  of  conntry, 
Ibe  other,  in  comparison,  U  confined  to  a  province  ; 
the  one  inhabits  the  Hiltry  countriet  of  the  torrid 
«one,  the  other  delights  in  a  warm,  bat  not  a  bam- 
ing  climate;  neither,  hotrever,  can  subsist,  or 
propagate,  in  the  variable  climiates  towards  the 
north :  they  seem  formed  for  those  conntries,  where 
■hmbs  are  plenty  and  water  iscarte ;  where  they  can 
travel  along  the  sandy  desert,  without  being  im- 
peded by  rivers,  and  find  food  at  expected  dis- 
tances ;  such  a  country  is  Arabia,  and  this,  of  all 
others,  seems  the  most  adapted  to  the  support  and 
Production  of  this  animal. 

The  camel  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  animalf, 
and  it  can  continue  to  travel  several  days  wttbont 
drinking.  In  those  vast  deserts,  where  the  earth  is 
every  where  dry  and  sandy,  where  there  are  neither 
birds  nor  beasts,  neither  insects  nor  vegetables, 
where  nothibg  is  to  be  seen  but  hills  of  seind  and 
heaps  of  bone,  there  the  camel  travels,  posting  for- 
ward, without  requiring  either  drink  or  pasture, 
end  is  often  found  six  or  seven  days  without  any 
sustenance  whatsoever.  Its  feet  are  formed  for. 
travelling  upou  sand,  and  utterly  unfit  for  moist  or 
flaarsby  places ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  find  a 
most  useful  assistant  in  this  animal;  where  no  Other 
could  subsist,  and  by  its  means  cross  those  deierti 
wiUi  safety,  vrfaich  would  be  unpaasable  by  any 
other  method  of  conveyance.. 

An  animal,  thus  formed  for  a  sandy  and  desert  re- 
gion, cannot  bepropagated  in  oneofadiffoent  nature. 
Many  vain  eSbrt*  hav«  been  tried  to  propagate  tb* 
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camel  ia  Spain;  they  have  been  transported  inta 
America,  but  have  multiplied  in  neither.  It  14 
true,  indeed,  that  they  mayxbe  brought  into  thew 
countries,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  produc* 
there;  but  the  care  of  keeping  them  is  so  great,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed,  from  the 
changeableuess  of  the  cliro^,  are  so  many,  that 
they  cannot  answer  the  care  of  keeping.  In  a  few 
years  also,  they  are  seen  to  degenerate;  their 
sb«ngth  and  their  patience  forsake  them ;  and  in- 
stead «f  making  the  riches,  they  become  the  burthen 
f>f  their  keepers. 

But  it  is  rery  different  in  Arabia,  and  tbow 
countries  where  the  camel  it  turned  to  useful  pur- 
poses. It  is  there  considered  as  a  sacred  animal, 
withmit  whose  help  the  natives  could  neither  sub- 
sist, traffic,  ot  travel;  its  milk  makes  a  part  of 
their  nourishment ;  they  feed  upon  its  flesh,  parti- 
cularly when  young;  they  clothe  themselves  with 
its  hair,  which  it  is  seen  to  moult  regularly  once  a 
year;  and  if  they  fear  an  invading  enemy,  their 
camels  serve  them  in  flight,  and  in  a  single  day 
they  are  known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles. 
Thus,  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  Arabian  flnds 
safety  in  his  deserts;  all  the  armies  upon  earth 
might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  squadron  oi 
this  country,  mounted  upon  tlieir  camels,  and  taking 
refuge  in  solitudes  where  nothing  interposes  to  stop 
their  flight,  or  to  force  thera  to  wait  the  invader. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  tlian  the  aspect  of 
Hiese  sandy  plains,  that  seem  entirely  forsaken  of 
Ijfe  and  vegetation :  wherever  the  eye  turns,  nothing 
is  presented  but  a  sterile  and  dusty  soil,  sometimes 
torn  up  by  the  winds,  and  moving  in  great  waves 


S74  ■  '  ■AHis^idfcY'O!'*  * 
along*,  wfiicli,  "wheA  Viewed  ttom  an  eminence^ 
resemble  less  the  earth  than  the  ocean  ;  here  and 
there  a  few  shrubs  ajipear  that  only  teadi  us  to  wish 
for  the  grove — that  remind  us  of  the  shade  in  theei 
tnUry  climates,  without  affording  its  refreshment-' 
the  return  of  morning,  which  in  other  places  carrieii 
en  idea  of  cheerfulness,  here  serves  only  to  en- 
lighten the  endless  and  dreary  waste,  and  to  present 
the  traveller  wilb  an  unfinished  prospect  of  his  for- 
lorn situation  ;  yet  in  this  chasm  of  nature,  by  the 
help  of  the  camel,  the  Arabian  finds  safety  and 
subsistence.  '  There  are  here  and  there  found  spots 
of  verdure,  which,  though  remote  from  each  other, 
are,  in  a  manner,  approximated  by  the  labour  and 
industry  of  the  camel.  Thus  these  deserts,  which 
.present  the  stranger  with  nothing  but  <A)jects  of 
danger  and  sterility,  afford  the  inhabitant  protec. 
tion,  food,  and  liberty.  The 'Arabian  lives  inde- 
pendent and  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  his  solitudes  ; 
and,  instead  of  considering  the  vast  solitudes  spread 
round  him  as  a  restraint  upon  his  happiness,  he  is, 
by  experience,  taught  to  regard  them  as  the  ram- 
parts of  his  freedom.    . 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
taking  up  and  supporting  his  burthen  ;  their  legs, 
a  few  days  after  they  are  produced,  are  bent  under 
their  belly  ;  they  are  in  this  manner  loaded,  and 
taught  to  rise  ;  their  burthen  is  every  day  thus  in- 
creased, by  insensible  degrees,  till  the  animal  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  adequate  to  its 
force ;  the  same  care  is  taken  in  making  them 
patient  of  hunger  and  thirst:  while  other  animals 
receive  their  food  at  stated  times,  the  camel  is 
restrained  for  days  together,  and  these  iotervals  of 
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fasDtns  are  increased  in  proportion  as  the  antibal 
leems  cf^tabl^  of  sastaining  Uiem.  By  this  method  ' 
of  edncatioD,  they  live  live  or  six  days  without  food 
or  water;  and  their  stomach  is  formed  most  admi- 
rably by  Nature,  to  fit  them  for  long  abstinence : 
besides  the  four  stomachs,  which  all  animals  have, 
,  that  chew  the  cod,  (and  the  camel  is  of  the  number) 
it  has  a  fifth  stomach,  which  serves  as  a  reser- 
Toir,  to  bold  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the 
animal  has  an  immediate  occasion  for.  It  is  of  a 
safficient  capacity  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  where  the  iluid  remains  without  corrupting^ 
er  without  being  adulterated  by  the  other  aliments: 
When  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thirst,  it 
has  here  an  easy  resource  for  quenching  it ;  it  throws 
up  a  quantity  of  this  water  by  a  simple  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  into  the  <^er  stomachs,  and  this 
serves  to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food  ;  in  this 
Biannerj,,'as  it  drinks  but  seldom,  it  takes  in  a  large 
quantity  at  a  time;  and  travellers,  when  straigiit- 
ened  for  water,  have  been  often  known  to  kill 
their  camels  Cor  that  which  they  expeded  to  find 
within  them. 

.  In  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt, 
their  whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by  meaus  of 
camels ;  and  no  carriage  is  more  speedy,  and  none 
iess  expensive  in  these  countries.  Merchants  and 
travellers  unite  themselves  into  a  body,  furnished 
with  camels,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  insults 
of  the  robbers  that  infest  the  countries  in  which 
they  live.  This  assemblage  is  called  a  caravan,  ip 
which  the  numbers  are  sometimes  known  to  amount 
to  above  ten  thousand,  and  the  number  of  camels 
is  often  greater  than  those  of  the  men :  each  of  these 
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urimali  b  laaded  acomdin^  to  bia  ittemf^,  tttti: 
he  u  so  lemible  of  it  binielf,  tfaat  when  Im  boribcii 
ii  too  gttfA,  he  renaini  ttill  upon  hii  1tB%,  tbo' 
{MMtare  »  which  be  is  laden,  rafiuing  tc  nee,  till 
bii  bnitiwn  be  leiMaed  or  taken  away,  tn  genoily. 
the  large  cwseh  are  capaUe  c^  carrying  a  ttaataad 
weight,  and  sometiaws  twelve  hunted  ;  tiw  droiMH. 
dary  from  six  to  seven.  In  diese  trading  joivnieay 
tiiey  tniTel  but  slowly,  their  stages  at«  gcaeraUf. 
legnlated,  and  they  seldom  go  above  thirty,  or  *tl 
aaost  above  five-and-lbifty  miles  a  day.  B^eiy  even-- 
iog,  when  tbey  arrive  at  a  stage,  which  is  nsnal^ 
some  spot  (^  verdoro,  where  natw  and  sbrabs  ue  Id 
plenty,  tbey  are  pn-nittsd  to  feed  at  liberty ;  thcyaro 
then  seen  to  eat  as  mncb  in  an  boor,  as  wUrnipplji 
tfaemfortwenty-four :  they  seem  toprofM-the-coaiBcsc 
weeds  to  the  softest  pastore;  the  tliistle,  tba  iiettla« 
the  cassia,  and  t^er  jvickfy  vegetid>les,  are  tfam 
fevoarite  food ;  buttbeir  drivers  take  care  to  supply- 
them  with  a  kind  of  paste  compoiitioD,  which  dervea 
as  a  mora  pennanent  nourishment.  ,  As  tbese 
animals  have  often  gone  th«  same  track,  they  an 
said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and  to  punna 
their  passage  whan  their  guides  are  utterly  astray : 
when  they  come  within  a  few  miles  of  their  baiting- 
plaoe,  in  the  evening,  tbey  sagadonsly  scent  it  at 
A  distance,  and,  increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen 
to  trot  with  vivacity  to  their  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  aniniBl  is  most  extceordi- 
nary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  sufferings  are 
great,  for  when  it  is  loaded,  it  sends  forth  most 
lamentable  cries,  bat  never  offers  to  resist  tba 
tyrant  that  oppresses  it.  At  the  sligbtest  e^  it 
bends  its  knees  and  lies  upon  its  belly,  cufifering 
itself  to  be  loaded  in  this  position ;  by  Uiis  practice 
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tiie4iiirlheais  num  caeily  laid  upoh  H,  4ban  ifUfied 
■p  wbiLe  standing  :  at  another  ti^fn  ii  riwa  witk  ito 
hnd,  and'  the  Anriar  getting  upon  its  hwb,  be-) 
tween  the  two  panniers,  which,  like,  bavipers  ar« 
pkced  upon  each  nde,  he  encourages  the  oamel  to 
proceed  with  bis  voice  and  with  a  «(mg.  la  t^ 
UMnaef  the  creatDre  proceeds  contentedly  forward, 
with  s  slow  uneasy  walk,  of  about  four  miles  an 
hoar,  and  wfaen  it  comes  to  its  stage,  lies  down  to 
be  anloaded,  as  before.* 

M.  Bafibn  seenu  to  consider  the  oiiinel  to  be  the 
most  domraticated  of  all  other  weatores,  and  to 
have  more  marks  of  tyranny  of  maa  impnnted  on 
ite  Iwm.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  this  animal  is  not 
now  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  natore,  that  the 
b«mps  oa  Its  badi,  the  callosities  upon  its  breast, 
and  its  legs,  and  evon  the  great  reservoir  fmr  water, 
are  all  Biarks  o(  long  servitnde  and  domestic  con- 
straint. The  dclimnities  he  supposes  to  be  perpe' 
tuated  by  generation,  and  what  at  first  was  aixident 
at  last  becomes  nature.  However  this  be,  the 
bumps  upon  the  back  grow  large  in  proportion  ae, 
ttie  animal  is  well  fed,  and  if  examined,  they  will  b« 
found  composed  of  a  substance  not  nnlike  the  uddetf 
ef  a  cow. 

£*  Mr.  Sonnini  aajB,  he  has  lometimea  aeen  them,  weary  of  thd 
knpattence  of  their  riderS)  stop  ihort,  turn  round  their  lung  necks 
to  bite  them,  nnd  utter  crin  of  rage.  In  tbeaeinrcuDutBiicee  the 
nan  must  be  careful  not  to  alight,  u  he  would  infallibly  be  ton  to 

EieceB ;  he  muit  aUo  refrain  from  striking  his  beast,  as  that  would 
ut  increase  his  fury  ;  nothing  can  be  dune  but  to  have  patience  j 
■nd  ^peate  the  animal  by  patting  him  with  the  hand,  which  fre« 
qnently  requires  some  time,  when  he  will  resume  his  wonted  pacd 
of  himself.  Like  the  elephant,  it  has  ita  periodical  (ita  of  rage, 
daring  which  it  has  been  known  to  take  up  a  man  in  its  teeth^ 
throw  him  oa  Ui«  ground,  aad  trample  him  under  foot.] 
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The  inhabitants  generally  leave  bat  one  male  to 
vait  on  ten  females,  the  rest  they  castrate;  andthongh 
they  thos  become  weaker,  they  are  nrare  manage- 
able and  patient.  The  female  receives  the  male  in 
the  same  position  as  when  these  animals  are  loaded ; 
she  goes  with  young  for  about  a  year,  and,  like  all 
other  great  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a  time. 
The  camel's  milk  is  abundant  and  nourishing,  and 
mixed  with  nater  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  be- 
verage of  the  Arabians.  These  animals  begin  to 
engender  at  three  years  of  age,  and  tbey  ordinarily 
Uve  from  forty  to  fi%  years.  The  genital  part  of 
the  male  resembles  that  of  the  bull,  but  is  placed 
pointing  backwards,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to  be 
ejected  in  the  manner  of  the  female.  This,  as  well 
as  the  dung,  and  almost  every  part  of  this  animal, 
is  converted  to  some  useful  purpose  by  the  keepers. 
Of  the  urine,  sal  ammoniac  is  made ;  and  of  the 
dung,  litter  for  the  horses,  and  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  their  victuals.  Thus,  this  animal  alone  seema 
to  comprise  within  itself  a  variety  of  qualities,  any 
one  of  which  serves  to  render  other  quadrupeds 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  man ;  like 
the  elephant,  it  is  manageable  and  t^me:  like 
the  horse  it  gives  the  rider  security ;  it  carries  greater 
burthens  than  the  ox,  or  the  mule ;  and  its  n^ilk  is 
furnished  in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow : 
the  flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  to  he  as  deli- 
cate as  veal ;  their  hair  is  more  beautiful,  and  more 
in  request,  than  wool;  while  even  of  its  very  excre- 
ments, no  part  is  useless.  , 
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CHAP.  XV. 

77ie  Lama. 

A.S  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America  are  smaller 
than  the  resembling  ones  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, BO  the  Lama,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  camel  of  the  new  world,  is  every  way  lesa  than 
that  of  the  old.  This  animal,  like  that  described  in 
ttte  former  chapter,  stands  high  upon  its  legs,  has  a 
}oag  neck,  a  small  head,  and  resembles  the  camel; 
not  only  in  its  natural  mildness,  but  its  aptitude  for 
servitude,  its  moderation  and  its  patience.  The 
Americans  early  found  out  its  useful  qualities,  and 
availed  themselves  of  its  labours:  like  the  camel,  it 
serves  to  carry  goods  over  places  inaccessible  to 
other  beasts  of  burthen  ;  like  that,  it  is  obedient  to 
its  driver,  and  often  dies  under,  but  never  resists  his 
cruelty. 

Of  these  animals  some  are  white,  others  black, 
but  they  are  mostly  brown  ;  its  face  resembles  that 
of  the  camel,  and  its  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
an  ass.  They  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, but  entirely  belong  to  the  new ;  nor  are  they 
found  spread  over  all  America,  but  are  chiefly  upon 
those  mountains  that  stVetch  from  New  Spain  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the  highe^it  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  seem  to  require  purer  air 
than  animals  of  a  lower  situation  are  found  to  enjoy.' 
Peru  seems  to  be  the  place  where  they  are  found  in 
greatest  plenty.  In  Mexico,  they  are  Introduced 
rather  as  curiosities  than  beasts  of  burthen  ;  but  in 
Potosi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make  the 
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chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  who  rear 
Qiem :  (heir  flesh  is  exceUent  food ;  their  hair,  or 
rather  wool,  may  be  span  into  beautiful  clothing', 
and  they  are  capable,  in  the  most  mgn^ed  and  dan- 
gerous ways,  of  carrying  burthens  not  exceeding*  a 
hundred  weight,  with  the  greatest  safety.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  they  go  but  slowly,  and  fteLdom  aliove 
fifteen  miles  a  day ;  their  tread  is  heavy,  but  sure ; 
tbey  descend  precipices,  and  find  footing  among 
the  most  craggy  toAs,  where  even  men  can  scarce- 
]y  accompany  them  :  they  are,  however,  but  feeble 
animals ;  and  after  four  or  five  days  labour,  they  are 
obliged  to  repose  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi ;  and  we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  animals  in  actual  em- 
ploy. 

This  animal,  as  was  said  before,  is  above  three 
feet  high,  and  the  neck  is  three  feet  long ,-  the  head 
is  small  and  well  proportioned,'  the  eyes  large,  tlie 
nose  long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  and 
the  lower  a  little  depending ;  like  all  those  animals 
that  feed  upon  grass,  it  watits  the  upper  cutting 
teeth ;  the  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move 
with  great  agility ;  the  tail  is  but  five  inches  long, 
it  is  small,  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end ; 
it  is  cloven-footed,  like  the  ox,  but  it  has  a  kind  of 
spear-like  appendage  behind,  which  assists  it  in 
moving  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways ;  the  wool 
on  the  back  is  short,  but  long  on  the  sides  and  the 
belly ;  it  resembles  the  camel  in  the  formation  of 
the  genital  parts  in  the  male,  so  that  it  makes  urine 
backwards ;  it  couples  also  in  the  same  manner, 
and  though  it  finds  much  difficulty  in  the  action,  it 
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U  raid  to  be  mti(^  inclined  to  venery.  A  \rho\t 
day  it  often  passed,  before  thi«  necesnu-y  busincM 
ca^  be  completed^  which  is  vpeot  in  growlinf^, 
quarrelling,  and  spitting  at  each  other;  they 
seldom  produce  above  one  at  a  time,  and  th^r 
age  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years  at 
fitrthest. 

Though  the  lama  is  no  way  comparable  to  the 
caifiel,  either  for  siz^,  strength,  or  perseverance,  yet 
Xhe  Americans  find  a  substitute  in  it,  with  which 
they  seem  perfectly  contented.  It  appears  formed 
A)r  that  indolent  race  of  masters,  which  it  is  obliged 
to  serve ;  it  requires  no  care,  nor  no  expense  in  the 
attending  or  providing  for  its  sustenance ;  it  is  sup- 
plied with  a  warm  covering,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  to  b«  housed ;  satisfied  with  vegetables  and 
{^re«s,  it  wants  neither  corn  not  hay  to  subsist  it;  it 
is  not  less  moderate  in  what  it  drinks,  and  exceeds 
^en  the  camel  in  temperance.  Indeed,  of  all  othef 
lereatures  it  seems  to  require  water  least,  as  il  is 
Supplied  by  Nature  with  saliva  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occasion :  this 
Saliva  seems  to  be  the  only  offensive  weapon  that 
the  harmless  creatare  has  to  testify  its  resentment. 
When  overioaded,  or  fetigned  and  driven  on  by 
all  the  torturing  acts  (^  its  Veeper,  it  fells  on  its 
belly,  and  pours  out  againat  him  a  quantity  of  this 
fluid;  which,  though  probably  no  way  hnrtfnl,  the 
Indians  are  much  afraid  of.  They  say,  that  wherever 
it  faHs,  it  Is  of  such  an  acrimonious  nature,  that  it 
win  either  burn  the  skin,  or  cause  very  dangerous 
ernptkms. 

9ach  are  these  animals  in  tberr  domestic  state; 
but  as  diey  are  found  wild  in  very  great  nnmbers. 
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they  exhibit  marks  of  great  forceand  agility,  in  tbck 
state  of  nature.  The  stag  is  scarcely  more  swift,  or 
the  goat,  or  the  chamois  a  belter  climber.  AH 
its  shapes  are  more  ddieale  and  strong;  its  coloor 
is  tawny,  and  its  wool  is  bat  short.  In  their  native 
forests,  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are  often 
seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time. 
When  they  perceive  a  stranger,  they  regard  him  at 
first  with  astonishment,  without  mailing  any  fear 
or  surprise ;  but  shortly,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
they  snuff  up  the  air,  somewhat  like  horses,  and  at 
once,  by  a  common  Bight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  fonder  of  the  northern 
than  the  southern  side  of  the  Andes ;  they  often 
climb  above  the  snowy  tracts  of  the  mountain, 
and  seem  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
their  situation.  The  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for 
the  sake  of  its  fleece.  If  the  dogs  surprise  one 
upon  the  plain,  they  are  generally  anccessfiil ;  bat 
if  once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky  precipice  of  the 
mountain,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  desUt  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  lama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  caaaA 
kind  in  America :  there  are  others,  which  are  called 
guanacoes  and  pacos,  that  are  smaller  and  weaker, 
hut  endued  with  the  same  nature,  and  formed 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner.  They  seem  to 
bear  the  same  proportions  to  each  other,  that  the 
horse  does  to  the  asa,  and  are  employed  with  the 
same  degree  of  subordination.  The  wool,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  paco,  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable ; 
and  it  is  formed  into  stuQs,  not  inferior  to  silk, 
either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  paco  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf;   the  manufoc- 
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tnrers'  seldom  gire  its  wool  any  oUier  dye,  bat 
fiDrm  it  into  quills  and  carpets,  which  exceed  those 
from  the  Levant.  This  manufacture  forms  a  very 
'Considerable  branch  of  commerce  in  South  Ame- 
tica ;  and  probably  too,  might  be  extended  to 
Europe,  were  the  beauty  and  the  durability  of  what 
is  thus  wrought  up  sufficiently  known. 


CHAP.    XVI. 


The  Nyl-Ghau* 

:M.  HIS  •tkimtl,  the  name  of  which  is  pronounced 
Nyfgaw,  is  a  native  of  India,  and  has  but  lately 
been -imported  into  Europe;  it  seems  to  be  of  a 
middle  nature,  between  the  cow  and  the  deer,  and 
.carries  the  appearance  of  both  in  its  form.  .  In 
.siae;  it  is  as  much  smaller  thaii  the  one,  as  it  is 
larger  than  the  other ;  its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  bead,  neck,  and 
Iegis>  are  very  like  those  of  a  deer.  The  colour,  in 
general,  is  ash  or  grey,  from  a  mixture  of  Mack 
faairs  and  white  ;  ail  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of  the 
neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more  erect, 
making  a  short,  thin,  and  upright  mane.  Its  horns 
are  seven  inches  long,  they  are  six  inches  round  at 
the  foot ;  growing  smaller  by  degrees,  tliey  ternii- 
oate  in  a  blunt  point.  The  bluntness  of  these, 
together  with  the  form  of  its  bead  and  neck,  might 

{^*  This  quadruped  is  a  species  of  antelope :  the  horns  ore 
incliuing  to  a  triangular  form ;  and  the  feet  are  baired  with  black 
and  wiiite.^ 
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incline  ns  to  soppfne  it  was  of  the  deer  kind ;  butj 
AS  it  never  dieds  its  boras,  H  haa  a  greater  affinity  to 
the  cow. 

From  the  dtapoHtion  of  tbat  brought  over  to  this 
coantry,  which  has  been  very  acoiratety  and  mi* 
nutdy  described  by  Dr.  Hunter,  their  niannen 
were  harmless  and  gentle.  Ahhongh  in  its  mtivc 
wildnesB,  it  is  said  to  be  fierce  and  vicious,  this 
seemed  pleased  with  every  kind  of  familiarity,  and 
always  licked  tbe  band  Aat  stroked,  or  gave  it 
bread,  and  never  once  attempted  to  use  its  horns 
offensively :  it  seemed  to  have  much  dependanceon 
its  organs  of  smell,  and  snuffed  keenly,  and  with 
noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within  sight ;  it 
did  so  likewise,  when  any  food  or  drink  was  famag^t 
Id  it ;  and  was  so  easily  offended  with  smeUft,  or  so 
caMions,  that  it  would  not  taste  the  bread  wMch 
was  offered,  when  tbe  hand  happened  to  smell 
ittoag  (^  turpentine.  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very 
particular.  It  was  observed,  at  Lord  (five's,  wh«« 
two  males  were  pi)t  into  a  litUe  indosore,  that, 
whfle  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  they  prepared  for  tbe  attack,  by  feHiag  upon 
their  fore-knees,  then  they  shuffled  towards  each 
other  with  a  quick  pace,  keeping  stiN  upon  Aeif 
fore-knees,  and  when  they  were  cmne  wiUna  some 
yords,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted  against  each 
Mher.  The  intrepidity  and  force  wi4^  which  they 
dart  against  any  object,  appeared  by  the  strength 
with  which  one  of  them  attempted  te  oveiturn  a 
poor  labourer  who  unthinking^  stood  on  the  ootside 
of  tbe  pales  of  its  inclosure.  The  nyl-ghau,  with 
tbe  quickness  of  lightning,  darted  against  tbe  wood- 
work with  such  violence,  that  he  broke  it  to  ptecea, 
+ 
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and  brdi;fr  off' one  of  hn  horns  dose  to  the  root, 
which  occasioned  the  aoimal's  death.  At  all  the 
places  in  India  where  we  have  settletaents,  they  are 
considered  aa  rarities^  and  brought  from  the  dis- 
tant interior  puts  of  the  coantry.  The  Emperor, 
sometimes,  .kiHs  them  in  sdch  numbers^  as  to  dis- 
tribute quartets  of  them  toall  bis  omrahs;  which 
shows  tint  they  are  intn-nally  wild  and  in  plenty, 
and  esteemed  good  or  deliciona  food.  The  nyl- 
g^os  which  have  been  brought  to  England^  have 
been  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  received  from  Surat 
or  Bombay  ,*  and  they  s^m  to  be  less  uncommon  in 
that' part  of  India,  than  in  Bengal;  whidb  gives 
room  for  a  conjectare,  that  they  may  be  indigenoas, 
perhaps,  in  the  ^province  of  Guzarat,  one  of  the 
.  most  western  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  Uin- 
doslan  empire,  lying  to  the  northward  ctf  Surat, 
and  stretching  awty  to  the  Indian  ocean. 


CHAP.   XVII. 

f%e  Bear* 

Of  the  Bfiox,  there  are  three  different  kinds,  the 
brown  bear  of  the  Alp^,  the  black  bear  of  North- 

[|*  The  animttlB  of  this  kind,  including  the  Racoon,  Wolverene, 
Glutton,  and  Badger,  have  lix  front  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  tbe  tiro 
htetal  ones  of  tbe  lower  jaw  are  longer  than  the  reit  and  lobedr  . 
ud  are  likewise  fumbhed  with  amaller  or  secondary  teeth  at  their 
interna]  bases :  the  caoino  teeth  are  single ;  there  are  fire  or  six 
grinders  on  each  side;  the  first  of  which  is  placed  close  to  thecanina 
teeth:  the  tongue  is  smooth:  the  snout  projecting;  and  the  eyes 
fiimished  with  a  nictitont  or  winking  membrane,    Tbe  soles  of 
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America,  vUeh  is  tmsllarj  and  Ibe  great, Green- 
land, or  white  bcu-.  These,  though  differoat  ia 
their  form,  ace  no  dovbt  of  the  same  otig^nal,  Buf 
owe  theirchkf  Tactions  to  food  and  cUniate.  Tbej 
)iave  pU  the  same  habitades,  being  eqnaHy  camt- 
vorous,  treacfacnHK,  and  cru<L  It  haB  been  said, 
indeed,  that  tfae  black  bear  of  Ameiic^  rejects 
anisaal  food ;  but  of  the  contrary  I  am  certain,  as  I 
faftve  often  seen  tiie  young  oneSj  which  are  broug^ 
orer  to  London,  pref^  flesh  to  every  kind  of  vege- 
table aliment.' 

The  brown  bear  is  properly  an  iobabitBnt  of  tfae 
temperate  climates ;  the  Uadc  finds  subsisteqce  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  wfaiW 
the  great  white  bear  takes  refage  in  the  most  ky 
climates,  and  lives  where  scarce  any  other  animal 
can  find  snbsistuice. 

The  brown  bear*  is  not  only  savage,  bat  solitary ; 
he  takes  refnge  in  the  most  unfrequented  parts,  and 
the  most  dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited 
mountains.  It  chooses  its  den  in  tbe  most  gloomy 
parts  of  the  forest,  in  some  cavern  that  has  been 
hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  old 
enormous  tree.  There  it  reUres  alone,  and  passes 
some  months  of  the  winter  without  provisions,  <v 
without  ever  stirring  abroad.  However,  this  animal 
is  not  entirely  deprived  <^  sensation,  like  the  bat,  or 
the  dormouse,  but  seems  rather  to  subsist  upon  the 
exuberance  of  its  former  fiesh,  and  only  feels  tbe  c^ 
of  appetite,  when  the  fat  it  bad  acquired  in  saift- 

the  £eet  are  I«ng  aod  extend  to  the  heel;  some  use  their  for^ 
|Mws  as  hands,  and  they  are  «11  able  to  cUmb  tiess  in  leandl  of* 
pee;,  or  M  av»kl  an  eaen>y.3 
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ner  be^iiu  to  b?  ^irely  wuted  sway.  In  this 
isanner,  when  the  bear  retjra?  to  it«  ilen,  to  hide 
fer  tbe  winter^  it  ia  extremely  &t,  but  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  days,  when  it  comes  forth  to  seek  for 
fresh  noarisbmentj  it  seems  to  bave  dept  all  its 
flesh  away.  It  is  a  common  report,  that  during  thik 
time  they  live  by  sucking  their  paws,  which  is  a 
Tvlgar  Nror  that  scarcely  reqaires  confutation. 
These  solitary  aoimaU  couple  in  autumn,  but  the. 
time  of  gestation  with  the  females  is  still  unknown ; 
the  female  takes  great  care  to  provide *a  proper  re- 
treat for  her  young ;  she  secures  them  in  tbe  hollow 
of  a  rock,  and  provides  a  bed  of  hay  m  thd  warmest 
part  of  the  den  ;  she  brings  forth  io  winter,  and  the 
young  ones  begin  to  follow  her  in  sprmg.  Tlie  male 
and  female,  by  no  means  inhabit  the  same  den ; 
they  bave  each  their  separate  retreat,  and  seldom 
are  seen  together  but  upon  the  accesses  of  genial 
desirp. 
■  The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kiad  of  growl,  intet* 
fvpted  with  rage,  which  is  often  capriciously  ex* 
erted;  and  though  this  animal  seems  gentle  and 
placid  to  its  Master,  when  tamed ;  yet  itia  still  to  be 
distru^ed,  and  managed  with  caution,  as  it  is  often 
treacherous  and  resentful  without  a  cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  instruc- 
tion- There  are  few  but  have  seen  it  dance  in  awkT 
ward  measures  upon  its  hind  feet,  to  the  voice  ot 
the  instrument  of  its  leader ;  and  it  must  he  co»« 
fes»ed,  that  the  dancer  is  often  found  to  be  the  bes^ 
perfbrmor  of  tb^  two.  I  amtoM,  that  it  is  firs< 
taugbt  to  perform  in  this  manner,  by  setting  it  upon' 
hot  plates  of  iron,  and  then  playing  to  it,  while  iai 
this  ttoeoiy  sitHation. 

c  c  3 
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The  hear,  nben  come  to  maturity^  can  never  be 
tamed;  it  then  coMionee  in  its  native  fierceness, 
and  though  caged,  still  fonnidaUy  impotent,  at  the 
approach  of  its  keeper  flies  to  meet  him.  Bnt  not- 
withstending  the  fierceness  of  this  animal,  the  na- 
tives in  those  countries  where  it  is  found,  hunt  it 
with  great  perseverance  and  alacrity.  The  least 
dangerous  method  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it, 
by  throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  which  it  seems  to 
be  chiefly  fond  of,  and  seeks  for  in  the  hollow  of 
trees.  In  Canada,  where  the  black  bears  are  very 
common,  and  where  their  dens  are  made  in  trees 
that  are  hollow  towards  the  top,  they  are  ti^en  by 
setting  fire  to  their  retreats,  which  are  often  above 
thirty  feet  fram  the  ground.  The  old  one  is  graieraUj 
seen  first  to  issue  from  her  den,  and  is  shot  by  the 
hunters.  The  young  ones,  as  they  descend,  are 
can^t  in  a  noose,  and  are  either  kept  or  killed 
for  provision.  Their  paws  are  said  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well  enough  known 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  here.  Their  &t  also^ 
which  still  preserves  a  certain  degree  of  flnidity, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  white 
or  indolent  tumours^  Uiough  probably  very  little 
superior  to  bogs^rd. 

The  whUe  Greenland  bear  differs  greatly,  both 
in  figure  and  dimensions,  from  those  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  though  It  preserves  in  general  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  it*  more  soatbem  kindred,  yet  it 
grows  to  above  Oiree  times  the  size.  The  brown 
bear  is  seldom  abovtf  six  feet  long;  the  white  bear 
is  often  known  from  twdve  to  thirteen.  The  brown 
bear  is  made  racier  strong  and  sturdy,  like  the  mas- 
tiff; the  Greenland  bear,  thong^  covered  with  verjr 
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long  bair,  and  apparently  bolky^  is  nefertfaeIeB« 
more  slender,  both  ai  to  Uk  bead,  neck,  and  body, 
and  more  iDclioing  to  the  shape  of  the  grey-hound. 
In  Bhort,  aU  the  Tariations  of  its  figbre  and  its  colour 
Beem  to  proceed  from  the  ctddness  of  the  climate 
where  it  resides,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  ia 
supplied  with. 

The  white  bear  seems  the  only  animal,  that  by 
being  placed  in  the  coldest  climate,  grows  larger 
than  those  that  live  in  the  temperate  zones.  AU 
other  species  of  animated  natare  diminish  as  they 
approach  the  poles,  and  seem  contracted  in  their- 
size,  by  the  rigours  of  the  amUent  atmosphere; 
but  tile  bear,  being  unmoledsd  in  these  desolate 
dimates,  and  me^ng  do  animal  but  what  he  can 
easily  conquer,  finding  also  a  sufficient  supply  <^ 
fishy  provisions,  he  grows  to  an  enormous  size ;  and 
as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African  forest,  so  the 
bear  remains  undisputed  master  of  the  icy  moun- 
tains in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When  our 
mariners  land  upon  those  shores,  in  such  parts  as 
have  not  been  frequented  before,  the  white  bears 
come  down  to  view  them  with  an  awkward  curio- 
sity ;  they  approach  slowly,  seeming  undetermined 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat;  and  being  naturally 
a  timorous  aninlial,  they  are  only  urged  on  by  the 
eonscioas  experience  of  their  former  victories;  bow- 
ever,  when  they  are  shot  at,  or  wounded,  they  en- 
deavour to  fly,  or,  finding  that  impracticable,  they 
make  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  till  they  die. 
As  they  live  upon  fish  and  seals,  their  flesh  ia  too 
atroDg  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing  bat 
the  skin  to  reward  them,  for  the  dangns  incurred 
in  the  engagement. 
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Tbe  norober  of  these  animd]*  that  are  foBnrf 
about  the  north  fiole,  if  w«  cotltider  the  «carcH; 
there  of  all  Other  terreMl-ld  creatvret,  is  very 
amaEhi^.  -The^r  are  tiotonly  Men  at  Ittnd,  bat  ofteil 
an  ice-flodts,  several  leagues  at  sea.  They  aic  oftea 
transported  in  this  nantrer  to  the  iery  diorcB  of 
Iceland,  where  they  no  sooner  land,  but  all  the  na* 
tttffl  are  in  artnstti  receive  them.  It  often  happens, 
that  vf  tiea  a  Greenlahder  ami  his  wife  are  paddling 
DBt  at  aea^  by  coming  too  near  an  ibe-flo^,  a  white 
bear  unexpectedly  jamps  into  their  boat,  and  if  be 
does  not  o«ecMt  it,  aits  cdltnly  where  hfe  irst  cams 
down,  and  iike  a  pessengef  su£fei«  himself  to  be 
rowed  along.  It  is  probaUe  the  poor  little  Green- 
laoder  la  liot  vel-y  fond  of  bis  new  guest;  however, 
be  makes  a  virtae  of  nec^asi^,  and  bo^iiubfy  tows 
liira  to  shore. 

As  this  animal  It^ea  cbie3y  upbn  fish,  seals,  and 
dead  whales,  it  seldom  removes  &r  from  tbe  shore. 
When  forced  by  bntig«r,  it  ofteh  TC&tnes  intei  Ihfe 
deep,8wifti8  after  seals,  and  devours  v^teverlt  can 
seize ;  it  is  however  but  a  bad  Bwiaimer,  and  H  is 
often  banted  in  this  matitier  by  bohts,  t)H  it  is  ft- 
tigued,  and  at  last  destro^^.  It  oftrih  happens  tiiat 
ti  battle  ensu^  bMween  a  bear  attd  a  morse,  or  It 
whale  ;  as  the  latter  are  mt»«  etpeti  in  ttieir  owm 
element^  they  generafly  prove  rictorioQS.  However, 
when  the  bear  can  find  ayOnhg  whale,  it  repays  bim 
for  the  danger  be  indole  of  meeiing  witfc  Ae  pDr(»it. 
[Tbe  bear  r^reals  into  its  winter  c^arten 
«^reni^  fat ;  but  as  the  wbtH&  of  this  time  is  »pent 
in  repose  and  absttaehcej  be  ^merges  in  tbe  taring 
very  lean  and  «m^atied.  During  tbte  peried,  ihb 
females  bring  forth  and  nourish  th^br  yoQtig>  ivhich 
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ate  nsDally  two   in   nnmbe^;    at  first  round  to\A 
jtlmost  shapeless,  but  tbcy  are  oot^  a&  hai  **'-"■ 
commonly   supposed,    tidied  into  .shape    bj 
Dtether.J 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Shdger. 

J.  HE  Biidger's  legs  are  so  short,  that  its 
teems  to  toudi  the  grcnmd  ;  this  hcmever  is  but  a 
deeeitfisrt  a[)peatance,  as  it  h  ctrAsed  by  the  length 
<tf  the  hair,  which  is  very  lonfj  at!  dvcr  the  body,  and 
ihflkes  it  teem  much  more  bulky  than  it  really  is.  It 
is  a  solitary  stiipid  animal,  that  finds  refuge  remote 
from  ifion,  and  d%8  itstV  a  deep  hcAe,  with  great 
as^dtrky.  It  seems  to  afoid  thft  li^ht,  and  seidom 
qnits  its  retreat  Iff  day,  only  stealing  oat  at  night 
to  ^d  subsistence.  It  burrows  in:  the  gi<eoiid  v^ry 
easily,  Hs  legs  being  short  and  strong,  and  its  clawi 
atiff  and  hirny.  As  it  cohttritiee  10  bufy  itself,  it . 
throws  ^oi  efarth  behind  it,  to  a  great  distance,  and 
tfaas  forni9  to  itself  a  winding  hole,  at  the  bottom 
cpf  whi(^  H  remains  in  safety.-  As  the  fox  i$  not  so 
ftxp«rt  at  diggirfg  mto;  the  eaith,  it  often  talHS  poi^ 
deSSiA'n  of  tl&t  which  has  been  qaite^d  by  the 
Ifat^er,  and  some  eay,  forces  it  from  its  retereal,  hj 
hipijg  iu  «lcTenietfta  at  the  mouth  of  the  badger'A 
hole. 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  making 
itself  a  new  habitation,  from  which  it  seldom  ven- 
tures far,  as  it  flies  but  slowly,  and  can  find  safety 
only  in  the  strength  of  ijg  xet^eat.  When  it  is  sur- 
prised by  the  dogH  ai  ^^^e  stance  from  its  hole^ 
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it  then  combats  with  desperate  Tesolation  ;   it  tiSk 
upon  its   bock,  defends  itself  on  every  side,  and 
•eldoDi  dies  uarevenged  io  the  midst  of  its  eoemies. 

The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a  carniTorous  ani* 
mal,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  come  amiss  to  it. 
It  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time,  and  thus, 
withoDt  being  a  voracious  feeder,  it  atill  keeps 
&t,  particularly  in  winter.  They  always  keep 
their  hole  vei^  clean ;  and  when  the  female  brings 
forth,  she  makes  a  comfortable  warm  bed  of  hay, 
at  the  bottom  of  her  hole,  for  the  reception  of 
her  yonog.  She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  she  feeds 
at  first  with  her  miik,  and  afterwards  with  siich 
petty  prey  as  she  can  surprise.  She  seizes  the 
young  rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds'  nests,  finds 
out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their  honey, 
und  brings  all  to  her  expecting  brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  easily  tamed, 
but  the  old  still  continue  savage  and  incorrigible ; 
the  fi>rmer,  after  a  short  time,  play  with  the  dogs, 
follow  their  master,  about  the  house,  but  seem  of  all 
other  animals  the  most  fond  of  the  fire.  They 
often  approach  it  so  closely,  that  they  bum  them- 
selves in  a  dangerous  manner.  They  are  sometimes 
also  s^l^ect  to  the  mange,  and  have  a  ^nd  undet 
their  tail,  which  scents  pretty  strongly.  The  poor 
of  some  countries  eat  their  flesh ;  wbichj  though 
&t,  is  at  best  but  rank  and  ill  tested, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Ihe  Tapir* 

1.  HERE  seems  to  be  a  rude,  but  inferior  re-, 
semblance  between  many  animals  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  The  congar  of  America  resembles  the 
tiger  in  natural  ferocity,  though  far  inferior  in  its 
dimensions.  The  lama  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
c^melj  but  is  far  behind  it  in  strength  and  utilify. 
Thje  Tapir  may  be  considered  as  the  hippopotamus 
of  the  New  Continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to  its 
size  and  ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  some  distant  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  a  mule.     It  has  a  long  snout,  which  it 
lengthens  or  contracts  at  f 
small,  long,  and  pendent, 
short,  and  its  claws  strong 
has  four  upon  each  foot. 

[  •  The  Tapir  has  ten  fnmt  tee 
teeth  are  single  in  each  jaw,  and  art 

very  broad  grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws:  the  feet  have  Aree 
hoofa ;  but  on  the  fore  feet  is  an  additional  false  or  eupplementary 
hoof.  Its  general  attitude,  when  at  rest,  is  sitting  on  its  rump. 
It  sleeps  much  by  day,  and  when  attacked  by  dogs  makes  a 
Tignroua  resistance.  Its  voice  is  a  kind  of  whistle,  so  easily 
imitated,  that  in  this  manner  it  is  frequently  trepanned.  It  pro- 
duces but  one  young  at  a  birth,  of  which  it  is  very  careful,  lead- 
ing it  early  in  the  water,  to  instruct  it  in  swimming.  It  is  gre- 
sarious,  feeds  by  night  on  vegetables,  and  does  not  ruminate  a« 
Mr.  Bajon  affirms.  It  is  a  gentle,  tinrid  animal,  flying  at  Uh  leatt 
Boiie,  and  having  a  very  quick  ear.] 
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coTere<[l  with  browD  hair,  and  tlie  natiret  make 
Bhieldi  of  it,  wbich  cannot  be  pierced  by  an  arrow. 
This  animal  may  in  some  measure  be  termed 
amphibious^  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  water.  It 
differs  however  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  in  feed- 
ing entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  not  making  this 
element  the  place  of  its  depredations.  It  feeds 
upon  the  pastures  by  the  river  side,  and  as  it  is 
very  timorous,  the  instant  it  bears  the  iMst  nois6. 
It  plunges  info  the  stream,  "t^ey  are  greatly 
sought  after  by  the  natives,  as  their  fie^  is  c<Msi- 
dered  fis  a  delicacy,  and  ihtM^ht  by  htme  not  hi^- 
rior  to  beef. 

CHAP.   XX. 

!t%e  Racoon. 

X  HE  Racoon,  which  some  atitifiors  bave  calleii 
tbe  Jamaica  rat,  is  about  the  size  of  ai  smaU  bad- 
ger ;  its  body  is  short  anij  bulky ;  its  fur  is  fine, 
long,  and  thick,  blackish  at  the  surface,  and  grey 
towards  the  bottom ;  tile  nose  is  rather  shorter,  and 
more  pointed  than  that  of  a  fox ;  the  eyes  large 
and  y^ow,  Ae  teeth  resemblmg  thoae  of  a  dt^, 
the  tail  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a  poitft,  regu- 
larly marked  with  rings  of  bTack,  and  at  least  as 
kn^  aa  the  body ;  tbe  fore-feet  are  much  shorter 
than  the  kimderj  both  arn^ed  with  five  sharp  clawsi 
Wftb  vfatcb>  and  biff  teeth,  the  afiiiAd  matkes  tt 
fibrous  resistance.  Like  (he  squirrel,  H  taiakxA 
nse  of  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  while  eating,  birf 
it  differs  from  the  moriKy  4iinlj   vifaiA  use  tat 
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<me  hand  on  ihose  occanons,  ^HerOts  the  rkooq 
•ad  the  sqnirrd  we  both,  as,  wanting  the  thumbs 
Iheir  pawi  eingly  are  unfit  for  grasping  or  holding, 
Thougti  this  aniitial  be  short  atld  bulky,  it  is  how- 
ever very  active]  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to 
climb  trees '  with  great  facility;  it  runs  on  the 
trunk  with  the  same  swiftness  that  it  moTes  upoti 
tiie  plain,  and  sports  among  the  most  extreme 
branches  with  great  agilitj>  security^  and  ease;  It 
ttJbves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding,  and  though  it 
proceeds  in  an  obliqae  direction,  it  has  speed  enough 
most  frequently  to  escape  its  pursuers. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
America,  nor  have  any  travellers  mentioned  its 
being  found  in  the  ancient  continent.  But  in  the 
climates  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is  found  in 
noxious  abundance,  particularly  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  keeps  in  the  mountains,  and  where  it  ofitea 
descends  io  feed  upon  the  pkntations  of  sugar- 
cane. The  planters  of  these  dimatet  consider 
these  anttnali  6i  one  of  tbeir  greatest  mis^iiesj 
tliey  have  contrived  various  n»ethod8  of  destroying 
them,  yet  stIU  they  propiagate  in  such  numlMM> 
that  neither  traps  »or  fire-arms  can  set  them  £r«« ; 
90  Uiat  ft  swarm  «f  these  famished  creatures  art 
fbnnd  to  do  more  rnjury  in  a  sJugle  night,  thbh  llM 
labout-s  of  a  month  can  repair. 

But  though,  when  wild,  they  are  thus  troQbl«8«in«, 
in  a  stale  of  tameness  nb  animal  is  more  harmleu  W 
tfmiKing;  (hey  uti  cepaUe  of  being  instructed  4A 
-tftrioub  tittle  mnasif^  trltHn.  The  recoon  H  [^y- 
jFul  and  cleanly,  and  ia  very  easily  suppcttfM;  It  fe^ 
M  every  tMdg  that  is  g}ven  ft,  aAd  if  left  to  i^t  no 
«ftt  eim  %«  *  l»e(ter  ptorider;  it  exatnihei  vtHtf 
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cornu',  eats  of  all  flesh,  either  boiled  or  raw,  cggs^ 
fniiU,  orcora ;  insects  themselves  canned  escape  it; 
aod  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  garden^  it  will  feed  upon 
snails,  worms,  and  beetles  :  but  it  >has  a  particular 
fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  possessed 
of  these  in  its  wild  state,  it  incurs  every  danger. 
Though  it  will  eat  its  provisions  dry,  it  will  fiv 
choice  dip  them  in  vrater  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
vray ;  it  has  one  peculiarity  which  few  other  animals 
have  been  found  to  possess,  it  drinks  as  well  by 
Jappingi  like  the  dog,  as  by  sucking  like  the  horse. 


CHAP.   XXI. 


every  division.,  .turning  vp  at  tfap.  end.  Like  the 
racoon,  it  sits  up  on  the  hinder  legs  with  great  ease, 
and  in  this  position,  with  both  paws,  carries  the  food 
to  its  moutii. 

This  animal  is  very  sulject  to  eat  its  own  tail, 
wh^cfa  is  rather  longer  than  its  body,  but  this  strange 
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appetite  ii  not  pecaliar  to  the  coati  aloDC ;  the  mo- 
coco,  and  some  of  the  monkey  kinds,  do  the  same, 
and  seem  to  feel  no  pain  in  wounding  a  part  of  the 
body  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation. 

It  seems  possest  of  the  same  pl^fiil  qualities,  and 
indiscriminate  appetites,  with  the  animal  described 
in  the  last  chapter ;  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  state  of 
lameness,  it  will  pursue  the  poultry,  and  destroy 
every  living  thing  that  it  has  streng^  to  conquer  ;- 
though  it  is  playful  with  its  keeper,  yet  it  seems 
obstinately  bent  against  receiving  any  instraction, 
and  neither  tiireats  nor  caresses  can  induce  it  to 
practise  any  arts  to  which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined. 
When  it  sleeps,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  a  lump,  and  in 
that  position  ctften  continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  together. 


There  a 

Africa  and  i 
Guinea  may 
there  are  a  g 

those  minute  insects  their  only  subsistence.  Though 
they  are  of  different  figures  and  sizes,  yet  in  general 
(hey  go  under  one  common  name  of  the  Ant-Bear; 
the  peculiar  length  and  slendemess  of  their  snout, 
&eir  singular  appetites,  and  their  manner  of  taking 
their  prey,  striking  us  too  strongly  to  attend  to 
the  minute  differences  of  their  size  or  form. 
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Tbegr  bave  been  classed  by  M.  ?nfi«n  into  t^p 
llj^r  Taqiandiia,  the  smaller  T^inan^Ha,  antl  t))« 
JMU-Dftter-  The  longest  of  tbis  kind  '»  four  fept 
long,  from  thfi  Up  of  the  enovt  to  tbie  inscftiqn  vS 
tbe  t^il ;  their  legs  tire  short,  ap4  armed  with  four 
ttrong  daws ;  (heir  tail  is  long  and  tufted.  9ltd  Ibfi 
«aiBUl  ofun  tbrovrs  it  on  its  back  like  tt)e  •quutrt^. 
Xbe  ucond  of  this  kind  is  not  above  eigbteen  incbei 
Ipng;  tbe  tail  is  witboot  hair,  and  it  sweep*  tb« 
gffOUHd  as  tbe  aniisat  rapves.  The  ^nl-eelAr,  which 
xn  tiHe  tbird  variety,  is  still  smaller  tb^n  eitbw  of  tbf) 
forifter,  aa  it  is  not  above  seven  inches  from  tbe  tifi 
of  tbe  snout  to  tbe  insertion  of  tbe  tail.  The  tw^ 
fn^er  are  of  a  brown  dueky  colour,  b«t  this  of  $. 
biHuitiful  reddish,  fnixed  with  yellow  ;  though  tbey 
differ  in  figure,  they  all  resemble  each  other  ia  ona 
peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme  slendemess  of 
their  sno^t>  and  the  amazing  length  of  their  tongue. 

The  snout  is  produced  ia  so  disproportionate  a 
manner,  that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  figure.  A  horse  has  one  of  tbe 
longest  beads  of  any  animal  we  know,  and  yet  the 
ant-bear  has  one  above  twice  as  long  in  proportion 
to  it$  body.  The  sqout  of  this  animal  is  ^kpoct 
round  and  cylindrical ;  it  is  extremely  slender,  fks^ 
ia  scarce  thicker  near  the  eyes  than  at  its  extremity, 
Tb^  mootb  is  very  swallj  the  nostrils  t^re.very  cJosq 
to  each  other,  tbe  eyes  are  little  in  pjoportion  to  tbfl 
kngth  of  the  nose,  the  neck  is  short ;  the  tongue  is 
exlreraely  lou^  slender,  and  flatted  on  both  sides ; 
ibis  it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in  the  n!(puth,  aii4 
is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  &uAs  sabsisteuce  ; 
for  tbe  whole  of  this  tribe  are  entirely  without  leetl^ 
and  find  safety  only  in  the  xeioqlepfiss  fnd  MCm^jr 
of  their  retreat. 
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If  y»  siiaqiiDe  tWongli  the  vaiious  rc^o^s  of  the 
eantb,  we  shall  find  ^t  all  ihe  mpsit  aptiye^  ^prigtitljr, 
«nd  uwfnl  quadruped*  have  been  g^9f^  spimd 
man,  and  eitber  served  hb  pleMares.  or  stiU  iqtiiii. 
toioed  tbeir  independenop  by  their  Tij^aace,  their 
f^^lBiDg,  Of  their  industry.  It  is  ia  the  remote  Soli- 
tudes that  WQ  are  to  IcxAz  for  the  helpless^  die  de- 
fonnedj  and  the  moBstrtius  turtfas  of  nature.  Thesf 
vretched  anionlfr  beigg  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  either  by  tbeir  agility  or  tbeir  natural 
u BiSj  laH  a  pr^y  to  every  creature  that  attaeks  tbem  ; 
they  therefore  retire  for  safety  into  the  darkest 
foreits,  or  the  Buat  desert  mountaias,  where  none  of 
the  hfilder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to  reside. 

It  nay  well  be  supposed  tbkt  an  aniinal  so  hetpj^ti 
as  theant'bear  b.  withlegs  too  short  to  iititfor  flight, 
sad  unprovided  with  teeth  to  give  it  a  power  of  lesiqt- 
ftDce,  is  seither  nuDieraus,  nor  often  seen ;  ii«retreats 
are  in  the  mos 
AmericB.    It 
and  entirely  u 
the  woods,  ai 
It  seldom  ven 
of  an  hour  su 
days  together 
is  one  of  the  i 
its  same  impt 
sects;   these, 

found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  often  build 
thamselvee  ki^a  live  or  si^  feet  high,  where  they  lire 
in  community.  When  this  animal  approaches  an 
^t-hUI,  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  its  belly,  takin|f 
every  precaution  to  keep  itself  concealed,  till  it 
eomes  within    a    proper    distance   of  the  place 
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where  it  ut«iMbW«BalRit»bwiqa^{.jllnMiI^ing 
c^OBely  akH^  at  its  length,  it  tbraets  fiavth  ito  rboftd 
1^  tOD^e,  which  18  <^ii  two  feet  len^,  aeratsittie 
path  of  these  busy  ituects,  and  there  lets  it  lie 
motionless  for  sevwal  minates  ti^tbev.  Tbe  ants 
of  that  GoaDtryj  someof  wtucharebatfaBineblsog, 
considering  it  as  a  piece  of  flesh  aooidealaUy 
thrown  before  them,  come  forth  and  swarm  up<m-it  in 
great  numbers;  bat  wherever  they  touch  tbey  stick; 
far  thh  instrument  is  coTcred  with  a  slimy  fluid, 
which,  like  bird-lime,  entangles  every  creatare  dutt 
lights  upon  it.  When  therefore  the  aat-baar  has 
'found  a  sufficient  number  for  one  morsel,  it  iustently 
draws  in  tia  tongue,  and  devours  theoi  aU  in  a  mb^ 
ment,  after  which  it  still  continues  in  its  positiwi, 
practising  the  same  arts,  until  its  hunger  is  entirely 
appeased ;  it  thence  retires  to  its  hidiog-place-once 
more,  where  it  continues-  in  indolent  existence  lill 
again  excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger. 
'  Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  creature^  that  seems 
of  all  others  the  most  helpless  and  deformed.  It 
finds  safety  in  its  hiding-places  from  its  eDemies  and 
an  ample  supply  in  some  naghbouring  ant-^  .for 
all  its  app^ites.  As  it  only  triea  to  avoid  its  pur- 
aaers,  it  is  seldom  discovered  by  tbcm;  yet  belplees 
as  this  animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  thoogii 
without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with  its  daws,  witb  great 
obstinacy.  With  tiiese  arms  alone  it  has  often  been 
found  to  oppose  the  dog,  and  even  the  jaguar.  It 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  fastens  upon  its  enemy 
with  all  its  cIbwb,  sticks  with  great  StrengUi  and 
perseverance,  and  even  after  killing  its  invader, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  quit  its  hold, 
but  remains  festened  upon  biro  with  rindictive 
desperation. 
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[Besidei  the  aoiinal  here  described,  are  other*  c^ 
the  mme  kind ;  the  mott  rftniariitble  of  which  are, 
the  little  ant-eater,  or  Foormiller,  and  the  pricUy 
ant-eater,  of  Nevr  HoUaad. 

The  former  is  singular  for  its  having  only  two 
toes  on  the  forefeet,  armed  with  strong  claws ;  and 
B  tail  whjdi  it  is  able  to  coil  round  the  branches  oi 
trees,  and  hold  fast  by.  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet 
are  extremely  disproportionate ;  the  outer  one  being 
very  large,  and  the  inner  one  much  smaller.  The 
whole  animal  is  clothed  in  a  beautiful,  soft,  curled, 
pale  yellow  fur.     It  is  a  native  of  Guiana. 

The  prickly  Ant-eater  is  a  short,  roundish  animal, 
with  a  long  tubular  mouth,  and  entirely  covered 
c^rer  on  the  upper  parts  with  strong  sharp  spines, 
resembling  those  of  the  Porcupine.  Its  tail  is  very 
short,  and  entirely  concealed  .in  the  spines.  The 
head,  legs,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  thickly 
covered  with  a  dark-browD  harsh  hair.  On  its  fore 
feet  are  five  strong  claws,  and  four  on  the  hinder. 
In  its  mode  of  life  it  resembles  the  rest  of  its  tribe, 
being  generally  found  in  the  midst  of  some  large 
ant-bill.  When  disturbed,  it  barrows  with  great 
strength  and  didpatch  under  ground,  during  which 
ex«tion  its  body  19  lengthened  out  in  a  surprisuig 
manner.] 
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CHAP.  XXIU. 

Of  the  5fo(A  • 

\JF  die  Sloth  there  are  two  different Idnds,  distitte 
-guiriied  from  each  other  by  tlieir  clayrs ;  the  one, 
which  in  its  native  coaotry  is  called  the  Unan, 
Jraving  only  two  claws  npon  the  fore-feet,  and  being 
without  a  tail ;  the  other  which  is  called  the  Ai, 
hario^  a  tail,  and  three  daws  upon  each  foot.  The 
iinan  has  the  snout  longer,  the  ears  more  apparent, 
and  the  far  yery  different  from  the  other.  It  differs 
also  in  the  number  of  its  ribs,  this  having  forty-six, 
while  the  ai  has  but  twenty-eight.  These  differences^ 
however,  though  very  apparent,  have  been  but 
jlittle  regarded,  in  the  description  of  two  animals 
which  so  strongly  reseraWe  each  other  in  the  genera] 
Out-lines  of  their  figure,  in  theit  appetites,  and  their 
helpless  formation.  ' ' 

They  are  both,  therefore,  described  under  the 
common  appellation  of  the  slothj  endthehr  habitudes 
well  deserve  our  wonder  and  cnriesily.  Nature 
8eem«  cramped  and  cons  : 

other  animals  ere  often  i  e 

are  slow  from  necessity  ;  Q 

take  my  description,  and  's 

only  in  the  slight  particulars  above  mentioned,  and 

*  [The»eaniDiaUiha)'Bi)a  f:Dtlrii)g,l^elh  ji^  e^lwir  jaw:  tbe 
canine  teeth  are  obtuse,  single^  longer  than  (be  grindei^s,  and 
placed  opposite  lo  each  other;  in  both  jan's,  oq  each  side,  ar^ 
live  obtuse  grinders ;  the  fore  legs  are  much  lainger  tbM  tbe  hind, 
and  are  ttrmed  with  very  loBg  dawi.  In  the  tva  epeoies  b*re 
described,  it  is  remarkable,  that  instefid  ol  tff  o  distinct  excretory 
apertures*  tliere  is  one  cooinuia  canal  as  ia  birds.^ 
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in  being  niber  more  active,  ia  of  about  the  size  of  a 
badger.  Ita  fur  is  ctmrse  dnd  staring;,  somewhat 
resembling  dried  ^ras^ ;  the  tail  very  short,  and 
scarce  appearing ;  the  mouth  extended  from  ear  to 
ear ;.  the  eye  di^Euul  heavy;  jtbef«etaraiBcl.#ilh 
three  claws  «ach,  and  made  so  shwt,  and  set.on^ 
awkwardly^  tb*t  a  few  paces  is  t^teu  the  jqeraey 
oif.  a  week ;  but  though  t|ie  ieet  are  abort,  they 
kre  still  longer  tbaa  its  legs,  and  these  proceed 
from  tb^  body  in  8iu:b  an  (^^we.directkm,  tb^-Uie 
«(4e.!0if  the  foot  seldom  touches  the  ground.  .Wbsn 
the  animal  tberelbre  is  cwnpeDed  to  m^e  a  titsp 
{aTWBFd>  it  scmpcs  on. the.  back  of  the  nails  alo*|; 
,tUe  surfoce,  and  wheeling^tbelimbs-circukuly  abput^ 
yH  st^  to^chmg  the  ground,  it  at  length  p^ce^.ilp 
loot  in  a  progressive  position ;.  the  .other  three 
limbs  are  all  brought  about  wiUi  the  same  diffiiculty.; 
aiid  tbus  it  is  sesn  to  nove,  not  abvrre  three  feet 
in  an  hour.  In  fact>  this  poor  creatvure  ^seldott 
chaises  plfce  bst  by  aoaitiHiictj  aad  when  impelled 
J>y,  the  .aeverest- stings  of  hionger.  '  ■•  > 

r .  T))e  sloth  fseeiBs  to  be  the  meanest  aad  most  iU- 
i<itfmA  of.  all  those  auifnaUthat  chew  the  cHd;'it 
Uve^  entirely  .upon  vegetaUe  food ;  oa  tlie  leavef^ 
jt^fmitj,  and  .the  flowers  of  trees,  ^nd  of^n  evea 
^'iJie.ve^  barh,  whw  nothing  else  iB.left.oi).|hf 
tJKie  fee  'ita  aub^istence.  .Like  all  other  mmiaBPit 
.animals,  it  bta  four  stomachs ;  and  these  requiring  a 
large  share  ef  provision  to  supply  them,  it  generally 
strip?  a  tree  of  all  Its  verdure  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
Still  however  tit  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  descend, 
while  any  thing  remaiiM  that  can  serve  it  for  food ; 
it  therefore  falls  to  devoaring  the  bark,  and  thus  in 
a  short.tirae  kiJb  the  tree  ttpoa  whidi  it  .found  its 

D  D  2 
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«in><art.  ?  >  TfaiM  -itaptita^  «l  pndiiow  ftb^ff^  ea4 
ciwwIio^atttHijr  from  teMth  to  bninQb>  m  te>p6i^ 
$wl»^  M«AliU«  tm^  \^  U JfrBi  bnt  #UigMt  to 
•iwd«Hk«>  tA\  tU  ilaDfH»  th«t  «Ueii4  .i^.WW*' 
ir^QUgh  4t  it  jEariMJ  by.  Nnbire  for  dimbipf  a  tree 
with  'gnat  paia  amt  diffiaotty,  yat  K  if  attoflywHiUe 
tft  {iMwild  ^  )t>tfaerefore  is  obUgtd  te-diop  Iromtte 
tarauclKlt  |o  tha  groond.  »M  m  it.  ii  incapable  oi 
hunting  itoalf  to  braafc  ti»  viekaoa  9^  iU  dnctnt, 
it-dfops  Uk<  a  ibapalM^  btwry  eiaH,  aad  feds  w> 
MMlt  shock  in -the  fall.  Tb«re,  aA«r  leaiatDing 
fl««ie  tifae  Mrpid,  it  p««parea  fctf  a  joimiay  to.soaae 
lw^bo«tiii9  tree ;  battbii^^faltnignAions,  tt'tbe 
■M»t4e^a«B^  d(H^;ci»iliij  And  paiafeU' jb^^RlriOs 
A  week  in«nw]iog  to*  tMenot fifty yurdsdutent; 
it  moves  with  imperceptible  alownesai  and  vSltn 
■baits  by  tha  way.  Attfmotions  iw«n  to  tvtartf  it ; 
.^ery  step.ittalEe»>  itiet*£irtha>»i«ittplaiBt«fe«e- 
knebfdyety^  wbi^  fromMHnedittani'siiailitndeto 
IftehuMaa  wic«,  axdtaa  a  Iub4  of  dis^^,  raixad 
witfa  pity.  TbiB  plaintWe  somd  aMnrit  Mb  «hM  de- 
iMoei  few  qaailMpeds  apptor  wtKa;  to  taterni^E 
it*  piognsBy  aitker  Ibtie  tb*'fla>fa  iS'offieii«hre>  or 
,«hacib^«ra4ernfiedattt»«ma;  .Wbea  at  Jeagth 
they  reach  their  destindd'tretv  thay  suoDtit 
tvith  tiMdi  greaitr  oase^  tfaeU'  irken- they  nond 
vpoa  the  ptein.  TbeyibU  tft  wkbfiiBusbed  appe- 
tite, dnd  a»  More^dettn^  tk«>vaFy  acuroe  Ihat 
'.liupplieKtlKfli.  -:  '        "  '-'"  -.", 

H«fr  for  tiMBe  at|t',be  )«6MidcM4  «s  the- •»- 
finished  [ffodactioDS  oiVb^bsptui  ^Attaittttavfoa 
nte<e  detaucwttei  ii-m  xammut  (Amiihippatm  by 
oar  sensatjansj  Ttalbiag,'M  i»  «paibiBy'cni  W  tnore 
iniserable;  bat  it  if  pniabk^oVMidefed  with  regard 


Uwt  #it(t  mm^ottier  hifieHcir  nnlwAPibe^rnNkml; 
if-H  fart'  ofdv^t  ilAt  be  U^ttSed  to  paifl  MMtlatoafti 
A'4B<««mpMBat«d^by*  litrg»y«rtlo*t)ffle0ly/jt^^ 
4M«nb«,  lufd  flafelJ^r  in  fttittbey  SM'fOAMStt'VM^ 
iltfi^rentf]^  ftam  ^{AlKrcitiBdruiMd^,  aitd'Hili<pn»- 
l)aM«  th<^>ti#ftdi(lfereil{eAjdyiff6iilsi  LIM  b^cM^ 
tDey %ave  ba«  «««  cemnKm  wvat  fe*  tbd  pu»p<iw»>«f 
fn-op«|;attmi,  «»ereni«fK,  and  Miiw.  liilte'fbe  4tfr- 
tahni  itfiich  4iey  r«w*ib)e  ift^  the  shHritMB'iorHMilr 
WMioti,  dMy  wtttinbe  mHw 8bBi« (Hikf ^fttf fMr 
ttoUer  piMk  are  tvtfandtedj  t>r  «t«nF  ilaUen  aTtay. 
^Ili«y--^ai-'tb»  mMtod^  all'  tfiNWe  iKfiif^AahtM 
fltiitti^,  ihat,  like  fiide  MdobiWM;  «Fe  boi  «Mi^ 
^itoomposed-.  ■    > 

-  ht  »ot*/*  M«w*<ling''«o  Kircher,  ia  an  ateeadin^ 
«Hd  deic«hdiR9'4i0x««b«^(l>  whioh  it  utten  only  by 
night;  its  Idok  k  «o  piteous,'  &«  to  inov<e  cotnpai- 
«ona;  it  is-Bkoe^eiMRpBmed  wiUi  tnirg,  that  dU- 
auode evny  body ftom  tigorin^ sowretchedabein]^.  ' 
its  idMtiiwnc*  fireor  food  »  mmtricably  povMifiif; 
one  that  had  ftstened  itulf  by  its  feet  to  a  fiiA^  and 
tntai  M>  tmpCRded  urus  cw«  baMi»t  renaHwd  UHf 
clti^'wMiovt  ineaA,  dritrii,  of  *leepi  the  ttDangiMi  «|F 
iti  fteti  i*  60  ^etat,  that  mbaixoimx  it-aeizea  on 
*!KiiK*T*o«iNy'*e  frefttf  frotii  its  c}aw^:'  k  iog 
Wfts  teiloose  alrthe  alfoitshientioAed  aniflial,  taken 
from  the  pole ;  after  aome  tiioe  the  itotb  Jaid  bold 
«r  At  daf  #Mt  itaitet.^and^Kld'  biaa  four  dayt.  till 
fae  petWiM'itM  butrg«r.  'I  *    > 

[in  addition  to  IbciftiH)  bore  meiiCioiKdj  moodier, 
nod  by  &ttln  .facgeat  jof  i|lik  luod,.  haalatciy  been 
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introctiiced  to  the-MHrttce-  of  tiMmlnts  from-  lodiav 
I'his^kiiinM  approaches  in  siEeend  shape  toitkat  of- 
the  coinaion  brar;  beiiig  clothed  -  with  »  vktj  long;, 
bfadtisfaaggy  hair. '  lis  ^ooat  is  a  4itUe  elongatcdi 
and  appears.a9  if'  cut-off  at  tbe<nd.  -  Tbe'feetef^ 
all  armed  with  five  evoolEed  poiated  fJavra^aDi 
the  tail  k  abort  and  hardly  visible.  ■  •     ■■ 

In  H>  motions^  it  was  not,  as.ia  tbe  otfaeis,  tlow 
and  lang;ti!d ;  but  it  appeared'  mederateljr  tivdy, 
and  made  a  kind  «f  abort  abrupt  root  ^wben  djs- 
ttirfoed  or  trntated.  It  fietd  pfincipall^'upoa  vcger: 
taMes  and  Eirilkj  and  was  tiyidi  deligbted  with  honay 
and  Bweet'tbinga.  It  wasMid  to^burrow.  and  to 
have  been  da|^  out  of  its- subtei>niiiMm»  letroal^ 
when  first-diicovered.^ 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


l%e  Jerboa*      '  '" 

3.  HIS  animal  as  little  resembles  a  ^adrapfld^  as 
tbat  which  has  been  described  in  a  former  chapter. 
If  we  ^ouM  suppose  a  bird,  divested  iA  its  fea- 
thersj  and  walking*  npon  its  legs,-  It  might  give  vA 

*  t^^iese  curious  snimala  have  tvo  ttcait  iMtfa  imeaeh  jKrt 
the  fore  legs  are  very  short,  and  the  hind  legs  letj  bng,  they 
hitve  perrect  collar  bones.  M.  Sonnini,  vhite  he  whs  hi  Egypt, 
fed  for  soDie  time  six  of  tfieae'SEtimtih  in  a-lnrge  cage^  irod  vm. 
I^he  very-fimt  iagat,  they  enth<ely  gniiwed  asniikr  the  i^'ght 
Knd' cross  slides  of  their  prison :  and  be  was  under  the  DMesskj 
of  having  the  inside  of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  wen  fond 
of  basking'  in  the  sun,  and  as  soda  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
thade,  they  cliiiig  doje  t6  each  Other,  and  aeemed  to  sufferlroni 
the  piivafiuii  of  woroUh.    Hiey  dlit  boC  UBuaily  sleep  iuting  tKe 
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eo«e  Idea  a(  it»  ^gwe- '  U  has  Mr  f«et  M^^e^ , 
bat  in  raniHttg  w  reaUng,  it  never  mitke^.q^e.^, 
any  birt  the  bitvder.  Tbe  number  of  )egji.,  hvfl(-, 
eveti  do  not  nuch  oootribpte  tQ  any jmimB^'s ' 
speed ;  and  the  jerbca,  tboughj.prqpei^jf  ^)fi^Iui^  . 
furnished  bot  with >tvrOi  i«  one  ^the  swifi^t  i^refir. 
tures  in  the  world.-        ,  ...:..„! 

The  -jefboa  is  not  above  tbe  size .4^  a,.Ji9rgf  jr^t^, 
and  its  head, is  sloped  v}mq^'hi(t  .in  th9.inan^T,qi 
a  rabbity  the  teeth  also  are  forfMd.lttift  0o8e  of  ^le; 
rat.kind>  there  being  Uwo  cutting  te«t(h  liniefict^ 
jaw;  it  has  a  rery  long  tail,  tufted  iM  tbe^qxj^ 
the  head,  the  back,,  and  sid^s  are  ^pver^d  i^Uh 
iapge  ash-volourod •soGb  hair ;:  th«  breats(,;Bnd bcUy  i^' 
whitish,  but  what  most  deserves,  our  4it9nt)on:iii8k 
the  formation  of  this  little  animal,  is  the  legs;  the 
fore  Ieg;s  are  not  an  inch  long,  with  four  claws  and 
a  thumb  upon  each,  while  the  hin<lcr-legs  are  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  exactly  resemble  thoso 
of  a  bird,  there  being  bu^  three  toes,  the  middle- 
most of  which  is  longest. 

The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Pal^^ 

day.  Though  they  had  much  agih't j  in  their  mo  vdmentg,  gentle' 
netsaml  tranquillity  seemed  to  rorm  ^ir  character  Theycuf* 
fered'tlMniirittGS  tQl>e  stroked  with  great  coafxwuDe,  and  nevei 
made  a  noise  or  quarrelled  among  themielveE,  even  when  foot!  waa 
EOiUerEilsmongjhenii  No^inguiabipgiiypiptQnisofjo^^lear.or 
gratitude  Treredispoverable;  and  ereu  their  gentleness  wa^  by  no 
means  either  aniiable  or  interesting;  it  appeared  the  effect  of  a- 
ooM  and  complete  indifer^nce,  f^roachiDg  to  EtupiJity.  Thret 
of  theie  died  bcfwe  be  }eh  AjLe^andria,;  tiro,  t^sd  on  ^  raii^ 
passageto  tfaenle  of  Rhodes;  and  thf  Jias^  was  lost,  andaahf 
tuppoees,  deTOured  by  cats  while  he  was  on  the  island. 

He  observes  that  they  do  not  ruminate,  and  that  it  is  difltcutt 
to  transport  tbem,  on  account  of  th«  qHickness  and  facility  witb 
vriiidi  they  gBaw.through.tbe  ttuclcest  aiid, strongest  boards- jl   - 
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caught  were  much  &tfer  and  fleeker'ftd^  '^heh 
confined  to  ftefr  bumma.'  A  tftriel;  cff  tbik'  6iii- 
R»!  it  foaod  also  in  Siberia  and'  CirtiMSla.'vnd  is, 
most  TpmhaiAy,  common  enongh  av6r  aN  Asia, 
They  are  more  expert  ifig^rt"fhaH'ieren'lbe  tab- 
bit  itself;  and  when  parsaed  for  b  k>ng  time,  if 
tkey  cannot  ercape  by  tbeir  swiftnes^j  ihiy  tty  to 
make  a  hole  instantly  in  the  ground,  in  which  thei^ 
often  bury  themselves  deep  enough  to  find  Beeiiriiy 
Wfore  their  purauers  come  upi  Their  buFlrowB^  in 
Mme  pla«B,  are  ao  thick  as  to^  b6'  tfa^gftlrbn^'  to 
travellers^  the  hwses  perpetvally'l&TKn^'iQ'tbetin. 
It  is  a  provident  little  animal,  and  Hi^s'  up  fat  thb 
winter.  It  outs  gran  in  heaps  -of  a  foot  square, 
wMdi,lth«i  dried,  it  ewrriesiittoito' borrow,  tbd*- 
iriAtD  Mite  it  fcr  food/ or  to  keep  its  youo^^ifrtttt 
during  Ibc  rigours  of  die  winter.  . .  ' 

W!di'tbis«nhaBl>  I  shall  condude  the  history  of 
quadrupeds^  whidi  of  dl  parts  of  "mttHTsF  knMr* 
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ledge  Mems  to  hare  1 

raiely.    As  theae,  frc 

si^city,  bear  the  ne 

from  tbeir  usei  or  em 

|ia^9  of  the  inferior  f 

and  his  pleasure,  in  i 

Iheir  history.     It  ii  | 

which  enlarges  the 

other  parts  of  iear^ 

this.   .  The  addition  ( 

tfUegue  already  kiiov 

and  happens  butsdc 

so  fevr,  that  wherever 

en  object  worthy  oa 

refvge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pursuits ;  but 

not  from  our  curiosity. 

But  it  i;  very  diSerent  with  the  inferiw  ranks  ' 
of  the  creatton ;  the  classes  of-  birds,  of  fishes,  aa4 
'Of  insects,  are  aUjOach  moreaumeroas,  aad  nu»« 
incompletely  Jcnown.  ^-Tbe  quadruped  is  possusetf 
«f  no  arts  of  escaping  which  we  aitt  not^le  to 
overcome ;  but  the  bird  removes  itself  by  its  swifit?- 
ness,  the  fishes  find  protection  in.  their  native  ele- 
ment, and  insects  are  secured  in  their  miaoleRes*, 
numbers,  and  variety.  Of  all  tfaeee,  tliere^re,  we 
have  but  a  very  inadequate  catalogue,  and  though 
the  list  he  already  very  large,  yet  every  hwu  ia 
adding  to  its  extent 

In  fact,  all  knowledge  is  plawmnfe  ^sAf  as  the  ob- 
ject of  it  contrttiotes  to.  render  matt  bappy ;  Aad 
tbe-servi9es  of  quadrapeds  being  so  very  necessary 
tohim  in  every  situation,  ^ci^  particularly  iftteraite4 
in  thett  history :  witb^ot  ttuir  aid*  what  a,  ^vretefaed 
asd  foriora.crqatun.wovld  ^.  l^ve  been!  The 
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■ftrindpal  fati  bf  4m  food,  bn  clothings  and"  bis 
BtnUBMDents,  ere  derived  wholly  from  them,  and  he 
may  tw  contidetcd  an  a  great  lord,  sometimes 
cherisfaiag  his  hamble  dependants,  and  sometimes 
terrifying  the  refractory,  to  contribute  to  bis  delight 
and  conTeniencies. 

The  horse  and  the  ast,  -the  elephant,  the  cameL 
4he  lama,  and  the  rein-deer,  contribnte  to  ease  his 
fafigaes,  and  to  g^ve  him  that  svriftness  nhicfa  he 
grants  from  nature.  By  their  assistance,  he  changes 
|»l8ce  without  labour ;    he  attains  health  without 

,  weariness ;  his  pride  is  enlarged  by  the  elegance  of 
«qnipage  ;  and  other  animals  are  pursued  with  a 
f:ertainty  of  success.  It  were  happy  indeed  for 
jnan,  if  while  converting  these  quadrupeds  to  his 
own  benefit,  he  Iiad  not  turned  them  to  the  destrnc^ 

'  tion  of  his  feUow-creatares ;  he  has  employed  some 
of  them  for  the  puiposes  of  war,  and  they  have 
conformed  to  his  n(»ioiis  ambition  with  but  too 
fotal  an  obedience. 

The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  all  Adr  varie* 
ties,  are  necessary  to  him,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  Their  flesh  makes  (be  principal  luxuries 
of  his  table,  and  their  wool  or  skins  the  chief  or- 
nament of  his  person.  Even  those  nations  that  are 
forbid  to  touch  any  thing  that  has  life,  cannot 
.wholly  dispense  with  their  assistance.  The  milk 
of  these  animals  make  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  every  country,  and  often  repairs  those  constitu- 
tions tint  have  been  broken  by  disease  or  intempe- 
rance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret  may  be  considered 
as  having  deserted  from  tiieir  fellow-quadrupeds,  to 
list  themselves  under  the  condua  and  protection 
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ft  man.  At  Juf  commfta^  A/ey  «epL«Utiieir.fi«tv- 
vices  figaii^  SHcb  atiirnalu  at  tbey^re^apable.of 
destroying,  Atifl  &llew  them  into  places  wher«.|)e 
iximaelf  ivants  abilities  to  pnraue.  ,  ^         - 

As  there  is  Ibus  a  Qumeroua  tribe,  that  he  has 
takeh  into  profbctioRj  and  that  supplies  Im.  neces- 
■sities  and  amusements,  so  there  is  also  a  still  more 
nutneroasone,  that  wagesao  unequal  combat  a^infit 
him,  and  thus  calls  forth  his  courage  and  bjs  industry. 
■Were.it  not  for  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  bear,  be  would  scarcely  knaw 
liis  OTrn  powers,  and  the  superiority  .of  human  art 
over  brutal  fierceness.  These  serve  .to  excite,  .and 
put  his  nobler  passions  into  motion.  He  attacks 
them  in  their  retreat,  faces  them  with  resolution, 
and  seldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a  victory. 
He  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  learns  to  know  and  to  value  his  own  supe- 
riority. 

As  the  last  mentioned  animals  are  icalled  forth  hy 
his  boldest  efforts,  so  the  numerous  tribe  of  the 
smaller  vermin  kind  excite  his  continual  vigilance 
and  caution  ;  his  various  arts  and  powers  have 
beep  no  where  more  manifest,  than  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  those  that  multiply  with  such  prodigious 
fecundity.  Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minute^ 
ness  can  secure  them  from  his  pursuits ;  and  though 
they  may  infest,  they  are  seldom  found  materially, 
to  injure  him. 
'  In  this  manner  we  see,  that  not  only  human 
want  is  supplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  sharpened, 
by  the  humbler  partners  of  man  in  the  creation, 
fiy  this  we  see,  that  not  only  their  benefits,  but 
(heir  depredations  are  useful,  and  that  it  bos  wisely 
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pkewd  Providence  to  pfaun  m  like  ticton  in  ■ 
■ttbdncd  country,  where  we  have  sU  the  bcsefit  of 
cmiqneH*  without  being  so  lecare  as  to  nn  into 
the  sloth  and  excessei  of  a  certain  and  nndistarbed 
possesiion.  It appearsVtfaerefore,  thatthoM  writers 
who  are  contipnall;  finding  immediate  benefit  ^a 
erery  prodoetion,  see  but  half  way  into  tke  gcne- 
ral  lyatem  of  natnre.  Experience  most  every  hour 
inform  as,  that  all  animals  are  not  formed  lor  ow 
use ;  but  we  may  be  equally  well  assured,  that  those 
cunvniiences  vrtrich  we  want  from  tbeir  fiimdship, 
are  well  repaid  by  that  ng:ibuice  which  we  pro- 
care  from  their  enrnky. 


END   OF  THE  THIKIX  TOLUltE. 
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